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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


In presenting to the American Public a new and improved edi- 
tion of Ollendorff’s New Method, it would seem to be only 
necessary to state what alterations or additions have been 
made. To say anything in commendation of the book itself 
appears almost gratuitous ; for the extensive circulation which 
it now enjoys in England, and the increasing demand for it in 
this country, its costliness notwithstanding, constitute the strong- 
est evidence in its favour. The fact that Ollendorff has been 
sought after with avidity, whilst many other Grammars of high 
merit have met with but a slow and cold reception, justifies the 


. inference that, as a book of instruction, it presents facilities 


which in similar works were either entirely wanting or but 
‘imperfectly afforded. 

Even the excellent and highly scientific Grammar, written 
for the use of Englishmen by the genial Becker himself, who 
by his Organigm, his Deutfhe Wortbildung, and subsequently 
by his Deutfche Grammatif, has made such valuable contribu- 
tions to the Philosophy of Language, and has almost revolu- 
tionized the terminology of Grammar in his own country, has, 
in the space of fifteen years, not even undergone a second edi- 
tion, and is now entirely out of print. Surely, Becker has de- 
served a better fate among scholars at least ! 
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the most recent and best authorities, chiefly to Heyse, whose 
grammars are at present, perhaps, more extensively used in 
Germany than any others. In some instances, where perspi- 
cuity would otherwise have suffered, the phraseology of rules 
has been amended. Wherever the English was crabbed or in- 
correct in the exercises it has been revised and altered. Great 
care has been taken to present an edition free from typographi- 
cal errors, which often, in works of this kind, are the cause of 
needless and most discouraging perplexity to beginners. In 
this connection the Editor would make special mention of 
Mr. Edw. Stohlmann, corrector of the press, whose fidelity is 
worthy of all confidence and commendation. 

By the addition of the Sysrematic Ovur.ine, the Editor 
has had a twofold object in view. In a work like Ollendorff’s, 
in which each lesson contains a variety of exercises, which 
have no necessary connection with each other, and in which 
the different parts of speech are not systematically classified, 
but scattered in every part of the book, a comprehensive index 
would have been indispensable. Without it, the book would 
have been useless for the purposes of reference, and a complete 
and connected view of the laws which govern the inflection 
of any one part of speech would have been equally impossible. 
It seemed to him, that an attempt at a complete index to the mat- 
ter contained in the book would be a difficult task, and unsatis- 
factory in the end. He has therefore subjoined, as a substitute, 
an outline of Grammar, in which the inflection of words 1s 
treated briefly, but yet with completeness, and where the learner 
may find in different language perhaps, and in rigorously sys- 
tematic connection, the principles which he met with in the 
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previous part of the work, besides much that will be new to 
him. 

The second and principal object of making such large addi- 
tions to the book was to adapt it to the use of those who aim, 
not at a practical knowledge of the language, but desire it for 
scientific or literary purposes only. As persons of this descrip- 
tion are commonly men of liberal culture, habituated to the 
terminology of Grammar, and the study of language, they are 

generally impatient of beginning at once the reading of some 
" favourite author, and they are aware too, that for them the 
shortest road to reach the goal is to master at once the elements 
of Grammar. As the Author himself has had considerable 
experience in guiding such to a knowledge of the German, he 
has endeavoured to meet their wants by bringing within the 
compass of about one hundred and thirty pages a concise ana- 
lysis of the different parts of speech, with copious paradigms to 
the declensions and conjugations. Though the Outline is brief, 
it will be found that the inflection of the declinable parts ot 
speech, as well as the gender of substantives, is unfolded 
more fully than in Grammars of much larger size. The 
materials are from the best sources, chiefly from the works ot 
Becker and Heyse. Since it was impossible to add a separate 
Syntax without greatly increasing the bulk of the book, the use 
and government of each part of speech has been briefly point- 
ed out in connection with its etymology. 

The “ Table of Classification of the Irregular Verbs,” and 
also the “Government of Verbs,” have, after a thorough revi- 
sion and some additions to the list, been adopted from the Lon- 
don edition. The Author regrets that the limits of the work 
would not admit of a more extended treatment of the Parrı- 
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cies, A clear and thorough analysis of the Adverbs, the Pre- 
positions, and Conjunctions, in which the Greek-like power of 
the German chiefly resides, with a sufficient number of exam- 
ples to make it intelligible, has never yet been given to the 
English student. It is believed, however, that no one will 
suffer any practical inconvenience from this deficiency, as par- 
ticular attention is paid to the use of the particles in other 
parts of the book. | 

With respect to his “ Systematic Outline,” the Editor would 
in conclusian say, that he feels confident that it possesses every 
desirable condition of a complete introduction to the reading of 
the German. May it contribute to spread the study of a lan- 
guage, which in richness and flexibility is the acknowledged 
superior of all its modern sisters— which in creations of Art 
and in works of Science yields precedence to none—of a 
language which contains in itself the germs of its own repro- 
duction, and of an endless development—which still is, as it 
ever has been, »gefondert, ungemifcht und nur ſich felber gleid)! 


G. J. A. 


New-York Unwersity, 
September, 1845. 
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OLLENDORFF’S 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


FIRST LESSON.— Erste Lection. 
OF READING. 


In German every letter is pronounced. Hence it fol- 
lows, that foreigners are able to read the language 
with greater facility: reading may be acquired in one 
lesson. 
PRINTED LETTERS OF THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
There are in German, as in English, twenty-six let- 
ters, of which we give: 


The Figures, The Pronunciation, The Power. 


— | 
CAPITALS SMALL LETTERS, ’ 
N, a, ah, a, 
B, b, bay, b, 
G, C, tsay, Cy 
D, d, day, d, 
E, e, a, e, 
F, f, ef, f, 
, iy Bay, 5 
He ha h, 
I, 1, e; ly 
3,* J, ot, Jp 
, t, ah, k, 
, l, el, . l, 
M, m, em, m, 
, N, en, n, 
O, o, 0, 0, 


® In print, the Germans have bat one capital letter for the vowel i and the 
consonant j 


⸗ p, ay, P; 
2, 7 00, q 
N, r, err, rn, 
©, { (8), ess, 8, 
x, t, tay, t, 
uU, % 00, u, 
V, v, fow, v, 

⸗ w, vay, W, 

x, I, ; x, 

y Y, ypsilon, yr 
d, tset, Z 


Most of the German letters being pronounced as in 
English, we shall only present those that follow a dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 


TABLE OF THOSE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS, THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF WHICH I8 NOT THE SAME Aß IN ENGLISH. 


Figures. Name. pronnaseed the Bagi German Exempies. 
a, ah-a, a, made, ater, fathers. 
ö, o-a, i, bird,* Lowe, lion. 

ü, 00-8, t @liud, happiness. 
ie, ea, ie, . field, Wiefe, meadow. 
ei, a, Weife, manner. 
ey, a-ypsilon, > I, I, feyn, to be. 

at, ah-e, Kaiſer, emperor. 
au, ah-a-00, boy, | § Baume, trees. 
elt, 8-00, oY» 0 Leute, people. 


® The English word bird does not quite answer to the sound of this vowel ; 
pide has rather the sound of ew in the nch words: feu, coeur, fleur, jeune, 


et There is no sound corresponding to this vowel in English, and, in order to 
learn it well, the pupils must hear it pronounced ; it answers to the sound of # 
in the French words: but, nd, vertu. 

+ The method which we have adopted, of placing analagous sounds to- 

ther, will facilitate to learners the study of the propunciation, There are 

ven some provinces in Germany, where i and 5 are both pronounced a; & 
and fe, e; ef or ep, ew and in, 7. 

tt We have only, been able to indicate the sounds of the two diphthongs iu 








3 
Figures. Name. Are pronounced In the English German Examples. 
as: words : 


au, ah-00, ou, house, Haus, house. 
u, 00, 00, boot, gut, good. 


Of the simple and compound consonants the follow- 
ing differ in their pronunciation from the English con- 
sonants: 


C. 


&, before a, o, u, before a consonant, or at the end 
of a syllable, has the sound of k. Ex. Gato, Cato; 
Gonrad, Conrad; Gur, cure; Gredit, credit ; Gyectafel, 
noise. Before the other vowels, the letter ¢ is pro- 
nounced like is. Ex. Gafar, Cesar; Gicero,. Cicero; 
Gere, Ceres. 


Sh. 

Gh, which is called tsay-hah, is pronounced like k: 
1. when at the beginning of a word. Ex. Chor, choir ; 
Ghronif, chronicle ; &hrift, christian ; 2. when followed 
by f or 8. Ex. Büchſe, box; Wache, wax. In words 
derived from the French, it preserves the French 
sound. Ex. Gharlatan, quack. This consonant, when 

receded by a, 0, u, is pronounced from the throat. 

x. Bad, rivulet; Loch, hole; Buch, book ; Gpradye, 
language. Placed any where else, it is articulated 
with a less guttural sound. Ex. Büdjer, books ; Sled), 
iron plate ; id), 1; Gefidyt, face. 

©. 


G, at the beginning of a syllable, has a hard sound, 
asin the English word go. Ex. Gabe, gift; Gott, God; 
pat, good ; Gift, poison. When at the end of a syl- 
able, it has a medium sound between those of the gut- 
tural dj) and f. Ex. Zag, day; moglid), possible ; flug, 
prudent; @fjig, vinegar; ewig, eternal. In words bor- 
rowed from the French, g is pronounced as in French. 
Ex. Loge, box (in a theatre) ; Genie, genius. 


and en approximatively ; their pronunciation is not quite the same, and in or- 
der to Become familiar with them, the pupils must hear their master pro- 
nounce them. 
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. The pronunciation of g cannot be properly acquired, 
unless from the instructor’s own lips; he must there- 
fore make his pupils pronounce the following words: 


Gage, tradition. Muͤßiggänger, idler. 
Zalg, tallow. 83gling, pupil. 
Berg, mountain. Angft, anguish. 
Zwerg, dwarf. Länge, length. 
fdugnen, to deny. Menge, quantity. 
Sicg, victory. Geſang, singing. 
Fähigkeit, capacity. Klang, sound. 
Möglichkeit, possibility. Ring, ring. 

Magd, maid-servant. Sungfrau, virgin. 
Mägde, maid-servants. Sunggefell, bachelor. 


H 


The letter h is aspirated at the beginning of a sylla- 
ble. Ex. Sand, hand; Selb, hero; Sut, hat. It is 
mute in the middle and at the end of a syllable, and 
then it lengthens the vowel that precedes or follows it. 
Ex. Bahn, road ; Hohn, mockery ; Lohn, reward ; lehren, 
to teach; Thaler, crown (coin); Kuh, cow; Thräne, 
tear ; thun, to do. 


3. 
 (yot) has the sound of y in the English word you. 
Ex. Jagd, chase ; Sager, hunter; jeder, each; jet, at 
present. | 
D. 
© is always followed by u, and in combination with 
that letter pronounced like Av in English. Ex. Qual, 
torment; Quelle, source. 
. ©. 
©, when initial, has the pronunciation of z in Eng- 
lish. Ex. Game, seed ; Geele, soul. 
Sd). 
Sch is pronounced like sh in English. Ex. Gdjaf, 
sheep ; Schild, shield. 
Sz. 
§ is pronounced like ss in English. Ex. Saf, hatred; 
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. 


weif, white. This double consonant is compounded of 
fand 3, and is called ess-tset. 


Tz. 
tz is compounded of t and 3, and has the sound of 
these two consonants combined. Ex. Schaut, treasure ; 


Pug, finery. 2 
® is sounded like f. Ex. Water, father; Vormund, 
tutor ; Bolf, people. 
W. 


% is pronounced like an English v and not like w. 
Ex. Wald, forest ; Wiefe, meadow. 


3. 
3 has the pronunciation of is. Ex. Zahn, tooth ; Zelt, 
tent. | 


EXPLANATION OF SOME SIGNS USED IN THIS BOOK. 


Expressions which vary either in their construction 
or idiom from the English are marked thus: f. 
A hand (PP) denotes a rule of syntax or construction. 


SECOND LESSON— Zweite Lection.* 


Masculine. Neuter. 


NomInaTIvE, the. Nom. der. das. 
Genitive, of the. GEN. des. Des. 
Dative, to the. Dar. dem. dem. 
ACCUBATIVE, the. Acc. dest. Das, 


* To kreraucrorns.—Each lesson should be dictated to the pupils, who 
should pronounce each word as soon as dictated. The instructor should also 
exercise his pupils by putting the questions to them in various ways. Each 
lesson, except the second, includes three operations: the teacher, in the first 
place, looks over the exercises of the most attentive of his pupils, putting to 
them the questions contained in the printed exercises; he then dictates 
to them the next lesson ; and lastly puts fresh questions to them on all the 
preceding lessons. The teacher may divide one lesson into two, of two into 
Ihree, oF even make two into one, according to the degree of intelligence of 

pupils. . 
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Have you } . Haben Sie? 
Yes, Sir, Ihay: Sa, mein Here, ich habe. 
Have you the hat ? Haben Ste den Hut? 
Yes, Sir, I have the hat. Sa, mein Herr, ich habe den Hut. 
The ribbon, . das Band; 
the salt, das Salz ; 
the table, Den Tiſch ; 
the sugar, den Buder ; 
the paper, das Papier. . 


Obs. The Germans begin all substantives with 
capital letter. 


Masculine. Neuter. 


Nom. my. Nom. mein. mein. 
Gen. ‘of my. Gen. meines. meined. 
Dar. to my. Dar. meinem. meinem. 
Aco. my. Acc. meinen. mein, 


Shr,your,is declined like meit. Example: 


Nom. your. Nom. Shr. Ihr.“ 
Gen. of your. Gen. hres. Shred. 
Dat. to your. Dar. Ihrem. Sbrem. 
Acc. your. Acc. Shren. Shr. 
Have you my hat}. Haben Sie meinen Hut? 
Yes, Sir, I have your hat. Sa, mein Herr, ich habe Ihren Hut. 
Have you my ribbon } Haben Sie mein Band ? 
I have your ribbon. Sch habe Shr Band. 

EXERcISE 1. 


Have you the galt 1—Yes, Sir, I have the salt—Have you your 
salt —I have my salt.—Have you the table !—I have the table.— 
Have you my table !—I have your table.—Have you the sugar !— 
J have the sugar.—Have you your sugar t—I have my sugar.— 
Have you the paper!—I have the paper.—Have you my paper — 
I have your paper.} .- 


* hr with a small letter signifies their, and has the same declension as 


t, 2 

+ Ba ils desirous of making rapid progress, may compose a at man 
phrases in addition to those we have Fiven them in the dxercises ; but they 
must pronounce them alond, as they write them. They should also make 
separate lists of such substantives, adjectives, pronouns and verbs, as th 
meet with in the course of the lessons, in order to be able to find those w 
more easily, when they have occasiontorefer to them in writing their less 
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THIRD LESSON.—@Dritte Lertion. 
Welcher, which, has the same declension, as der. 


. Maso. Neut. 
. Nom. welcher. welded. 
Which. Ace. welchen. welches. 


DECLENSION OF AN ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE DEFINITS 
ARTICLE, OR A WORD WHICH HAS THR SAME TERMINATION.* 


Mase. Next. 
Nom. the good. Nom. der gute. das gute. 
Gen. of the good. Gen. des guten. bes guten. 
Dat. to the good. Dat. dem guten. dem guten. 
Aco. the good. Aoc. den guten. das gute. 


Observation. Adjectives vary in their declension 
when preceded by: mein, my; Shr, your; or by one of 
the following words: ein, a; ‚fein, no, none; bein, thy; 
fein, his; ihr, her; unfer, our; Euer, your. Example: 


Masc. Neut. 
Nom. my good. N. men guter. mein gutes. 
Gen. of my good. 1G. memes guten. meined guten. 
Dar. to my good. D. meinem guten. meinem guten. 
my good. A, meinen guten. mem gutes. 


Good, gut ; 
bad, Ichfecht ; 
beautiful or fine, fchön ; 
ugly, , haßlich; 
great, big or la 


Have you the good sugar eben Cie den guten Suter ? 
Yes, Sir, Ihavethe good sugar. Sa, mein Herr, ich habe Sen guters 
uder 


Have you the fine ribbon 1 Haben Sie das fine Band? 


I have the fine ribbon. Sch habe das fhöne Band. 
Which hat have you } Weihen Hut haben Ste 7 
Ihave my ugly hat. Ich habe meinen haflichen Hut. 
Which ribbon have you? ¢ Melches Band haben Sie? 

I have your fine ribbon. Sch habe Shr fhönes Vand. 


* As blefer, this ; jeuex, that, &e 
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EXERCISE 2. 
' Have you the fine hat — Yes, Sir, I have the fine hat.—Have 
ou my bad hat?—I have your bad hat.—Have you the bad salt — 
T have the bad salt.—Have you your good salt!—I have my 
salt.— Which salt have you 1—I have your good salt.—Which su- 
gar have you!—I have my good sugar.—Have you my good su- 
gar!—I have your good sugar.— Which table have you !—I have 
the fine table.— Have you my fine table -I have your fine table.— 
Which paper have you?—I have the bad paper.—Have you my 
ugly paper !—I have your ugly poper.—Which bad hat have you? 
Pa have my bad hat.— Which fine ribbon have you 3—I have your 
on. 


FOURTH LESSON.—Dierte ection. 


Masc. Neut. 
Ix. | Nom. er. es. 
Aoo. ihn. es. 
Not. Richt. 
I have not. Sh habe nicht. 
No, Sir. Rein, mein Herr. 
Have you the table? Haben Sie den Tiſch? 
No, Sn, I have it not. Mein, mein Herr, ich habe thn n ihe 
Have you the paper? Haben Ste das Papier ? 
No, Sir, E have it not. aie mein Hert, ih Gabe of 
n . 
The stone, der Stein; 
the cloth, das Suc 3 
the wood, das Holz; 
the leather, Das Leder; 
the lead, das Blei; 
the gold, das Gold. 


Obs. The terminations en and ern are used to form 
adjectives and denote the materials of anything. 


Of, pon; 
golden or of gold, gelden ; 
eaden — of lead, bleiern 3 


stone — of stone, fteinern ; ; 
pretty, hübfd (artig). 
Have you the paper hat ? Haben Sie den papierenen Hut? 


I have it not. Sh habe ihn nicht. 
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The wooden table, den hößgernen Tiſch; 


the horse of stone, das fteinerne Pferd ; 
the coat, den Rod (das Kicid) ; 
the horse, das Pferd; 

the dog, den Hund; 

the shoe, den Schuh ; 

the thread, den Faden 3 

the stocking, den Strumpf ; 

the candlestick, den Leuchter ; 


the golden ribbon, das geldene Band. 


EXERCISE 3. 


Have you the wooden table ?—No, Sir, I have it not.— Which 
table have yout—I have the stone table.—Have you my golden 
candlestick }—~I have it not.— Which stocking have you ?—I have 
‘the thread (fäden) stocking.—Have you my thread stocking }—I 
have not your thread stocking.—Which coat have you ?—I have 
my cloth (tudjen) coat.— Which horse have you ?—I have the wood- 
en horse.—Have you my leathern shoe t—I have it not.—Have 
you the leaden horse t~I have it not:—Have you your good 
wooden horse 1—I have it not.— Which wood have you !—I have 

our wood.—Have you my good gold t—I have it not.— 
hich gold have you !—I have the good gold.— Which stone have 
you 1—1 have your fine stone.-—Which ribbon have you t—I have 
your golden ribbon.—Have you my fine dog t—I have it.—Have 
you my ugly horse !—I have it not. 


FIFTH LESSON.— fünfte Lection. 


The chest, the trunk, den Koffer; 
the button, den Knopf ; 
the money, das Geld. 


Anything, something, Etwas. 
Not anything, nothing, Nichts. 


Have you anything ? Haben Sie etwas } 
I have nothing. Ich habe nichts. 
The cheese, den Kafe ; 
the old bread, das alte Brod; 
the pretty dog, den artigen (huͤbſchen) Hund 5 
the silver (metal), das Silber ; 
the silver ribbon, das filberne Band. 
Sind Sie hungrig ? 
Are you hungry 1 i Haben Sie urget 7° 


* Asin French: avez-vous faim f 
1 
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Ich bin hungrig. - 
I am hungry. {7 3 habe purge 
a? 
Are you thirsty } F haben ‘Sic Dart * 
. Ich bin durſti 
I am thirsty. Pd) habe Darft 
Are you sleepy } ; Sind Sie ſchlaͤferig ? 
I am sleepy. Sch bin fchläferig. 
Are you tired } Sind Sie müde? 
I am nat tired. Sch bin nicht müde. 


Of the (genitive). | fase. | bes. 


Obs. Nouns of the masculine and neuter gender 
take 8 or es in the genitive case singular. 


The tailor’s, or of the tailor, des Schneiders ; 
the dog’s, or of the dog, des Hundes ; 
the baker’s, or of the baker, des Bäders 3 
the neighbour’s, or of the neigh- des Nadhbars 3 


bour, 
of the salt, . bes Salzes. 
The baker's dog. der Hund des Bddlers, 


des Baers Hund. 


. der Rod des Schneiders 
The tailor’s coat. des Schneiders Rodıt — 


EXERCISE 4. 


Have you the leathern trank !—I have not the leathern trunk. 
Have you my pretty trunk 1-—I have not your pretty trank.— 
Which trank have you I—I have the wooden trunk.—Have you 
my old button ?—I have it not.— Which money have you t—I have 
the good money. Which cheese have you !—I have the old cheese. 
—Have you anything !—I have something.—Have you my large 
dog t—I have it not.—Have you your good gold !—I have it.— 
Which dog have you !—I have the tailor’s dog. —Have you the 
neighbour’s large dog ?—I have it not.—Have you the dog’s golden 
ribbon !—No, Sir, I have it not.—Which coat have you }—Il have 
the tailor’s good coat.—Have you the neighbour’s good bread !— 
I have it not.—Have you my tailor’s golden ribbon }—I have it.— 
Have you my pretty dog’s ribbon 1—P have it not.—Have you the 
good baker’s good horse !—I have it.—Have you the good tailor’s 


* Asin French: evez-vous soif? 
ns — first of these two expressions is more usual, the latter is preferred 
poetry. 
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korse?—I have it not.— Are yee haugry {—I am hungry. 
you sleepy !—I am not sleepy.— Which candlestick have sett 
ve the golden candlestick of my good baker. 





SIXTH LESSON.—Gechste Lettion. 


Anything or something good. Etwas Gutcé 
Nothing or not anyihıng bad. Nichts Schlechtes. 


Have you anything good ¢ Haben Sie etwas Gutes? 


I have nothing Sch habe nichts Schlechtes. 
What} Bas? 
What have you $ Bas Haben Sie? 
What have you good } Was haben Sie Gutes? 
I have the good bread. Sch habe das gute Bred. 
Mas. be. . 
That or the one. Next. bad. 
The aecighbour’s, or that of the den des Nachbars. 
neighbour. 
The tailor’s, or that of the tailor. das des Schneider. 
Or. D d € te 
The book, das Buch. 
Have you my book or that of the Haben Sie mein Buch der Sas bed 
neighbour } Nachbar? 


I have that of the neighbour. Sch habe das des Nachbars. 
Have you your hat or the Haben Sie Ihren Hut oder Sen ded 
baker’s ? Baders ? 


Exercise 5. 


Have you my book !—TI have it not.—Which book have you !— 
I have my good book.—Have you anything ugly !—I have nothing 
ugly.—I have something pretty.—Which table have you $—I have 
the baker’s.—Have you the baker’s dog or the neighbour's —I 
have the neighbour’s.— What have you !—I have nothing.—Have 
you the good or bad sugar!—I have the good.—Have you the 
neighbour’s good or bad horse ?—I have the good (one*).—Have 
you the golden or the silver candlestick t—I have the silver ean- 
dlestick.—Have you my neighbour’s paper or that of my tailor 1— 
I have that of your tailor.—Are you hungry or thirsty }—I am 
hangry.—Are you sleepy or tired —I am tired.—What have you 


* Words in the exercises between parentheses, are not to be translated. 
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tty have nothing pretty. Have you the leather shoe I —I 
have it not. - 


SEVENTH LESSON.—Giebente Lection. 
Have you my coat or the tailor’s} Haben Ste meinen Red oder den des. 


Schneiderg 7 
I have yours. Ich habe den Shrigen. 
Masculine. Neuter. ; 
Mine. N. der meinige. das meinige. 


A. den meinigen. Das meinige. 


N. der Shrige. das Shrige. 
Yours. A. ben Shrigen. das Shrige. 


Absolute possessive pronouns, as: der meinige, mine ; 
ber Shrige, yours; der feinige, his, &c., are declined like 
adjectives preceded by the definite article. (See Les- 
son 11.) 

Obs. When the conjunctive possessive pronouns : 
mein, my; Shr, your; fein, his, &c., are used for the 
absolute possessive pronouns: ber meinige, mine; ber 
Shrige, yours, &c., they terminate in the masculine in 
er and in the neuter in e6.— Ex. : 


ls this your hat } Sit das Shy Hut? 
No, Sir, it is not mine, but yours. Nein, mein Herr, es ift nicht meiner, 
fondern Shrer. 


Is this my book ! Sit das mein Buch ? 
No, it is not yours, but mine. Mein, cs ift nicht Shres, fondern 
meines. 
‘ der Mann (vir) 5 
The man, der Men feb (gen. en, homo) 3 
the stick, der Stock; 
my brother, mein Bruder 5 
the shoemaker, der Schuhmacher ; 
the merchant, der Raufınann ; 
the friend, der Freund. 
Have you the merchant’s stick Haben Sie den Sted des Kaufs 
or yours? manné oder den Bhrigen ? 
Neither. Meder. 
Nor. Noch. 


I have neither the merchant’s ‘ich habe weder den Stod des Kauf⸗ 
stick nor mine. manné noch den meinigen. 


~~ 
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. Haben Sie Hunger oder Darft ? 

Are you hungry or thirsty } {Sind Sie hunacıg eder burflig A 
f . . dh habe weder Hunger ned Durſt. 

I am neither hungry nor thirsty. Sch bin weder bangeig ned durftig, 


EXERCISE 6. 


Have you your cloth or mine ?—I have neither yours nor mine. 
—-I have neither my bread nor the tailor’s.—Have you my stick or 
yours —1 have mine.—Have you the shoemaker’s shoe or the 
merchant’s 1—-I have neither the shoemaker’s nor the merchant's. 
—Have you my brother’s coat 1—I have it not.—Which paper 
have you !—I have your friend’s.—Have you my dog or my 
friend’s 1—I have your friend’s.-—Have you my thread stocking or 
my brother’s?—I have neither yours nor your brother’s.—Have 
you my good baker’s good bread or that of my friend -I have 
neither your good baker’s nor that of your friend.—-Which bread 
have you?—Ii have mine.—Which ribbon have you!—I have 
yours.—Have you the good or the bad cheese *—I have neither 
the good nor the bad.— Have you anything?!—I have nothing.— 
Have you my pretty or my ugly dog !—I have neither your pretty 
nor your ugly dog.—Have you my friend’s stick 1—I have it not. 
—Are you sleepy or hungry !—I am neither sleepy nor hungry.— 
Have you the good or the bad salt 7—I have neither the good nor 
the bad.—Have you my horse or the man’s t—I have neither yours 
nor the man’s.— What have you t—I have nothing fine.—Are you 
tired I—1 am not tired. 


EIGHTH LESSON.— Achte Lection. 


The cork, der Pfrepf (Pfrepfen) ; 

the corkscrew, der Pfropfjicher (Prepfengicher) ; 
the umbrella, der Regenfchirm ; 

the boy, der Knabe (gen. n). 


Obs. Masculine substantives ending in e, take n 
in the genitive case singular, and keep this termina- 
tion in all the cases of the singular and plural. 


The Frenchman, der Franzoſe (gen. n) 5 
the carpenter, der Zimmermann ; 

the hammer, der Hammer; 

the iron, Das Cifen ; 

iron or of iron, cifern (adjective) ; 

the nail, der Nagel ; 


the pencil, der Bleiſtift; ~ 
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the thimble, ber Fingerhut ; 
the coffee, der Kaffee ; 
the honey, der Honig 5 
the biscuit, ber Zwieback. 
Have I! Habe ih ? 
You have. Sie haben. 
What have I? Was habe ich ? 
You have the carpenter’s ham- Gie haben den Hammer des Zimmer⸗ 
mer. manns, 
Have I the nail? . Habe id den Nagel ? 
You have it. Sie haben ihn. 
Have I the bread ¢ Habe ich dag Bred 7 
You have it. Sie haben es. 
I am right. t Sch habe Recht. 
[ am wrong. t Sch Habe Unrecht. 
Am I right? F Habe ich Recht ? 
EXERCISE 7. 


I have neither the baker’s dog nor that of my friend.—Are you 
sleepy ? -I am not sleepy.—I am hungry.—Y ou are not hungry.— 
Have I the cork {—No, Sir, you have it not.—Have | the carpen- 
ter’s wood 1— You have it not.—Have I the Frenchman’s good um- 
brella —You have it.—Have I the carpenter’s iron nail or yours } 
—You have mine.—You have neither the carpenter’s nor mine.— 
Which pencil have I !—You have that of the Frenchman.—Have 
I your thimble or that of the tailor —You have neither mine nor 
that of the tailor.—Which umbrella have I!—You have my good 
umbrella.—Have I the Frenchman’s good honey !—You have it 
not.— Which biscuit have I !—You have that of my good neigh- 
bour.—Have you my coffee or that of my boy '—I have that of 
your good boy.—Have you your cork or mine ?—I have neither 
yours nor mine.— What have you !—I have my good brother’s good 
pencil.—Am I right'!—You are right—Am I wrong!—You are 
not wrong.—Am I right or wrong!—You are neither right nor 
wrong.—Y ou are hungry.—You are not sleepy.— You are neither 
hungry nor thirsty.— You have neither the good coffee nor the good 
sugar.— What have I !—You have nothing. 


NINTH LESSON.—Nennte £Lertion. 


Have I the iron or the golden abe ich den eifernen oder den golde⸗ 
nail ? nen Nagel ? 

You have neither the iron nor Sie haben weder den eifernen nod 
the golden nail. den geldenen Nagel. 
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The sheep, dat Schaf; 
the ram, der Hammel (der Schoͤps) 5 
the chicken (the hen), das Huhn ; 
the ship, das Schiff; 
the bag (the sack), bee Cod G 
e young man, junge Menſch (gen. en) 3 
the youth, der Jungling 
Who? Wert 
Who has? Wer hatt 
Who has the trunk! Mer hat den Koffer 7 
The man has the trunk. Der Mann hat den Koffer. 
The man has not the trunk. Der Mann hat den Koffer nicht. 
Who has it? Wer hat ihn ? 
The young man has it. Der junge Menſch hat thn. 
The young man has it not. Der junge Menſch hatihn nicht. 
He has. Er bat. 
He has the knife. Er hat das Meffer. 
He has not the knife. Er hat das Meffer nicht. 
He has it. Cr hat es. 
Has the man } Hat der Mann ? 
Has the painter ti Hat der Maler? 
Has the friend ! Hat der Freund? 
Has the boy the carpenter’s at der Knabe den Hammer des 
hammer } Simmermannsé ? 
He has it. Gr bat ihn. 
Has the youth it? Hat ihn der Süngling ? 
Is he thirsty } SR er durftig? (Bat er Duft) 
He is thirsty. Gr ift durftig. (Er hat Durft.) 
Is he tired ? St ex müde? | 
He is not tired. Er ift nit mide. 


Is he thirsty or hungry Ho is neither thirsty nor hungry.— 
Has the friend my hat!—He has it.—He has it not.—Who has 
my sheep 1—-Your friend has it.—Who has my large sack 1—The 
baker has it.—Has the youth my hook !—He has it not.— What has 
he !—He has nothing.—Has he the hammer or the nail 1—He has 
neither the hammer nor the nail.—Has he my umbrella or my 
stick —He has neither your umbrella nor your stick.—Has he my 
coffee or my sugar 1—He has neither — coffee nor your 8 ; 
he has your honey.—Has he my brother’s biscuit or that of the 
Frenchman !—He has neither your brother’s nor that of the French- 
man; he has that of the good oy.— Which ship has he He has 
my good ship.—Has he the old sheep or the ram ? 


Has the young man my knife or that of the painter !—He has 
neither yours nor that of the painter.—Who has my brether’s fine 
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dog ?—Your friend has it—What has my friend —Ha has the 
baker’s good bread.—He has the good neighbour’s good chicken.— 
What have you ?—I have nothing—-Have you my bag or yours — 
I have that of your friend.—Have I your good knife i ou have 
it.— You have it not.—Has the youth it (Hat es) !—He has it not. 
— What has he !—-He has something good.—He has nothing bad. 
—Has he anything 1—He has nothing.—Is he sleepy 1—He is not 
sleepy.—He is hungry—Who is hungry !—The young man is 
hungry -—¥ our friend is hungry.— Y our brother’s boy is hungry.— 
My shoemaker’s brother is hungry. My good tailor’s boy is 
thirsty.— Which man has my book t—The big (groß) man has it.— 
Which man has my horse t—Your friend has it.—He has your 
good cheese.—Has he it 1—Yes, Sir, he has: it. 


TENTH LESSON.— Zehnte fLertion. 


The peasant, der Bauer (gen. n); 
the ox, der Ochſe; 
the cook, der Kok ; 
the bird, der Vogel. 
Masc. Nent. 
His Nom. fein, fein. 


Acc. feinen, fein. 


Obs. A. The conjunctive possessive pronoun fein is 
declined like mein and Ihr. (See Lessons II. and III.) 


The servant, der‘ Bediente ; 
the broom, der Befen. 
Has the servant his broom 1 Hat der Bedtente feinen Befen 1 
His eye, ’ fein Auge ; 
his foot, feinen eu: 
his rice, feinen Reis. 
Has the cook his chicken or at der Koch fein Huhn oder das bes 
that of the peasant? Bauern } 
He has his own. Er hat das feinige. 
Masc. Neut. 


His or his own (absolute f N. ber feinige. das feinige. 
possessive pronoun). A. den feinigen. das feinige. 


Has the servant his trank or Hat der Bediente feinen Keffer oder 


mine ? den meinigen ? 
He has his own. Er hat den feinigen, 
Have you your shoe or his ? Ben Ste Ihren Schuh oder den 
einigen ? 


I have his. Ich habe den feinigen. 
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Somebody or anybody, some Nom. Sere. 


one or any one (indefi- < Dar. Semandett 
P Acc. Jemanden. 
Has anybody my hat! Hat —— Arete Hut? 
. Scmand hat ihn. 
Somebody has it. . ; Gs hat thn Semanbd. 
Who has my stick } Wer hat meinen Sted ? 
Nobody has it. Miemand hat ihn. 
No one, nobody or not anybody. Mieman d. 

Obs. B. Niemand is declined exactly like Jemand. 
Who has my ribbon? Wer hat mein Band? 
Nobody has it. Niemand hat cg. 

Nobody has his broom. Niemand hat feinen Befen. 


EXERCISES. 10. 


Have you the ox of the peasant or that of the cook!—I have 
neither that of the peasant nor that of the cook.—Has the peasant 
his rice —He has it.—Have you it —I have it not.—Has his boy 
the servant’s broom t—He has it.—Who has the boy’s pencil !— 
Nobody has it.—Has your brother my stick or that of the painter ? 
—He has neither yours nor that of the painter; he has his own.— 
Has he the good or bad money !—He has neither the good nor the 
bad.—Has he the wooden or the leaden horse 7—He has neither 
the wooden nor the leaden horse.—What has he good —He has 
my good honey.—Has my neighbour’s boy my book 1—He has it 
not—Which book has he !—He has his fine book.—Has he my 
book or his own t—He has his own.—Who has my gold button ? 
— Nobody has it.—Has anybody my threafl stocking }—Nobody 
has it. 
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Which ship has the merchant?—He has his own.—Which 
horse has my friend 1—He has mine. —Has he his dog 1—He has 
it not.—Who has his dog !—Nobody has it.—Who has my bro- 
ther’s umbrella }—Somebody has it—Which broom has the ser- 
vanti—He has his own.—Is anybody hungry !—Nobody is hun- 

.—Is anybody sleepy Nobody is sleepy.—Is any one tired 1— 
Re one is tired.—Who is right — Nobody is right.—Have I his 
biscuit !—You have it not.—Have I his good brother’s ox !— 
You have it not.—Which chicken have 1!—You have his.—Is 
anybédy wrong ?!—Nobody is wrong. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON.—€lfte Lection. 


The sailor, der Matrefe, der Bootsknecht; 
the chair, der Stuhl ; 
the looking-glass, der Spiegel ; 
the candle, dag Licht ; 
the tree, der Baum 3 
the garden, der Garten ; 
the foreigner, der Fremde ; 
the glove, der Handſchuh. 
This ass, diefer Cel ; 
that hay, Diefes (dies) Heu. 
The grain, das Kern; 
the corn, das Getreide. 
This man, Diefer Mann 5 
that man, jener Mann; 
this book, Diefes (dies*) Buch; 
that book, jenes Bud). 


N. G D. Ae 
This or this one, Masc. diefer—eé—em—en. 
That or that one. Neut. jenes—ed—em—eé. 


Obs. It will be perceived that Diefer and jener are 
declined exactly like the definite article. (See Lesson 
I.) The English almost always use that, when the 
Germans use biefes. In German jeser is only em- 
ployed when it relates to a person or a thing spoken 
of before, or to make an immediate comparison be- 
tween two things or persons. Therefore, whenever 
this is not the case, the English that must be translated 
by diefer. 

Have you this hat or that one? Haben Sie dicen oder jenen Hut? 
But. Aber, fondern. 


Obs. Aber is used after affirmative and negative 
propositions ; fondern is only used after negative propo- 
sitions. 

I have not this, but that one. Ich habe nicht Mefen, fendern jenen. 
Has the neighbour this book or Hat der Nachbar diefes oder jenes 
that one ? Much I 


a Dies is often used for biefes in the nominative and accusative net- 
ter, particularly when it is not followed by a substantive, and when it re- 
presents a whole sentence, as will be seen hereafter. 


Ay 
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He has this, but not that one. Er hat dieſes, aber nicht jenes. 

Have you this looking-glass or Haben Sie diefen oder jenen Spies 
that one } gel? 

I have neither this nor that one. Ich habe weder Diefen noch jenen. 


That ox, Diefer Ochſe; 

the letter, der Brief; 

the note, der Zettel.(das Billet) 3 
the horse-shoe, das Hufrifen. 


EXERCISE 12, 


Which hay has the foreigner '—He has that of the peasant.— Has 
the sailor my looking-glass !—He has it not.—Have you this can- 
die or that onet—I have this one.—Have you the hay of my gar. 
den or that of yours !—I have neither that of your garden nor that 
of mine, but that of the foreigner.— Which glove have you !—I 
have his glove.—Which chair has the foreigner —He has his 
own.—Who has my candle !—This man has it.—Who has 
that looking-glass That foreigner has it-——What has your ser 
vant (Ihr ‘Bedienter) —He has the tree of this garden.—Has he 
that man’s book !—He has not the book of that man, but that ot 
this boy.—Which ox has this peasant —He has that of your 
neighbour.—Have I your letter or his !—You have neither mine 
nor his, but that of your friend.—Have you this horse’s hay 1—I 
have not its hay, but its shoe.—Has your brother my note or his 
own tHe has that of the sailor—Has this foreigner my glove 
or his own '—He has neither yours nor his own, bat that of his 
friend.—Are you hungry or thirsty !—I am neither hungry nor 
thirsty, but sleepy.—Is he sleepy or hungry !—He is neither slee- 
py nor hungry, but tired.— Am right or wrong 1—Y ou are neither 
right nor wrong, but your good boy is wrong.—Have I the good 
or the bad knife I-—You have neither the good nor the bad, but the 
ugly (one) —What have It—You have nothing good, but some- 
thing bad.—Who has my ass 1— The peasant has it. 


TWELFTH LESSON.— Zwölfte fection. 


N @ D A. 
That or which (relative § Masc. welder—es—em—en. 
pronoun). Neut. weldys—eé—em—es. 


Obs. A. It will be perceived that the relative pro- 


_ noun weldyer is declined like the definite article, which 


may be substituted for it; but then the masculine and 
neuter of the genitive case is deffen instead of des, 
Weldyer is never used in the genitive case. 
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Have you the hat, which my Haten Sie den Hut, welden mein 


brother has} Bruder hat ? 
I have not the hat, which your Ich habe nicht den Hut, weichen Sher 
brotber has. Bruder hat. 


Have you the horse, which I Haben Sie das Pferd, welches ich 
ave abe ? 
I have the horse, which you have. Sa te habe das Pferd, weiches Sie 


Masc. Neut. 
Nom. berjenige. dasjenige. 
That or the one (determi- ) Gen. besjenigen. des jenigen. 
native pronoun). Dar. demjenigen. demjenigen. 
Acc. denjenigen. dasjenige. 


Obs. B. Derjenige is always used with a rela- 
tive pronoun, to determine the person or thing to which 
that pronoun relates. It is compounded of the definite 
article and jenig, and declined like an adjective, pre- 
ceded by this article. The article alone may also be , 
substituted in its stead, but must then undergo the 
modification pointed out in the foregoing observation, 
as will be seen hereafter. 


I have that, or the one which Ich habe denjenigen, welden Ste 
you have. 3 ot habe den, welchen Sie haben. 
Sie haben dasjenige, welches ich 
Eie baten das, welcher ich habe. 
Masculine. 


Nom. berjenige, weldjer. 
. Acc. benjenigen, welder. 
That which or the one which. Neuter. 


Nom. dasjenige, welches. 
Acc. dasjenige, welches. 


You have that which I have. } 


Which carriage have you : Welchen Wagen haben Sic 7 
I have that which your friend Ich babe den ſorienigem). welchen 
has. Ihr Freund hat 
The carriage, der Wagen 5 
the house, das Haus. 
Masc. berfelbe (der nämliche). 
The same. Neut. dasfelbe (bas naͤmliche). 
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. Obs. C. Derfelbe, the same, is compounded of 
the definite article and feld, and is declined like berjes 
nige. It is frequently used instead of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person to avoid repetition and to 
make the sentence more perspicuous. 


Have you the same stick, which Haten Gie denfelben (den nänılis 


I have ? chen) Sted, den ich habe ? 
I have the same. Sch habe denfelben (den nänlichen). 
Has that man the same cloth, Hat diefer Mann dasfelbe (das näm⸗ 
which you have ? lihe) Buch, weldhes (das) Eie 
° haben ? 
He has not the same. Gr hat nicht dasſelbe (das nämliche). 


Has he (that is, has the same Hat derfelbe meinen Handfchuh ? 
man) my glove? ; 
He has it not. Er hat ihn (denfelben) nicht. 


ı EXERCISE 13. 


Have you the garden, which I have —I have not the one that 
you have.—Which looking-glass have you?—I have the one 
which your brother has.—Has he the hook that your friend has !— 
He has not the one which my friend has.—Which candle has he ? 
—He has that of his neighbour.—He has the one that I have.— 
Has he this tree or that one?—He has neither this nor that, but 
the one which I have.—Which ass has the man ?—He has the 
one that his boy has.—Has the stranger your chair or mine —He 
has neither yours nor mine; but he has his friend’s good chair.— 
Have you the glove which I have, or the one that my tailor has.— 
l have neither the one which you have, nor the one which your 
tailor has, but my own.—Has your shoemaker my fine shoe, or 
that of his boy —He has neither yours nor that of his boy, but 
that of the good stranger.— Which house has the baker !—He has 
neither yours nor mine, but that of his good hrother.— Which car- 
riage have 1 !—Have I mine or that of the peasant !—You have 
neither yours nor that of the peasant; you have the one which 1 
have.—Have you my fine carriage ?!—I have it not; but the 
Frenchman has it.— What has the Frenchman 1—He has nothing. 
— What has the shoemaker t—~He has something fine. — What has 
he fine —He has his fine shoe.—Is the shoemaker right t—He is 
not wrong ; but this neighbour, the baker, is right.—Is your horse 
hungry !—It (&s) is not hungry, but thirsty.—Have you my ass’s 
hay or yours !—I have that which my brother has.—Has your 
friend the same horse that my brother has —He has not the same 
horse, but the same coat.—Has he ( Hat derſelbe) my umbrella }—He 

a8 it not. 


THIRTEENTH LESSON.—Dreijehnte Lection. 
DECLENSION OF MASCULINE AND NEUTER SUBSTANTIVES. 


I. SınGuLar. 

Rutes.—1. Substantives of the masculine and neu- 
ter gender take es or 8 in the genitive case singular: 
those ending in 8, $, 3, 8, take es; all others, particu- 
larly those ending in el, en, er, chen and leit, take 8. 

2. Masculine substantives which end in e in 
the nominative singular, take n in the other cases of 
the singular and plural,* and do not soften the radical 
vowel. 


II. Pıvsuar. 


Rores.—1. All substantives, without exception, 
take n in the dative case of the plural, if they have 
not one in the nominative. 

2. All masculine and neuter substantives ending in 
ei, en, er, as also diminutives in chen and fem, have the 
same termination in the plural as in the singular. 

8 In all cases of the plural masculine substan- 
tives take e, and neuter substantives er; and soften the 
radical vowels a, 0, u, into A, 6, ũ. 

4. In words of the neuter gender ending in dl, en, 
er, the radical vowel is not softened in the plural, ex- 
cept in: das Klofter, the convent ; plur. die Klofter.” © 


The hats, die Hüte; 
the buttons, die Knoͤpfe; 
the tables, die Zifche ; 
the houses, die Häuſer 3° 
the ribbons, die Bänder. 


e Except ber Rafe, the cheese ; gen. bes Käſes; plur. die Rafe. 

>» The declension of those substantives which deviate from these rules 
will be separately noted *. 

e It must be observed that in the diphthong att, a is softened. In the diph- 
thong eu, u is not softened, as: ber Freund, the friend ; plur. die Freunde, the 

ends. 


The threads, die Faden ; 

the tailors, die Schneider ; 

the notes, die Zettel, die Billette. 
The boys, Die Knaben ; 

the Frenchmen, die Franzefen ; 

men or the men, die Menfchen.. 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES PRECEDED BY THE DEFINITE 
ARTICLE IN THE PLURAL. 


“ For all genders. 
Nom. the good. Nom. die guten. 
Gen. of the good. Gen. der guten. 
Dar. to the good. Dart. den guten. 
Acc. the good. Acc. Die guten. 


The good boys. _ Die guten Knaben. 
The ugly dogs. Die häßlichen Hunde.‘ 


Obs. Adjectives preceded in the plural by a posses- 
sive pronoun, have the same declension as with the 
definite article. 

For all genders. 
Nom. meine guten. 


G e 7 tert. 
My good (plural). < Dur. meinen ten. 


Acc. meine guten. 
Havo you my good books } Haben Sie meine guten Bücher ? 
I have your good books. Sa habe Ihre guten Bücher. 
A TABLE - 
OF THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
Subst. Masculine. Sabet. Feminine. Subst 
N. N. N. 
: G. | 8 or es. G.| . ‘abl G. | 8 or e®. 
8 )D. ore. |D.f made Ip, or ¢. 
& 
a | A. A. A. 


4 The word Hand, dog, does not soften the vowel u in the plural 
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Subst. Masculine. Subet. Feminine. Subst. Neuter. 
N. | e. N. N. er. 
4 1G. |e G. G. er. 
E D. len oren. nf “7 n. D. ern. 
Ale A. A. er. 


EXERCISE. 14. 


Have you the tables?— Yes, Sir, I have the tables.—Have you 
my tables No, Sir, I have not your tables.—Have I your but- 
tons !—You have my buttons.—Have I your fine houses !— You 
have my fine houses.—Has the tailor the buttons '—He has not 
the buttons, but the threads.—Has your tailor my good buttons !— 
My tailor has your good gold buttons.— What has the boy -—He 
has the gold threads.—Has he my gold or my silver threads — 
He has neither your gold nor your silver threads—Has the 
Frenchman the fine houses or the good notes !—He has neither the 
fine houses nor the good notes.— What has he !—He has his good 
friends.—Has this man my fine umbrellas t—He has not your fine 
umbrellas, but your good coats.—Has any one my good letters !— 
No one has your good letters.—Has the tailor’s son (der Gehn) my 
food knives or my good thimbles?—He has neither your good 

nives nor your good thimbles, but the ugly coats of the stranger’s 
big (groß) boys.—Have I your friend’s good ribbons !}—You have 
not my friend’s good ribbons, but my neighbour's fine carriage.— 
Has your friend the shoemaker’s pretty sticks, or my good tailor’s 
prety dogs !—My friend has my good shoemaker’s fine books; 

ut he has neither the shoemaker’s pretty sticks npr your good 
tailor’s pretty dogs.—Is your neighbour right or wrong !—He is 
neither right nor wrong.—Is he thirsty or hungry !—He is neither 
thirsty nor hungry. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON.—Dierjehnte Lection. 


The Englishman, der Engländer ; 


the German, der Deutfche ; 

the Turk, der Zürfe 5 

the small books, die Heinen Bücher ; 
the large horses, die großen Pferde. 


Have the English the fine hats Haben die Engländer die fchänen Hae 
of the French } te der Franzoſen? 
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For ail genders. 
Nom. diejenigen or bie. . 
Gen. derjenigen — berer. 
Those. Dar. denjenigen — denen. 
Acc. diejenigen — Die. 


Obs. A. When the definite article is substituted 
for derjenige, its genitive plural is derer, and its dative 
plur. denen. (See also Lesson XII. Obs. B.) 


Have you the books which the Haben Gic die Bücher, welche die 
men have } Männer haben ? 

K have not those which the men Ich habe nicht Diejenigen (die), wels 
have; but I have those which he die Männer haben; aber ih 


“ 


you have. habe die (diejenigen), welche Sie 
haben. 
For all genders. 
The same. Diefelben* (die nämlichen. 


See Lesson XIL Obs. C.) 


Have you the same books, which Haben Gie dieſelben Bücher, die ich 
I have? babe $ 


I have the same. Sch habe diefelben. 
The Italian, the Italians, der Staliener, die Stafiener ; 
the Spaniard, the Spaniards, der Spanier, die Spanier.» 
For all genders. 
Nom. welche or die. 
° GEN. wel — deren. 
Which (plar.) det 


Dar. weldyen — denen. 
Acc. welche — Die. 


Obs. B. When the definite article stands for welcher, 
its genitive case plural is not derer, but deren. (See 
Lesson XII. Obs. A.) The genitives beffen, deren, are 
preferable to the genitives welches, welder, being more 
easily distinguished from the nominative. 


For all genders. 
N. G OD. A. 
These. biefe, biefer, dieſen, dieſe. 
Those. jene, jener, jenen, jene. 


a Diefelben is declined like biejenigen. 
b Nouns derived from foreign languages do not soften the radical vowel ia 
the plural. 
2 


, Obs. C. The definite article may be used instead 
. of these pronouns. Before a noun it follows the regu- 
lar declension ; but when alone, it undergoes the same 
changes as when substituted for derjenige (See Obs. A. 
above). The pronoun der, dag, is distinguished from 
the article der, dad, by a stress in the pronunciation. 
As an article, it throws the principal accent on the 
word which immediately follows. 


“Which books have you ? Welche Bücher haben Sic ? 

Have you these books or those? Haben Gie diefe oder jene Bücher ? 

I have neither these nor those. 

I have neither the one nor the > Sch habe weder Diefe nec jene. 
other.® 

I have neither those of the Span- Sch habe weder die der Spanier nach 
iards nor those of the Turks. die der Tuͤrken. 


EXERciIses. 15. 


Have yon these horses or those !—I have not these, but those. — 
Have you the coats of the French or those of the English —Ihave 
not those of the French, but those of the English.—Have you the’ 
pretty sheep (das Echaf takes c, and is not softened in the plural) 
of the Turks or those of the Spaniards ?—I have neither those of 
teh Turks nor those of the Spaniards, but those of my brother.— 
Has your brother the fine asses of the Spaniards or those of the 
Italians !—He has neither those of the Spaniards nor those of the 
Italians, but he has the fine asses of the French.— Which oxen has 
you brother 1—He has those of the Germans.—Has your friend my 
arge letters or those of the Germans t—He has neisher the one nor 
the other (See Note *, Lesson XIV.).— Which letters has he — 
He has the small letters which you have.—Have I these houses or 
those —You have neither these nor those.—Which houses have 
I?—You have those of the English.—Has any ane the tall tailor’s 

old buttons I—Nobody has the tailor’s gold buttons, but somebody 
a8 those of your friend. 


16. 


Have I the notes of the foreigners or those of my boy ?—You 
have neither those of the foreigners nor those of your boy, but those 
of the great Turks.—Has the Turk my fine horse ?—He has it 
not.—Which horse has he ?—He has his own.—Has your neigh- 
bour my chicken or my sheep —My neighbour has neither your 
chicken nor your sheep.— What has he !—He has nothing good.— 
Have you nothing fine ?—I have nothing fine.—Are you tired !—I 


¢ The English phrases the former and the latter, the one and the other, are 
generally expressed in German by biefer, plur. diefe, and jener, plur. jene, but 
a an inverted order, tiefer referring to the latter and jencr to the former. 
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am not tired.—Which rice has your friend !—He has that of his 
merchant.—Which sugar has he I—He has that which I have.— 
Has he your merchant’s good coffee or that of mine 1—He has nei- 
ther that of yours nor that of mine ; he has his own.— Which shipe 
(das Schiff forms its plural in €) has the Frenchman }—He has the 
ships of the English.—Which houses has the Spaniard !—He has 
the same which you have.—Has he my good knives |—~He has your 
good knives.—Has he the thread stockings which I have !—He has 
not the same that you have, but those of his brother. : 





FIFTEENTH LESSON.—iinfehnte Lection. 


The glass, das Glas ; 
the comb, der Kam. 
Have you my small combs? Haben Sie meine Heinen Rämme } 
I have them. Ich habe fie. 
Them, fie (after the verb). 


Piaral for all genders. 
N. G D A 
My (plural), | meine-meiner-meinen-meine. 


our, — Ihre -Ihrer -Ihren -Ihre. 
His, — feine -fetner -feinen -feine. 
Their, — ihre -ihrer -ihren -thre. 
Have you my fine glass } Haben Sie mein ſchönes Glas } 
Has he my fine glasses } Hat er meine fhönen Safer } 
He has thom. Sr hat fie. 
‘The man has them. Dee Mann hat fie 
He has them not. Gr bat fie ni dt. 
The men have them. Die Männer haben fie. 
Have the men them? Haben fie die Männer } 


Have you my chairs or hia! Haben Cie meine Stühle oder die 
feinigen 1 (See Lesson VII.) 
I have neither yours nor his. Sch habe weder die Shrigen noch die 


feinigen. 
Which chairs have you! Weiche Stühle haben Sie ? 
I have mine. Ich habe die meinigen. 
Some sugar, Suder 5 
some bread, Prods 
- some salt, Salz. 


Rote. Some or any before a noun is not expressed 
in German. 


EXERCISE. 17. 


Have you my good combs !—I have them.—Have you the good 
horses of the English —1 have them not.—Which brooms have 
you?—I have those of the foreigners—Have you my coats or 
those of my friends?—I have neither yours nor those of your 
friends.—Have you mine or his?—I have his—Has the Italian 
the good cheeses which you have?—He has not those which I 
have, but those which you have.—Has your boy my good pencils } 
He has them.—Has he the carpenter’s nails !—He has them not. 
— What has he 1—He has his iron nails.—Has anybody the thim- 
bles of the tailors !—Nobody has them.—Who has the ships of 
the Spaniards!—The English have them.—Have the English 
these ships or those !—The English have their ships. —Have your 
brothers my knives or theirs—My brothers have neither your 
knives nor theirs.—Have I your chickens or those of your cooks ? 
—You have neither mine nor those of my cooks.— Which chick- 
ens have I?—~You have those of the good peasant.—Who has 
my oxen !—Your servants have them.—Have the Germans them } 
~—I'he Germans have them not, but the Turks have thein.— Who 
has my wooden table I— Your boys have it.—Who has my good 
bread Y—Y our friends have it. 


SIXTEENTH LESSON.— Bechzehnte Lection. 
DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES WITHOUT AN ARTICLE. 


Rue. An adjective, not preceded by an article, 
takes the same termination as the definite article, ex- 
cept in the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, 
which then ends in en instead of ee. 


Masculine. Neuter. 
N. guter Wein. gutes Sal. 
Good wine or some good G. guten Weines. guten Sal 


é ges. 
wine, &c. D. gutem Weine. gutem Salze. 


A. guten Wein. gutes Salz. 
. Piaral for all gendors. 
Good or some good, &c. N. GG. D. A. 
(plural.) gute, guter, guten, gute. 


Some good cheese, guter Rafe ; 
some good bread, ; guteé Brod. 


Singular. 


. c+, 6M. welchen, beffen, besfelben. 
Some of it, any of it, of it. N. welches, deffen, besfelben. 


Plural for all genders. 
Some of them, any of them, ; welche, beren, berfelben. 


of them. 


Obs. The pronoun some or any, when taken in a 
partitive sense, is expressed by weld) Of him, of it, of 
them, &c., when governed by a substantive, an adjec- 
tive, or a verb requiring in German the genitive, are 
expressed by the genitive of the personal pronouns, if 
relating to a person, and if to a thing, by the genitives 
. beffen, desfelben, deren, derfelben, which may sometimes 
be omitted. 


Have you any wine? Haben Sie Wein ? 

I have some. Sch habe welchen. 

Have you any water ? Haben Sie Wafler ? 

I have some. Ich habe welches. 

Have you any good wine} Haben Sie guten Wein ? 

I have some. Sch habe welchen. 

Have I any good cloth } Habe ich gutes Sud ? 

You have some. Sie haben welches. 

Have you any shoes } Haben Sie Schuhe ? 

I have some. Sch habe welche. 

Have you good or bad horses? Haben Sie gute eder ſchlechte Pferde? 

I have some good ones. Ich habe gute. 

Have you good or bad wine ! Haben Sie guten oder ſchlechten 

in 

I have some good. Sch habe guten. 

Have you good or bad water? Haben Sie gutcé oder ſchlechtes Wafs 
er? 

I have some good. 94 habe gutes. 


EXERCISE. 18. 


Have you any sugar !—I have some.—Have you any good cof- 
fee 1—I have some.—Have you any salt —I have some.—Have I 
any good salt !—You have some.—Have I any shoes !—You have 
some.—Have I any prety dogs t—You have some.—Has the man 
any good honey !—He has some.—What has the man !—He has 
some good bread.—What has the shoemaker —He has some 

retty shoes.—Has the sailor any biscuits (3wiebad does not soften 
in the plural) !—He has some.—Has your friend any good pencils } 
—He has some.—Have you good or had coffee?—I have somo 
good.—Have you good or bad wood !—I have some good.—Have 
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I good or bad oxen !—You have some bad (ones).—Has your 
brother good or bad cheese !—He has neither good nor bad.— What 
has he good !—He has some good friends.— Who has some cloth ? 
—My neighbour has some.— Who has some money !— The French 
have some.—-Who has some gold I—The English have some.— 
Who has some good horses ?!—The Germans have some.—Who 
has some „good hay !—This ass has some.—Who ‚has some good 
bread !—T'hat Spaniard has some. —Who has some good books ? — 
These Frenchmen have some.—Who has some good ships!— 
Those Englishmen have some t—Has anybody wine !—Nobody 
has any.—Has the Italian fine or ugly horses !—He has some ugly 
(ones).—Have you wooden or stone tables ?—I have neither wood- 
en nor stone (ones).—Has your boy the fine books of mine —He 
has not those of your boy, but his own.—Has he any good thread 
etockings !—He has some.— What has the Turk !—He has nothing. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON.—Siebemehnte Lection. 
Singular. 

N G. D A. 

No, none, not a, or not M. tein, keine, feinem, fein 

any. N. fein, feines, feinem, fein. 


Obs. A. The word fein has this declension when, 
like no in English, it is followed by a substantive; 
but when the substantive is understood as with none 
in English, it forms its nominative masculine in er, and 
its nominative and accusative neuter in e8 or 8. 


Have you any wine} Haben Sie Wein? 

I have none. Ich habe keinen. 

Have you no bread ? Haben Sie kein Brod? 
I have not any. Sch habe keines (keins). 


Obs. B. It will be observed that any is expressed 
py fein, when accompanied by a negation. 


Plural for all genders. 
No, none, ornotany(pu- (N. G OD. A. 
r al). feine, feiner, feinen, feine, 
Have you no shoes } Haben Sie keine Schuhe? 
I have none. Ich habe keine. 
Have you any} Haben Sie welche ? 
A have not any. Sch habe feine. 


Has the man apy ? Hat der Mann welde ? 
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He has none. Er hat Fine. 
Has he any good books ? Hat er gute Bücher ? 
He has some. Er hat welde. 
The American, der Amerifaner ; 
the Irishman, der Sridnder ; 
the Scotchman, der Schottländer (Schette) ; 
the Dutchman, der Helander ; 
the Russian, der Ruffe 


Rute. Compound words in manıt form their plural 
by changing this termination into leute. 


The merchants, die Kaufleute ; 
the carpenters, die Zimmerteute. 
EXERCISE. 19. | 


Has the American good money ?—He has some.—Have the 
Dutch good cheese ?— Yes, Sir, the Dutch have some.—Has the 
Russian no cheese 1—He has none.—Have you good stockings I— 
I have some. — Have you good or bad honey _f have some good. 
—Have you some good coffee —I have none.—Have you some bad 
coffee ?—1 have some.—Has the Irishman good wine !—He has 
none.—Has he good water }—He has some.—Has the Scotchman 
some good salti-—He has none.—What has the Dutchman !—He 
has good ships.—Have I some bread !—You have none.—Have I 
some good friends —You have none.—Who has good friends 1— 
The Frenchman has some.—Has your servant (Ihr Bedienter) any 
coats or brooms !—~He has some good brooms, but no coats.—Has 
any one hay t—Some one has some.—Who has some !—My ser- 
vant has some.—Has this man any bread ?}—He has none.—Who 
has good shoes?—My good shoemaker has some.—Have you the 
good hats of the Russians, or those of the Dutch }—I have neither 
those of the Ruseians nor those of the Dutch, I have those of the 
Irish.—Which sacks has your friend —He has the good sacks of 
the merchants.—Has your boy the good hammers of the carpen- 
ters 1—No, Sir, he has them not.—Has this little boy some sugar ? 
—He has none.—Has the brother of your friend good combs I— 
The brother of my friend has none, bat I have some.--Who has 
good wooden chairs Nobody has any. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON.— Achtzehnte Lection. 


The hatter, der Hutmacdher ; 
the joiner, der Jiſchler (Schreiner). 


Masculine. Reuter. 
Nom. ein. ein. 
Gen. eines. eines. 
A or an (one). Dar. einem. einem. 


Acc. einen. ein. 


Obs. A. Whena substantive is understood, ein like 
fein, takes er in the nominative masculine, and e® or $ 
in the nominative and accusative neuter. (See pre- 
ceding Lesson.) 


Have you a looking-glass } Haben Sie einen Spieast ? 


ave one. SH babe einen. 
Have you a book ! Haben Sie ein Bud 7 
{ have one. Sch habe eins (eines). 
i have none. Sch babe keins (keines). 
Obs. B. Neither the indefinite article nor fein is 
ever accompanied by weld). 
And. Und. 


DECLENSION OF AN ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE INDEFINITE 
ARTICLE OR A POSSESSIVE PRONOUN IN THE SINGULAR. 


(See Obs. in Lessons IIL and XIIL) 
gutes 
A good. G. eines guten. eines guten. 


Have yous good round hat? Haben Sie einen guten runden Hut? 


I have one. Sch habe einen. 

Has be a beautiful house ? Hat er ein fhénes Haus 7 

He has one. Gr hat eins (eines). 

He has none. Gr hat keins (Feines). 

I have two of them. Sch babe deren zwei. (Seo Obs. 
Lesson XVI.) 

He has three. Er hat deren drei. 

You have four. Sie haben deren vier. 

Have you five good horses ? Haben Sie fünf gute Pferde ? 

I have’six. Sch habe deren feds. 


Ihave six good and seven bad Sh habe fechs gute und fieben 
ones, ſchlechte. 
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MECAPITULATION OF THE RULES RELATIVE TO THE DECLENSION 
OF ADJECTIVES. 


We have shown in the foregoing lessons that in 
German as in English, the adjective always precedes 
the substantive. When two or more adjectives are 
before the same noun, they all follow the same declen- 
sion. Adjectives are not declined when they are not 
accompanied by a substantive expressed or understood, 
i. e., when they form the predicate of a proposition. - 
Ex. Shr Hut ift ſchön, your hat is beautiful; mein Band 
ift ſchön, my ribbon is beautiful; Ihre Hüte find ſchön, 
your hats are beautiful. | 


When followed by a substantive expressed or under- 
stood, the adjective is declined, and assumes three dif- 
ferent forms, viz: 


Ist, Before a substantive without an article pre- 
ceding, it takes the same termination as the definite 
article, except in the genitive case singular masculine 
and neuter, in which it adds en instead of e8. 


2d, When it follows the definite article, or a word 
of the same termination, it adds en in all cases, except 
in the nominative singular of all genders, and the ac- 
cusative singular feminine and neuter, in which it 
adds e. 


3d, When preceded by the indefinite article, or a 
possessive or personal pronoun, it adds er in the nomi- 
native masculine, e inthe nominative and accusative 
feminine, e6 in the nominative and accusative neuter, 
and en in the other cases. 


All participles partake of the nature of adjectives, 
and are subject to the same laws. 
2* 
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— A TABLE 


OF THE DECLENSION OF GERMAN ADJECTIVES. 


I. The adjective Ii. The adjective IIL The adjective 
without au article before | preceded by the defi-} preceded by the indefi- 


a substantive | nite article. nite article. 
Mese. | Fom. | Neut. |'Masc.| Fem.| Wong. || Mase. | Fom. | Neut. 
R Nom.er |e es je |e Je er fe ed 
5 Gen. en [er [en jenjen |en | en | en | en 
2 | Dar. em jer |em jen jet jen | en | en | en 
2 Acc. en le les ferie le en le |e 
Nom. e en 
3 |Gem. er |For all | en |For all ~ 
5 Dar. en { genders.| en | genders 
A Acc. e en 


Obs. A. The adjective is declined in the same 
manner when taken substantively. 

B, Adjectives preceded by the words: alle, all; 
einige, etliche, some, sundry ; gewiffe, certain ; feine, none ; 
manche, several; mehrere, many, several ; fold, such ; 
verfchtedene, various ; viele, many; weldje, which; wenige, 
few, lose the letter n in the nominative and accusa- 
tive plural; but they keep that termination when pre- 
ceeded by a possessive or personal pronoun in the 
plural.® 

C. Adjectives ending in el, en, er, forthe sake of 
euphony often reject the letter e which precedes those 
three consonants. Ex. instead of edeler, goldener, thenes 
rer, we say: edler, golbner, theurer. 


EXERCISE. 20. 


Have you a good servant ?—I have one.—Has your hatmaker a 
beautiful house —He has two of them.—Have I a pretty gold rib- 
bon t—You have one.—What has the joiner !—He has beautiful 


a Most modern authors frequently reject this distinction, and form all the 
eases of the plural in en. 
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tables.—Has he a beautiful round (rund) table?—He has one.— 
Has the baker a large looking-glass t—He has one.—Has- the 
Scotchman the friends that I have !—He has not the same that you 
have, but he has good friends.—Has he your good books !—He has 
them.—Have I their good hammers !—You have them not, but you 
have your good iron nails.—Has that hatter my good hat I—He has 
not yours, but his own.—Have I my good shoes !—-You have not 
ours; you have his.—Who has mine —Somebody has them.— 
a6 any body two letters?— The brother of my neighbour has 
three.—Has your cook two sheep (plur. Schafe) —He has four. — 
Has he six good chickens !—He has three good and seven bad.— 
Has the merchant good wine —He has some.—Has the tailor good 
coats !—He has none.—Has the baker good bread !—He has some. 
— What has the carpenter —He has good nails.—What has your 
merchant !—~He has good pencils, good coffee, good honey, and 
good biscuits (plur. Swiebadte).— Who has good iron !—My good 
tiend has some.—Am I right or wrong I—You are wrong.—Is any 
body sleepy '—The shoemaker is sleepy and thirsty.—Is he tired } 
—He is not tired.—Has your servant the glasses of our (unferer, 
see the next Lesson) friends —He has not those of: your friends, 
but those of his great merchants.—Has he my wooden chair —He 
has not yours, but that of his boy.—Are you thiraty I—I am not 


thirsty, but very hungry (großen Hunger). 


NINETEENTH LESSON.— Nennzehnte Lection. 


How much? How many ? Wievtelts 
How many hats 1 Mieviel Hüte ! 
How many knives } Micvicl Meffer $ 
How mach bread ¢ . Wieviel Brod ? 
Only, but. Nur. 
How many tables have you? 2Mieviel Tiſche haben Sie ? 
I have only two. Sch habe deren nur zwei. (See 


Obs. Lesson XVI.) 
How many knives have you? Wieviel Meffer haben Sie ? 


I have but one good one. Sd) habe nur ein gutes. 
" Bight, acht ; 
nine, neun; 
ten, zehn. 


»” Cardinal numbers are used to answer the question wieviel, how 
many 
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Mesc. Neat. 
, N. was für ein. was für eit. 
What(designating thena- } A, was für einen. was fr ein. 
ture or kind of a thing)? Plural for all genders 


Was für. 
What table have you? _ Mas für einen Tif haben Sie ? 
I have a wooden table.» Sd habe einen hölzernen Tiſch. 
What tables has he ? Was für Tifche hat er 7 
He has stone tables. Er hat fteinerne Zifche. 
What book has your friend? Was für ein Buch hat Ihr Freund? 
He has a pretty book. Gr hat ein hübfches Buch. 
What paper have you ? Was für: Papier haben Sie? 
I have some fine paper. Ich habe fchöncs Papier. 
What sugar has he Was für Zuder hat er? 
He has some good sugar. Gr bat guten Zuder. 
Mase. Neut. 
Nom. unfer. unfer. 
Our Gen. unſeres. unfered. 
° Dar. unferem. - unſerem. 
Acc. unferen. unfer. 
Plural for all genders. 
N. G. D. A. 
Our (plural). unfere, nee unferen, un⸗ 
ere. 
Ours (singular and plaral). Der (das) unferige ; die unferigen. 


Obs. When aconsonant, [,m,norr,stands between 
two e’s, one of them is omitted to avoid too soft a pronun- 
Ation (see Lesson XXI., Obs. C.), except when this 
setter is necessary to the termination of the word or 
the indication of the case. Thus we frequently say, 
unfers, unferm, unfre, Eures,’ Eurem, Eure, &c., instead of 
unferes, unferem, unfere, Gueres, Euerem, Euere, dc. 


EXERCISES. 21. 


How many friends have you t—I have two good friends. —Have 
you eight good trunks 1-—I have nine.—Has your friend ten good 


» The pupils will take care not to answer here with the definite article. 

e The indefinite article is never placed before collective words, such as: 
Papier, paper; Wein, wine; Qucfer, sugar, &c. 

d @uer, your, is in fact the second person of the possessive pronoun. Ihr is 
the third person, used generally out of politeness, and for that reason written 
with a capital letter. (See Lessons II. and XV.) 
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brooms 1—He has only three.—Has he two good ships 1—He has 
only one.—How many hammers has the carpenter }—He has only 
four.—How many shoes has the shoemaker !—He has ten.—Has 
the young man ten good books —He has only five.—Has the 
painter seven good umbrellas —He has not seven, but one.—How 
many corks (ropfen does not soften in the plur.) have I?— You 
have only three.—Has your neighbour our good bread 1—He has 
not ours, but that of his brother.—Has our horse any hay t—It (€#) 
has some.—Has the friend of our tailor good buttons !—He has 
some.—Has he gold buttons !—He has no gold (buttons), bat sil- 
ver (ones).—How many oxen has our brother —He has no oxen. 
—How many coats has the young man of our neighbours (plur. 
Nachbarn) —The young man of our neighbours has only one good 
coat, but that of your friends has three of them.—Has he our good 
rams t—He has them.—Have I his !—You have not his, but ours. 
—How many good rams have I !—~You have nine. 


22. 


Who has our silver candlesticks —Our merchant’s boy has 
them.—Has he our large birds ?—He has not ours, but those of the 
great Irishman.—Has the Italian great eyes (dag Auge takes n in 
the plur. and is not softened) I—He has great eyes and great feet. 
—Who has t thread stockings !—The Spaniard has some.— 
Has he any cheese 1!—He has none.—Has he corn !—He has some. 
— What kind of corn has he '—He has good corn.— What kind of 
rice has our cook ?—He has good rice.—What kind of pencils has 


our merchant !—He has pencils.—Has our baker good bread ? 
—He has good bread and good wine. 
23. 


Who is thirsty I—Nobody is thirsty; but the friend of our 
neighbour is sleepy.—Who has our iron knives I— The Scotch- 
man has them.—Has he them t—He has them.—What kind of 
friends have you t—I have good friends.—Is the friend of our 
Englishmen right —He is neither right nor wrong.— Has he good 
little birds, and good little sheep (plur. Schafe) —He has neither 
birds nor sheep.— What has the Italian!—He has nothing.—Has 
our tailor’s boy anything beautiful !—He has nothing beautiful, but 
something ugly.—What has he ugly 1—He has an ugly dog.— 
Has he an ugly horse —He has no horse.—What has our young 
friend !—He has nothing.—Has he a good book I—He has one.— 
Has he good salt ?—He has none. - 


TWENTIETH LESSON.—Zwanjigste Lection. 
Much, many, a good deal of. Wiel. 


° Much wine. Biel Wein. 
Much money. Ciel Geld. 


Obs. A. When viel is preceded by an article, pro- 
noun, or preposition, or when it stands alone and is 
used substantively, it is declined like an adjective ; 
otherwise it is indeclinable. 


Have you much wine? Haben Sie viel guten Wein ? 


I have a good deal. Sch babe deffen vie. (See Obs. 
Lesson XVI. 
Have you much money } Haben Sie viel Geld ? 
1 have a good deal. Ich habe deflen viel. 
Too much. Su viel. 
You have too much wine. Sie haben gu viel Wein. 
We. it. 
We have. Wir haben. 
We have not. Wir haben nicht. 
We hare little or notmuch money. Wir haben nicht viel Geld. 
Enough. Genug 
Enough money. Geld genug. 
Knives enough. Mefler genug. 
Obs. B. Genug is never put before the substantive. 
Little. Wenig 


Obs. C. Our remark on viel applies equally to wenig. 
But these two words are declined, when they relate to 
several distinct things, or anything that may be coun- 
ted, as will be seen hereafter. 


But little, only alittle (not much). Nur wenig (nicht viel). 
Have you enough wine ! Haben Sie Wein genug? 
I have only a little, but enough. Sch habe deffen nur wenig, aber ges 
nug. (See Obs. Lesson XVL} 


A little. Ein wenig. 
A little wine. . Ein wenig Rein. 
A little salt. Ein wenig Sal. 
Courage. der Muth. 
You have but little courage. ie haben nicht viel Muth. 
We have few friends. Wir haben wenig Freunde. 


Of them (relative to persons). Ih rer (gen. of the personal fr 
noun fie, they; see Obs. 
son XVI.) 
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Have you many friends ? Haben Sie viel Freunde? , 

We have but few. Wir haben ihrer nur wenige (See 
Obs. C. above). 

You have but little money. Sie haben nicht viel Geld. 


Has the foreigner much money ? Hat der Fremde viel Geld ? 
He has but little. Er hat deffen nur wenig. 


EXERCISES. 24. 


Have you much coffee?—I have only a little. —Has your friend 
much water I-—He has a great deal.—Has the foreigner much 
com t—He has not much. —What has the American }—He has 
much sugar. What has the Russian !—He has much salt— Have 
we much rice?—We have but little. —Whät have we !—We have 
much wine; much water and many friends.~-Have we much gold } 
_ We have only a little, but enough. Have you many boys !— 

We have only a few.—Has our neighbour much hay t—He has 
enough.—Has the Dutchman much cheese !—He has a great deal. 
—Has this man cöurage —He has none.—Has that foreigner 
~ money {—He has not a great deal, but enough.—Has the painter’s 
boy candles (plur. Lichte) !—He has some. 


25. 


Have we good letterst—We have some.—We have none.— 
Has the joiner good breadt—He has some.—He has none.—Has 
he good honey He has none.—Has the Englishman a good 
"horse —He has one.— What have we 1—We have good horses.— 
Who has a beautiful house !—The German has one.—Has the Ita- 
lian many Pretty looking-glasses —He has a great many; but he 
has only a little corn.—Has my good neighbour the same horse 
which you have ?—He has not the same horse, but the same car- 
riage-—-Has the Turk the same ships that we have He has not 
the same, he has those of the Russians. 


How many servants have we t—We have only one, but our bro- 
thers have three of them.—What knives have you!—We have 
iron knives—What bag has the peasant —He has a thread bag. 
—Has the young man our long (gref) letters —He has them not. 
— Who has our pretty notes !—The father (der Water) of the sailor 
has them.—Has the carpenter his nails !—The carpenter has his 
iron nails, and the hatmaker his paper hats.—Has the painter beau- 
tiful gardens !—He has some, but his brother has none.—Have you 
many glasses !—We have only a few.—Have you enough wine? 
—We have enough of it.—Has anybody my brooms 1—Nobody 
has them.—Has the friend of your hatmaker our combs or yours } 
—He has neither yours nor ours; he has his.—Has your boy my 
note or yours !—He has that of his brother.—Have you my stick ? 
—I have not yours, but that of the merchant.—Have you my 
gloves (plur. Handſchuhe) 1—I have not yours, but those of my 
good neighbour. 


- bb an... 
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_ TWENTY-FIRST LESSON.—@in md jwanzigste © 


Lection. 
The pepper, der Pfeffer ; 
the meat, das Fleiſch; 
the vinegar, Der Eſſig; 
the beer, , das Bier. 
N. einige (etliche) Bücher. 
A few books, G. einiger (etlicher) Bücher. 


D. einigen (etlichen) Büchern. 
A. einige (etlidye) Bücher, 


A few. Einige, etlide. 
Have you a few books? Haben Sie einige Bücher ? 
I have a few. Ich habe einige. 
He has a fow. Er hat etliche. 
I have only a few knives. Sd) habe nur einige Meffer. 
You have only a few. Sie haben nur cinige. 
The florin, der oe (is not softened in the 
plur.) 5 
the kreutzer (a coin), der Kreuzer. 
Other. Ander (is declined like an ad- 
jective). 
Singular. 
Masc. Next. 
N. der andere. das andere. 
G. des andern. bes andern. 
The other. D. dem andern. dem andern. 


A. den andern. bad andere. 


Plural for all genders. 


N. bie andern. D. ben andern. 
The others. G. derandern. A. die andern. 
| (See Obs. Lesson XIX.) 
Another, ein Anderer ; 
another horse, ein anderes Pferd; 
other horses, andere Pferde, 
Have you another horse ? Haben Sie ein anderes Pferd ? 
I have another. Sch habe ein anderes. 


Masc. feinen andern. 
No other. Neut. fein anderes. 
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No others. Keine andere (See Lesson XVITI. 
bs, B. 
I have no other horse. Sch habe fein anderes Pferd. 
I have no other. Sch habe fein anderes. 
Have you other horses ?} Haben Sie andere Pferde? 
I have some others. Sch habe andere. 
I have no others. Sch habe Ecine andere. 
The shirt, das Hemd (plur. en); 
the leg, das Bein (plur. ¢) ; 
the head, der Kepf ; 
the arm, der aan (is not softened in the 
plur.); 
the heart, das Her} :* 
the month, der Senat (is not softened in the 
plur.) ; 
the work, das Wert (plur. ¢) 5 
the volume, der Band; 
the crown (money), der Shale (is not softened in the 
plur.). 


What day of the month? der (das) wievielfte? 


Obs. Ordinal numbers are used in replying to the 
question der or das wievielfte? what day of the month ? 
These numbers are declined like adjectives. The 
formed of the cardinal numbers by adding t as far * 
twenty, and ſt from twenty to the last, with the excep- 
Hon of erft, first, and dritt, third, which are irregular. 

x. 


The first, der or dad erſte; 

the second, der zweite; 
the third, der Dritte ; 
the fourth, der vierte 5 
the fifth, dev fünfte ; 
the sixth, der fechste ; 
the seventh, deg fiebente 5 
the eighth, der adte ; 

the ninth, der neunte 3 
the tenth, der gebnte ; 
the eleventh, der - die; 

the twentieth, der zwanzigſte; 
the twenty-first, &c. der ein und poanyigite 6? 


a Das Hery, th the heart, takes et in the © genitive and en in the dative case 
ural it takes en in all the 
b Henkefortk the learners should write che date date before their task. Ex. Lon- 
Bon den nae Mat, ein taufend acht hundert und acht und dreifig, London, Ist 
J. 
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Have you the first or second Haben Sic das erfte oder das zweite 
book ? Bud ? 


I have the third. Ich habe das dritte. 
Which volume have you ? Welchen Band haben Sie } 
I have the fifth. . Sch habe den fünften. 


EXERCISES. 27. 

Have you a few knives ?—I have a few.—Have you many 
trams 1—I have only a few.—Has the friend of the great painter 
many looking-glasses '—He has only a few.—Have you a few 
florins ?——I have a few.—How many florins have you t—I have 
ten.—How many kreutzers has your servant }—He has not many, 
he has only two.—Have the men the beautiful glasses of the Ita- 
lians *—The men have them not, but we have them.—What have 
we t—We have much money.—Have you the carriage of the 
Dutchman or that of the German !—1 have neither the one nor the 
other.—Has the peasant’s boy the fine or the ugly letter }—He has 
neither the one nor the other.—Has he the gloves of the merchant 
or those of his brother —He has neither the one nor the other.— 
Which gloves has he !—He has his own.—Have we the horses of 
the English or those of the Germans !—We have neither the one 
nor the other.—Have we the umbrellas of the Spaniards !—We 
have them not; the Americans have them.—Have you much pep- 
per !—I have only a little, but enough.—Have you mach vinegar } 
—I have only a little—Have the Russians much meat !—The 
Russians have a great deal, but the Turks have only a little.— 
Have you no other pepper !—I have no other.—Have I no other 
beer —You have no other.—Have we no other good friends !— 
We have no others.—Has the sailor many shirts —He has not 
many ; he has only two.—Have you a wooden leg ?—I have not a 
(fein) wooden leg, but a good heart.—Has this man a good head } 
—He has a good head and a good heart.—How many arms has that 
“boy tHe has only one; the other is of wood (ven $clj).—What 
kind of head has your boy —He has a good head. 


28. 


Which volume have you ? —I have the first.—Have you the se 
cond volume of my work ?—I have it.—Have you the third or the 
fourth book !—I have neither the one nor the other.—Have we the 
fifth or sixth volume !—We have neithek the one nor the other.— 
Which volumes have wet—We have the seventh._What day 
(Den wievielften) of the month is it (haben wir) 7—It is (Wit haben) 
the eighth.—Is it not (Haben wir nicht) the eleventh t!—No, Sir, it is 
the tenth.—Have the Spaniards many crowns t—The Spaniards 
have only a few; but the English have a great many.—Who has 
our crowns t!—The French have them.—Has the youth much head ? 
—He has not much head, but much courage. —How many arms 
has the man ?—He has two. 


29. 


Have you the crowns of the French or those of the English 1— 
I have. neither those of the French nor those of the English, but 
those of the Americans.—-Has the German a few kreutzers !—He 
has a few.—Has he a few florins !—He has six of them.—Have you 
another stick —I have another.—What other stick have you !— 
I have another iron stick.—Have you a few gold candlesticks — 
We have a few.—Have these men vinegar !—These men have 
none, but their friends have some.—Have our boys candles }— 
Our boys have none, but the friends of our boys have some.—Have 
you some other bags 1—I have no others.—Have you any other 
cheeses 1—I have some others.—Have you other meat !—I have 
no other. (See note }, Lesson II.) 


TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. — Zwei nnd pwanjigste 
Lection. 


The tome (volume), der Dheil. 
Have you the first or third tome Haben Sie den erfien oder britten 


of my work ? Theil meines Werks 4 
Both. Beide (is declined like an ad- 
jective). 
I have both. Sc babe beide. 


Obs. The singular of beide is used only in the no- 
minative and accusative neuter. The plural beibde is 
employed when two substantives express the same 
thing, and the singular neuter beides, when they ex- 
press two different things: as, 


Have you my book or my stick ? Haben Sie mein Buch oder meinen 
ted ? 


I have both. Sch habe beides. 
Still, yet, some or any more. Rod) 

Some more wine. Noch Wein. 

Some more money. Noch Geld. 


Some more buttons. Noch Kndpfe. 
Have you any more wine ? Haben Sie nek Wein ? 


e We have hitherto intenti y, and in perfect harmony with this system, 
refrained from ing of feminine nouns. They will be touched upon here- 
after. (See Lesson VOL) 


I have some more. 

Has he any more bread } 
He has some more. 
Have I any more books? 
You have some more. 


Not any more, no more. 


I have no more wine. 

Have you any more vinegar # 
I have no more. 

Has he any more bread 1? 

He has no more. 
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Sch habe noch welchen. 
Hat er noch Brod ? 
(Er hat ned) weiches. 
Habe ich noch Bücher ? 
Sie haben nod) welche. 


Kein—mehr. 


Sch habe Feinen Wein mehr. 
Haben Sie noch Effig ? 

Sch habe Eeinen mehr. 

Hat er noch Brod ? 

Er hat Eeins mehr. 


Sch habe keine Hunde mehr. 
Sc habe Eeine mehr. 


Nicht viel mehr. 


I have no more dogs. 
I have no more, 


Not much more. 


Have you much more wine} Haben Sie nod viel Wein 1 
I have not much more. Sch habe deffen nicht viel mehr. 
Have you many more books? Haben Sie noch viel Bücher ? 
I have not many more. Sch habe deren nicht viel mehr. 
One more book. Noch ein Bud. 
One more good book. Med ein gutes Bud). 
A few books more. Noch einige Bacher. 


Have we a few hats more? Haben wir nek einige Hate ? 
We have a few more. Wir haben ned einige. 
Has he a few good knives more ? Hat er nod) einige gute Meſſer? ? (See 


Lesson XVIII. Obs. B.) 
He has a few more. Er hat nod einige. (See Obs. 
Lesson XVI.) 


EXERCISES. 30. 


Which volume of his work have you ?—TI have the second.— 
How many tomes has this work 1—It has three.—Have you my 
work, or that of my brother }—I have both (bcide).—Has the for- 
eigner my comb or my knife !—He has both (6cideé).—Have you 
our bread or our cheese !—I have both.—Have you my glass or 
that of my friend —I have neither the one nor the other.—Have 
we any more hay t—We have some more.—Has our merchant any 
more pepper 1—He has some more.—Has he any more candles 1— 
He has some more.—Have you any more coffee —We have no 
more coffee; but we have some more vinegar.—Has the German 
any more water —He has no more water; but he has some more 
meat.—Have we any more gold ribbons }—We have no more gold 

Lesson XVIII. Obs. B.) ribbons; but we have some more silver 

ribbons) —Has our friend any more sugar t—He has no more.— 

ave lany more beer ?—You have no more.—Has your young 
man any more friends ?-—He has no more. 
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31. 


Has your brother one more horse —He has one more.—Have 
you one more !—I have one more.—Has the peasant one more ox # 
—He has one more.—Have you a few more gardens !—We havo 
a few more.—What have you more I—We have a few good ships 
(plur. Edhiffe) and a few good sailors more.—Has our brother a few 
more friends t—He has a few more.—Have I a little more money } 
* —You have a little more.—Have you any more courage 1—l have 
no more. —Have you much more money ?—I have much more, but 
my brother has no more.—Has he enough salt!—He has not 
enough.—Have we buttons enough ?—We have not enough.—Has 


the good son of your good tailor buttons enough I—He has not 
enough. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und zwaiigste 
Lection. 


Berfchtedene (is declined like 
an adjective, and hardly ever 
used in the singular.) (See 


For all genders. 
N. verfchiedene. D. verfchiedenen. 
G. verfchiedener. A. verſchiedene. 
The father, der Rater ; 
the son, - der Sohn ; 
the child, das Kind ; 
the captain, der Hauptmann (plar. Hauptleute) ; 
the tea, der Thee; 
the cake, der Kuchen (is not softened in the 
plar.). 
Several children. Verſchiedene Kinder. 
As much, as many. So viel. 
As much—as, as many—as. So viel — wie. 
As much bread as wine. Eo viel Brod wie Wein. 
As many men as children. So viel Männer wie Kinder. 


Have yo as much gold as sil- Haben Sic fo viel Gold wie Silber ? 
ver 


Of. Bon (preposition governing the 
dative). 
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I have as mich of this as of Sch habe fo vicl von dieſem wie von 
that. jenem. 

Have you as many hats as coats? Habin Sie fo viel Hüte wie Rede? 

I have as many of these as of Sch habe fo viel von dieſen wie von 


those. jenen. 
As many of the one as of the So viel ven den einen wie von den 
other. andern. 


Obs. A. Whenein is used as an indefinite numer- 
al adjective, it is declined like other adjectives. 
Quite (or just) aa much. Eben fo viel 
I have quite as much of this as Sch habe eben fo viel ven diefem wie 


of that. von jenem. 

The enemy, der Feind 5 

the finger, der Finger 5 

the boot, der Stiefel. ° 
More. Mehr (comparative adverb). 

More bread. Mehr Brer. 

More men, Mehr Männcr. 
Than. ale. 


Obs. B. Al answers to than in English, as wie 
answers to as. 


More bread than wine. Mehr Bred als Wein. 

More men than children. Mehr Manner als Kinder. 

More of this than of that. Mehr von diefem ale von jenem. 

More of the one than of the other. Mehr ven dem einen als von dem 
andern. 


More of these than of those. Mehr ven diefen ale von jenen. 
I have more of your sugar than Sch habe mehr von Ihrem Zuder als 


of mine. ven dem meinigen. 
Less. Weniger (comparative of wenig). 
Less water ihan wine. Weniger Waſſer als Wein. 
Less than I. Weniger ale ich. 
— than he. — aff er. 
— than you. — alé Sie. 
They. Si e. 
Than they. als fi Ce 
As much as you. So viel wie Sie. 
As much as he. Co viel wie er. 
As much as they. So vict wie fie. 


® When collective or plural nouns,as: Wein, wine; Brod, bread, &., 
are to be represented by the pronouns, diefer and jener must be used, 
and not ein and ander. 
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EXERCISES. 32, 


Have you a coat 1—1I have several.—Has he a looking-glass t— 
He has several.— What kind of looking-glasses has he !—He has 
beautiful looking-glasses.—Who has my good cakes 1—Several 
‚men have them.—Has your brother a child '—He has (ihrer, Les- 
son XVI.) several. —Have you as much coffee as honey }—I have 
as much of the one as of the other.—Has he as much tea as beer } 
— He has as much of the one as of the other.—Has this man as 
many friends as enemies I—He has as many of the one as of the 
other. —Has the son of your friend as many coats as shirts —He 
has as many of the one as of the other.—Have we as many boots 
as shoes —We have as many of the one as of the other. 


33. 


Has your father as much gold as silver?—He has more of the 
latter than of the former.—Has he as much tea as coffee }—He 
has more of the latter than of the former.—Has the captain as ma- 
ny sailors as ships ?—He has more of the one than of the other.— 

lave you as many rams as 1?—I have just as many.—Has the 
foreigner as much courage as we 1—He has quite as much.—Have 
we as much good as bad paper !—We have as much of the one as 
of the other.—Have we as much cheese as bread I—We have more’ 
of the Jatter than of the former.—Has your son as many cakes as 
"books I—He has more of the latter than of the former; more of 
the one than of the other. 


34, 


How many children have you t—I have only one, but my bro- 
ther haa more than I; he has five.—Has your son as much head as 
mine —He has less head than yours, but he has more courage.— 
My children have more courage than yours.—Have I as much 
money as you '— You have less than I.—Have you as many books 
as 1 1—I have less than you.—Have I as many enemies as your 
father —You have fewer than he.—Have the Americans more 
children than we 1— They have fewer than we.—Have we as many 
ships as the English !—We have less than they.—Have we fewer 
knives than the children of our friends !—We have fewer than 
they. 


35. 


Who has fewer friends than we ?—Nobody has fewer.—Have 
you as much of my tea as of yours !—I have as much of yours as 
of mine.—Have I as many of your books as of mine ’—You have 
fewer of mine than of yours.—Has the Spaniard as much of your 
money as of his own 1—He has less of his own than of ours.— 
Has your baker less bread than money I—He has less of the latter 
‘than of the former.—Has our merchant fewer dogs than horses 1— 
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He has fewer of the latter than of the former; he has fewer of the 
one than of the other.—He has fewer horses than we, and we 
have less bread than he.—Have our neighbours as many carriages 
as we !—We have fewer than they.—We have less corn and less 
meat than they.—We have but little corn, but meat enough. 


TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. —Dier und zwanjigste 
Lection. 
OF THE INFINITIVE. 


All German verbs form their infinitive inen. This 
termination in verbs, the root of which ends in ef ore r,* 
is contracted by throwing out the letter e, as hindern, 
to prevent ; fammeln,to collect, &c. The verbs marked 
with an asterisk (*) are irregular. 


A wish, a mınd, a desire, 2uft; 
time, Bett; 
to, zu. 

Obs. The preposition 31, to, always stands 
the infinitive. In compound verbs it is placed be 
the separable particle and the infinitive, as 
exemplified in future lessons. 


To work. Arbeiten. 
To speak. Spreden*, reden.“ 
Have you a mind to work ? Haben Sie Luft zu arbeiten ? 
I have a mind to work. Sch Habe Luft zu arbeiten. 
He has not the courage to speak. Er hat den Muth nicht, zu fprechen. 
To cut. Schneiden". 
. Masc. ihn . 
To cut it. Neut 8 fchneiden®. 


To cut them, fie fehneiden*. 


« By the root we understand that part ofa verb which precedes the termi- 
nation en of the infinitive ; e. g. in the verb loben, to praise, To b is the root. 

b The two substantives Luft and Zeit are feminine. If they are required 
in a negative sense, feine Luft, and nicht Zeit must be used. Ex. Ich habe - 
feine Luft gu fprechen, [have no mind to speak: er hat nicht Zeit zu arbeiten, 
he has no time to work. , 

e Sprechen is derived from bie Sprache, the language, and signifies to pro- 
duce or emit sounds in a physical manner; reden means to express ideas by 
words, from die Rede, the discourse. 


4 


4 


To cut some. 





as he time to cut trees ? 
e has time to cut some. 


To buy. 
To buy some more. 


To buy one. 


To buy two. 
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Masc. welchen, deſſen, = 
Davon 5 
Neut. ' welches, deſſen, 
davon .* 


Plural for all genders. 
weldye, deren, davon ſchnei⸗ 
den. | 
Hat er Zeit Bäume. zu fchneiden ? 
Er hat Zeit welche zu fchneiden. 
Kaufen. 
Noch kaufen. 


Masc. einen 
— Nowe eins laufen. 


Zwei kaufen. 


To buy one more. —18 nod) einen faufen. 


Next. nod) eine 

To buy two more. Noch zwei faufen. 
17 The infinitive is always placed at the end of 
the phrase whether preceded by 3t or not. 


Have you a mind to buy one Haben Sie Luft noc ein Pferd zu 
more horse ? faufen ? 
I have a mind to buy one more. Sch habe Auft nod eins zu faufen. 





. - Have you a mind to buy some Haben Sie Luft Bücher zu kaufen 3 
- ~ books? 


I have a mind to buy some, but Sd) habe Luft welche zu Eaufen, 
I have no time. aber ich Habe nicht Zeit. 

Has he time to work ? Hat er Zeit ju arbeiten? 

He has time, but no mind to Er hat Zeit, aber feine Luft gu ar⸗ 
work. beiten. 


EXERCISES. 36. 


Have you still a mind to buy the house of my friend !—I have 
still a mind to buy it, but I have no more money.—Have you time 
to work t—I have time, but no mind to work.—Has he time to cut 
some sticks —He has time to cut some.—Have you a mind to cut 
some bread '—I have a mind to cut some, but I have no knife.— 
Have you time to cut some cheese '—I have time to cut some.— 
Has he a desire to cut the tree ?—He has a desire to aut it, but he 
has no time.—Has he time to cut the cloth !—He has time to cut it. 
— Have I time to cut the trees —You have time to cut them.— 
Has the painter a mind to buy a horse *—He has a mind to buy 
two.—Has your captain of the navy (Schiffscapitän) time to speak } 
—He has time, but no desire to speak. 
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37. 


Have you a mind to buy a carriage —I have a mind to buy one. 
—Have la mind to buy a house — You have a mind to buy one. 
——Has your brother a mind to buy a great ox 1—He has a mind to 
buy a little one. —We have a mind to buy little oxen.—How many 
horses have you a mind to buy ?—I havea mind to buy four.—Has 
any cne a mind to buy a broom ?!—This man has a mind to buy 
one.—What has that man a mind to buy ?—~He has a mind to 
buy a beautiful carriage, three beautiful horses, good tea, and good 
meat. 


38. 


Have you a desire to speak !—I have a desire, but no time to 
speak.—Have you the courage to cut your arm —I have not the 
courage to cut it—Am I right in speaking (zu frtcchen) —You are ' 
not wrong in speaking, but you are wrong in cutting (ju fehnviden) 
my trees.—Has the son of your friend a desire to buy one more 
bird ?—~-He has a desire to buy one more !—Have you a mind to 
buy one more beautiful coat !—I have a mind to buy one more.— 
Have we a mind to buy a few more horses —We have a mind to 
buy a few more, but we have no moremoney. (See Lesson XXII.) 


39. 


What have you a mind to buy 1—We have a mind to buy some- 
thing good, and our neighbours havea mind to buy something beau- 
tiful—Have their children a desire to buy any birds ?—Their 
children have no desire to buy any.—Have you the courage to buy 
the trunk of the captain 1—I have a desire to buy it, but i have no 
more money.—Who has a mind to buy my beautiful dog ?—Nobo- 

has a mind to buy it.—Have you a mind to buy my beautiful 
birds, or those of the Frenchman —I have a mind to buy those of 
the Frenchman.—Which book has he a mind to buy ?—~He has a 
mind to buy that which you have, that which your son has, and 
that which mine has.—Have you two horses T—I have only one, 
but I have a wish to buy one more. 


TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. — fünf und jiwanjigste 
Lection. 


OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


There are in German two kinds of compound verbs: 
one kind consists of a simple verb and a particle 
which is inseparable from it; the other of a simple 
verb and a particle which can be separated, either to 
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give place to the syllable ge of the participle past, or 
to 31, or to be itself placed after the verb or even at 
the end of the phrase. We shall distinguish the separ- 
able verbs by placing 3u between the verb and the 
particles Examples: 


To break. Serbrechen*. 
To keep (to take care). Aufbewahren (aufzubewahren). 
To pick up. Aufheben * (aufzuheben). 
To mend. Ausbeffern (auszubeffern). 
To make a fire. Teuer anmachen (anzumadhen). 
Has the tailor time to mend my Hat der Schneider Scit meinen Rok 
coat ? auszubeffern ? 
He has time to mend it. Er hat Zeit ihn auszubeffern.» 
To wash. Wafchen *. 
Brennen *.¢ 
To burn, —" (to destroy by burn- 
. ing). 
To seek, to look for. GSuchen (governs the accusative). 
_ To warm, Waren. 
To make. Machen (physically). 
To do. Thun * (morally*). 
Has the shoemaker time to make Hat der Schuhmacher Zeit meine Sties 
my boots ? fel zu machen ? 


He has time to make them. Er hat Zeit fie zu machen. 


To be willing, to wish. Wollen*. 


Will you } 
Are you willing? Wellen Sie? 
Do you wish ? 
Lei, I am willin ‚I wish. Sch will. 
ill he ? is he willing ? does ,; 
he wish? gilt ev? 


a These verbs may likewise be distinguished by the principal accent, which 
is placed on the root of the verb when the particle is inseparable, and when 
separable on the particle itself. 

b These examples show how the separable particle gives way in the infini- 
tive to zu. 

¢ The verb brennen (as well as its compounds, verbrennen, &c.) in regu- 
lar when used in an active or transitive, but irregular when in a neuter or in- 
transitive sense. We denote such verbs by the following abbreviations: v. 
ac. and neut. irreg. 

d The verb ma chet always relates to a determinate action, and is em- 
ployed nearly as the English verb to make, in the sense of producing anything ; 
the verb ¢6 ut * on the con always, like the English verb to do, relates to 
an indeterminate action, as: Gin Kleid machen, to make a coat; Feuer maz 
jen, to make a fire; einen &efallen thun, to doa favour; feine Echultigfeit 
thin, to do one’s duty. 
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"He will, heis willing, hewish- 2 @ will. 


es. 
We ‚will we are willing, we I mi. m ellen. 
You will, you are willing, . 
you wish. ; $ Ir wollet. 
They will, they are willin . 
they wish. 5 feic wollen. 

Obs. A. The particle 3u does not precede the in- 
finitive added to the verb wollen, to be willing. Ex. 
Do you wish to make my fire? Wollen Eie mein Feuer anma⸗ 

den ? 
I am willing to make it. Sch will es anmadıen. 
I do not wish to make it. Sch will es nicht anmachen. 
Does he wish to buy your horse ? Bill er Shr Pferd kaufen ? 
He wishes to buy it. Er will es kaufen. 


A TABLE OF COMPOUND VERBS.‘ 
I. InseraRaBLe VeRrBs.: 


These verbs are formed by prefixing one of the fol- 
lowing unaccented particles to simple verbs: be, emp, 
ent, er, ge, hinter, ver, wider, ger. 


Be—bedenfen ®, to reflect. Hinter—hintergehen *, to deceive. 
Emp—enmpfehlen *, torecommend. Ver —verſprechen *, to promise. 
Cnt—cntflichen *, to run away. Wider—widerlegen *, to refute, 
Sr—rhalten *, to receive. Zer —erbrechen *, to break. 
Ge—geftchen*, to confess. 


Il. SEPARABLE VERBS, 


Ab—abfhreiben *, to copy. Rei—beiftehen *, to assist. 
An—anfangen *, to begin. Dar—Ddarftellen, to exhibit. 
Auf—aufheben *, to pick up. Darunter—daruntermifden, to in- 
Aus—auegehen *, to go out. termingle. 


e Iher, you, isthe real second person plural; but the Germans generally 
use Gie, which is the third. 

f Our intention in giving tables of the most complicated grammatical parts, 
is not that the learners should make an immediate application of them; we 
only wish to give them a clear and general idea of those parts, in order to en- 
able them to find them out more easily, as they will be in want of them in ad- 
vancing by degrees. ‘They must in their exercises employ only the words and 
expressions made use of in the lessons. 

« We call verbs inseparable when they cannot, and separable when they 
can be separated. 
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Daven—Davenfommen*, to escape. 

Durd—Durdreifen, to travel 
through. 

Ein —einſchlafen *, to fall asleep. 

wort—fertfabren *, to continue. 

Heim—heimgehen *, to go home. 

Heraus—Herausfoumen *, to come 
out. 

Herunter—herunterbringen *, to 
bring down. 

Herzu—herzunahen, to draw near. 

Hin— hingehen *, to go thither. 

Hinauf—hinaufiteigen*, to ascend. 

Hinaus—hinauswerfen *, to throw 
out. 

Hincin—hincingehen *, to go in. 


Nach —nachmachen, to imitate. 
Ueber—Überfließen *, to overflow 
Um—unuverfen ®, to overturn. 
Unter—unterfinfen *, to go to the 
bottom. 
Voll — vollgießen ®, to fill up. 
Vor—pergeben *, to pretend. 
Voraus—vorausfagen, to foretell, 
Vorbei—vorbeigehen®, to pass by. 
Cerher—vorherfehen *, to foresee. 
Vorüber —vorüberfahren*, to pass 
by in a coach. 
Weg — weggehen *, to go away. 
Wieder—wiederfonmen *, to com 
again. 
3u— zureden, to persuade, 
Surid—jurddfebren, to return. 


Inne—innehalten *, to stop. 
Mit—mittheilen, to communicate. 


: Sufammen—jufammenfegen, to put 
Mieder—niederlegen, to lay down. 


together. 


Obs. B. Some compound verbs are either insepar- 
able or separable, according to their signification. We 
shall speak of them hereafter. 


EXERCISES. 40. 


Have you a desire to keep my letter —I have a desire to keep 
it—Am I right in keeping (aufjubewahren) your money ?—You are 
right in keeping it.—Has the tailor a desire to make my coat }— 

e has a desire to make it, but he has no time.—Has your tailor 
time to mend my coats !—He has time to mend them.—Have you 
the courage to burn my hat 1—I have not the courage to burn it; I 
have a mind to keep it.—Has the shoemaker’s boy a mind to mend 
my bootst—He has no time to mend them.—What has our 
friend's tailor to mend I—He has to mend our old coats.—Who has 
to mend our boots !—Our shoemaker has to mend them.— What 
has our hatmaker to do !—He has to mend your great hats.—Has 
your brother’s joiner anything to do!—-He has to mend our great 
tables and our little chairs. 


41. 


Do you wish to keep my twenty-seven crowns t—I wish to keep 
them. Will you pick up that crown or that florin —I will pick up 
both.—Do you wish to cut his finger ?—I do not wish to cut it.— 
Does the painter wish to burn vinegar ?!—He wishes to burn 
some.—Is the peasant willing to burn his bread ?—He is not wil- 
ling to burn his own, but that of his neighbour.—Have you any- 
thing to do !—I have nothing to do.—Have we anything to do 1— 
We have to warm our coffee.—Do you wish to speak ?—I wish to 
speak.—Is your son willing to work 1—He is not willing to work. 





42. 


Do you wish to buy anything ?—I wish to buy something. — 
What do you wish to buy !—I wish to buy some good books.— 
What has he to buy !—He hasto buy a good horse.—Will you buy 
this or that table 1—I will buy (put the infinitive always to the end 
of the phrase) neither this nor that.— Which house does your friend 
wish to buy !—He wishes to buy your brother’s great house. — Is 
Your servant willing to make my fire —He is willing to make it.— 

ill your father buy these rams or these oxen t—He will buy 
neither the one nor the other.—Does he wish to buy my umbrella 
or my cane !~He wishes to buy both. 


43. 


Do you wish to make a fire?—We do not wish to make any.— 
What do you wish to make ?—I wish to make vinegar.—Will you 
seek my knife?—I will seek it.—Have you to look for anything I— 
1 have nothing to look for.—Has he time to seek ıny son !—He has 
time, but he will not seek him.—What has he to do ?—He has to 
make a fire, to wash my thread stockings, to buy good coffee, good 
sugar, good water, and good meat.— Will he buy your good trunk ? 
—He will buy it.—Will you buy my great or my little house 1— 
I will buy neither your great nor your little house ; I wish to buy 
that of our friend.—Will you buy my beautiful horses 1—I will not 
buy them. 

44. x 


How many rams will you buy t—I will buy twenty-two.—Does 
the foreigner wish to buy much corn!—He wishes to buy but 
little—Do you wish to buy a great many gloves?—We wish to 
buy only a few; but our children wish to buy a great many.— Will 
they seek the same boots that we have }—They will not seek those 
which you have, but those which my father has.—Will you look 
for my coats or for those of the good Frenchman ?—I will look for 
meither yours nor those of the good Frenchman; I will look for 
mine, and for those of my good son. 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. — Sechs und wanjigste 


Lection. 
To tear. Serreißen® 
To go. Gehen* 
At. Bei, X prepositions governing 
To. Zu, the dative case. 
To be. Sein *. 


Rete. The preposition bei signifies with or at the 
house of, the preposition gu, to or to the house of. 
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To be with the man or at the Bei dem Manne fein*. 
man’s house. 

To go to the man or to the Zu dem Manne gehen*, 
man’s house. 

To be with his (one’s) friend or Bei feinem Freunde fein*. 

‘ at his (one’s) friend’s house. 

To go to my father or to my Su meinem Vater gchen*. 

father’s house. 


To be at home. Zu Haufe fcin*. 
To go home. Nad) Haufe gehen. 


To be with me or at my house. Bei mir frin*. 
: To go to me or to my house. Zu mir gehen®. 
To be with him or at his house. Bei thm fein, 
To go to him orto his house. Zu ihm gehen*, 
To be with us or at our house. Bei uns frin®, 
To go to us or to our house. Su ung gehen*. 
To be with you orat your house, ; Bei Shnen fein®, bei Euch fiin®, 
To go to you or to your house. 2 3u Ahnen gehen*, zu Guch gehen® 
To be with them or at their house. Bei ihnen fein®. 
To go to them or to their house. Zu ihnen gehen®. 
To be with some one or at some Bei Semandens frin®. 
one's house. 
To go to some one or to some Zu Semandem gehen®. 
one’s house. \ 
To be with no one or at no one’s Bei Niemandem fein®. 
ouse. 
To go to no one or to no one’s Zu Miemandem gehen®. 
house. 


At whose house’ With whom? Bet wen? 
To whose house? Towhom? Bu wem? 


To whom (to whose house) do 3u wen wollen Sie gehen ? 
you wish to go } 

I wish to go to no one (to no Ich will zu Miemandem gehen.“ 
one’s house). 

At whose house (with whom) is Bei wen ift She Bruder ? 
your brother } 

He is at ours (with us). Gr ift bei uns. 

Is he at home Sit er zu Haufe? 

He is not at home. Er ift nicht gu Haufe. 


To drink. Zrinfen*, 
To carry (to take). Tragen*. 
To bring (to carry). Sringen*. 


a In German, as in lish, no more than one negative is ever exprenecw . 
as has already been seen in many instances. 
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EXERCISES. 45. 


Do you wish to tear my coat ?—J do not wish to tear it.— Does 
your brother wish to tear my beautiful hook 1—He does not wish 
to tear it.— What does he wish to tear —He wishes to tear your 
heart.— With whom is our father !—He is with his friend —To 
whom do you wish to go !—I wish to go to you.— Will you go to 
my house !—I will not go to your’s, but to my tailor’s.— your 
father wish to go to his friend —He wishes to go to him.—At 
whose house is your son ?—He is at our house.—Do your children 
wish to go to eur friends —They wish to go to them.—ls the 
foreigner at our brother’s 1—He is there (bei ihm).—At whose 
house is the Englishman 1—He is at yours.—Is the American at 
our house —No, Sir, he is not at our house; he is at his friend’s. 
—Is the Italian at his friend’s 1—He is at their house. 


46. 


Do you wish to go home !—I do not wish to go heme; I wish 
to go to the son of my neighbour.—Is your father at home 1-—No, 
Sir, he ie not at home.—With whom is he }—He is with the good 
children of our old neighbour.— Will you go to any one’s house} 
—I will go to no one’s house.—At whose house is your son !— 
He is at no one’s house; he is at home.—What will he do at 
home 1—He will drink good wine.—Will you carry my letters 
home ?—I will carry them to my father’s.—Who will carry my 
notes ?—The young man will carry them.— Will he carry them to 
my house ?—. 0, he will carry them to his brother’s.—Is his 
father at home !—He is not at home; he is at the foreigner’s. 


47. 


What have you to drink 1—I have nothing to drink.—Has your 
son anything to drink!—He has good wine and good water to 
drink. Will your servant carry my books to my bsother’s !—He 
will carry them to their house.—What will you carry to my 
house ?—I will carry to your house two ehickens, three birds, good 
bread, and good wine (always put the infinitive to the end, and do 
not separate it from “to your heouse’’?).—Will you earry these 
chairs to my house ?—I will not carry these, but those.— What 
will the German do at home !—He will work and drink good wine. 


48. 


What have you at home t—TI have nothing at home.—Have you 
anything good to drink at home ?—I have nothing good to drink; 
I have only bad water.—Has the captain as much coffee as sugar 
at home t—He has as much of the one as of the other at home.— 
Will you carry as many crowns as buttons to my brother’s !—I 
will carry to his house as many of the one as of the other.— Will 
you carry great glasses to my house !—I will carry some to your 

"house. —Has the merchant a desire to buy as many oxen as rams ? 
—He wishes to buy as many of the one as of the other. 
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49. 


Has the shoemaker as many shoes as boots to mend t—He has 
as many of the one as of the other to mend.—Has he as much 
wine as water to drink 1—He has as much to drink of the one as 
of the other.—Has the Turk a desire to break some glasses 1—He 
has a desire to break some.—Has he a mind to drink some wine ? 
—He has no mind to drink any.—Will you buy anything of (ti): 
me !—I will buy nothing of you.—Of whom (Bei wen) will you 
buy your corn !—I will buy it of the great merchant.—Of whom 
will the English buy their oxen?—They will buy them of the 
Dutch.—Will the Spaniards buy anything?—They will buy 
nothing. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON.—Sieben nnd 
zwanzigste Lection. 


0? (an adverb of place with- 
out motion.) 

ohin? (an adverb of place 
with motion.) 


Where ? 


Whither? where to? gm 


Rutes. 


1. The question wo? indicates rest in a place, or 
with any person or object whatsoever ; the preposition 
which answers this question always governs the da- 
tive. 

2. The question wohin? denotes motion or direc- 
tion towards some place or object; when answered 
by one of the prepositions an, to; auf, upon; hinter, 
behind; neben, by the side; über, above; unter, 
under; gwifdjen, between; vor, before; in, in or 
into, it always requires the accusative.* 


There. Da (rest, repose). 
Thither. Hin or dahin (motion or direc- 
tion). 
To carry thither. Hin or dahin tragen*. 


ae Masc. i in bahin 
To carry it thither. Nout. toe hi tragen®. h 


a phe same prepositions govern the dative when they answer the question 
wo . 
9* 
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. Masc. welden } hin or da 
To carry some thither. Neut. weiches tragen ab 


To carry them thither, fie hin or dahin tragen*. 


Obs. A. The adverb da, there, is always joined to 
a verb of rest, and the abverb hin or dahin, thither, 
to a verb of motion. Hin is used to express motion 
from, and her motion towards the person that speaks. 
Ex. Gf ift da, he is there ; id) will aud) hin (dahin) gehen, 
I will also go thither ; wollen Sie herfommen? will you 
come hither ? 


Senden.* 

To send. Schiden» 

To come. Kommen®. 

To lead. Führen. 

I will send him (it) to you. Sch will ihn (es) zu Ihnen fchiden. 

When 1 Wann } 
To-morrow. Mergen. 
To-day. Heute. 


Some where, any where. Irgendwo (rest), - 
Some whither, any whither. Ir gen dwohin (direction). 
No where, not anywhere. Nirgend or nirgends. 


Do you wish togo any whither? Mellen Sie irgendwohin gehen ? 
I do not wish to go any whither. Sch will nirgends hingehen. 


The physician, der Arit. 
To write. Schreiben*. 
Have you to write as many let- Haben Sie fo viel Briefe zu fehreiben, 
ters as my father ? wie mein Vater? 


Obs. B. Where the verb stands at the end of a 
phrase, the word wie, as, or al8, than, is placed with 
its nominative after the verb. 


I have to write more (i.e. let- Sch habe deren mehr zu fchreiben, als 
ters) than he. er. 


EXERCISES. 50. 


Where is your brother -He is at home.— Whither do you wish 
to got--I wish to go home.—Whither does your father wish to 


+ € hiden is used when a person is sent without any object, or with one 
of little importance, fenden, on the contrary, always denotes a mis.ion of 
importance, whence ber Gefandte, the ambassador. 


> 
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go '—He wishes to goto your house.—Whither will yeu carry 


this letter ?—I will carry it to my neighbour’s.—Is your son at 
home !—He¢ is there.— Whither will the shoemaker carry my boots 1 
—He will carry them to your house.—Will he carry them home} 
—He will carry them thither.— Will you send good sugar home? 
—1I will send some thither.— Will the baker send good bread home } 
—He will send some thither — Will] you come to me!—I willcome 
to you.—Whither do you wish to got—I wish to go to the good 
Frenchmen.—Will the good Italians go to our house !—They will 
go no whither.— Will you take (führen) your son to my house 1-—I 
will not take him to your house, but to the captain’s.—When will 
you take him to the captain’s t—I will take him there (zu thn) to- 
morrow. 


61. 


Will you go any whither (any where) !—I will go no whither 
(no where).— Wil your good son go to any one !—He will go to 
no one. — When will you take (führen) your young man to the pain- 
ter 1—I will take him there (ju thm) to-day.— Where will he carry 
these birds tot—He will carry them no whither.—Will you take 
the physician to this man t—I will take him there (zu ibm).— When 
will you take him there !—I will take him there to-day.—Will the 
physicians come to your good brother !—They will not come to him. 
— Will you send me a servant?—I will send you none.— Will you 
send a child to the physician !—I will send one to him.— With whom 
is the physician *—He is with nobody.—Do you wish to go any 
whithert—I wish to go to the good Americans.—Has he time to come 
to my house?—He has no time to come there.—Will the captain 
write one more letter —He will write one more.— Will you write 
a note!—I will write one. —Has your friend a mind to write as 
many letters as I!—He has a mind to write quite as many. - 


62. 


Have you many letters to write 1—I have only a few to write.— 
How many letters has our old neighbour to write!—He has as 
many to write as you.— Who has long letters to write'— The youth 
has some to write. —How many more letters has he to write —He 
has six more to write. —How many has he to send !—He has twen- 
ty to send t—Has he as many letters to send as his father !—He 
has fewer to send.—Has the hatmaker some more hats to send !— 
He has no more to send. —Has your son the courage to write a 
long letter —He has the courage to write one.— Will he write as 
many letters as mine, !—He will write quite aa many.— Will you 
buy as many carriages as horses ?—I will buy more of the latter 
than of the former. ; 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und wwanzigste 


Lection. 
In order to (conjunction). Um — ju. . 
To see. Schen®. 


Obs. A. The conjunctive expression in order to pre- 
ceding the infinitive is translated into German by um 
gu. When the sentence is short, u m, in order, may be 
left out. 


I will go to my brother in order. 34 will gu meinem Bruder gehen, 


to see him. m ihn zu fehen. 
Ihave no money (in order) to 34 “ate fein Geld, (um) Brod zu 
buy bread. 
Has your brother a knife (in or- pat" She Bruder cin Meffet, (am) 
der) to cut his bread? fein Bred zu fehneiden ? 
He has one to cut it. Er hat eins, um c6 zu fehneiden. 
To sweep. Austehren (auszukehren). 
To kill. Zödten . 
To slaughter. Schlachten 
To salt. Salzen. 
To be able. Können”. 


I can (am able)—he can (is Ich kann — er fann. 
able 


We 2 (are able)—they can Wir können — fie können. 
(are able). 
You can (are able). Shr Eönnet (Sie können). 


Obs. B. The particle 31 does not precede the infini- 
tive added to the verb fünnen, to be able. (See Les- 
son XL.) Ex. 


Can you write a letter ? Können Sie einen Brief fchreiben ? 
I can write one. Sch fann einen fchreiben. 
He is able to work. Gr fann arbeiten. 
Singular. 
Dar. Ace. 
To me. me. Ist person. mir. mid). 
To him. him. 3d person. ihm. ihn. 


a Töbten means to deprive any one of life; fchlachten, to slaughter, is used 
in speaking of animals, the flash of which iseaten. Ex. Ceinen Beind tühten 
to Ki hie enemy ; Odfen und Schafe fchlachten, to slaughter oxen and sheep. 


Plural. 
Dar. Acc. 


To us. us. Ist person. und. une. 


To you. you. Gud. ud). 
’ 2d person. ) (chnen) (Sie?). 
To them. them. 3d person. ihnen. fie. 


To kill me. Mid tsdten. 

To see me. Mich fehen*. 

To speak to me. mn „(mit mir or zu mir) fpres 
en*, 

To speak to him, am (mit ihm or zu ihm) fpres 
en®, 

‘To send to him. Ihm fchiden. 

To send to his house. Zu ihm fchiden. 

To send him to me. Ihn mir (zu mir) fchicen. 


To send him to me to-morrow. Shn mir mergen fciden (thn mers 
gen zu mir (dicen). 
In German the dative precedes the accusative ; 
but when the accusative is a personal pronoun it pre- 
cedes the dative. 


Singular. Plural. 


Maxc. Neut.” 
Ittome —them tome. | ihn. ee mit — fie mir. 
It to him — them to him. | ihn. eihm — fie ihm. 
Ittous —themtous. | tht. es uns — fie une. 
It to you — them to you. ihn. ee (Shnen) fie (Shnen). 


Ittothem—themtothem. | ihn. es ihnen — fie ihnen. 


When will yousend me thehat? Wann wollen Eie mir den Hut 


fchidten 3 
I will send it to you to-morrow. 3h wil ihn Ihnen mergen 
ſchicken. 
Mase. Next. Plural. 


Some to me. |} mir - welchen. weldjes. mir welche. 
Some to him. |} thm welchen. weldyes. ihm welche. 
Some to us. 1 tas welchen. welches. ung welche. 

u Euch melde. 
Some to you. Shen welchen. welches. ihnen welche. 
Some to them. |f ihnen welchen. welches. ihnen welche. 


b See note =, Lesson XXXI. 
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To give. Geben*. 

To lend. Leihen” 
To give me. Mir geben*, 
To lend me. Mir leihen”. 


Are you willing to lend me Wellen Sie mir Geld leihen? 
some money } N 
I am willing to lend you some. Sch will Shnen welches keihen. 





A TABLE 
OF THE DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
. ; FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 
— Nom. | td, I. | bu, thou. 
a Gen. | meiner (mein), of me. | deiner (bein), of thee. 
z |Dar. mir,  - to me. | bir, to thee. 
@ (Acc. | mid), me. | bdich, thee. 
Nom. | wir, we. | ihr, you. 
< Gen. | utter, of us. | euer, of you. 
Dar. | ung, to us. | euch, to you. 
Acc. | ung, us. | end), you. 
THIRD PERSON. 
Masculine. ; Feminine. Neuter. 
4 Nom. er, he.'fte, she.'eé, it. 
a Gen. feiner (fein), of him. ihrer, of her.ifeiner (fein), of it. 
E Dart. thm, to ai to her.ihm, to it. 
Acc. ihn, him. 'fie, her.'eg, it. 
For all genders. 
Nom. fie, they. 
Gen. ihrer, of them. 
at | Dar. ihnen, to them. 
Acc. fie, them. 


© Mein, bein, feist, as genitives singular, for meiner, beiner, feiner, are used 
only in familiar discourse and in poetry. Ex. Vergiß mein nicht, forget me 
not. 
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EXERCISES. 53. 


Has the carpenter money to buy a hammer ?—He has some to 
buy one.—Has the captain money to buy a ship —He has some 
to buy one.—Has the peasant money to buy sheep (das Schaf adds 
e and is not softened in the plural) —He has none to buy any.— 
Have you time to see my father?—I have no time to see him.— 
Does your father wish to see me t—He does not wish to see you. 
—Has the servant a broom to sweep the house ?—He has one to 
sweep it.—Is he willing to sweep it}—~He is willing to sweep it. 
—Have I salt enough to salt my meat !—You have not enough of 
it to salt it— Will your friend come to my house in order to see 
me !—He will neither come to your house nor see you.—Has our 
neighbour a desire to kill his horse I—He has no desire to kill it.— 
Will you kill your friends —I will kill only my enemies. 


54. . 


Can you cut me some bread ?—-I can cut you some.—Have you 
a knife to cut me some !—I have one.—Can you wash your 
gloves !—I can wash them, but I have no wish to do it.—Can the 
tailor make me a coat —He can make you one.—Will you speak 
to the physician !—I will speak to him.—Does your son wish to 
see me in order to speak to me !—He wishes to see you, in order 
to give you a crown.—Does he wish to kill me!—He does not 
wish to kill you; he only wishes to see you.—Does the son of our 
old friend wish to kill an ox?!—He wishes to kill two.—How 
much money can you send me ?—I can send you thirty crowns.— 
Will you send me my letter?—I will send it to you.—Will you 
send the shoemaker anything ?—I will send him my boots — Will 
you send him your coats !—No, I will send them to my tailor.— 
Can the tailor send me my coat !—He cannot send it you.—Are 
your children able to write letters 1—They are able to write some. 


55. 


Have you a glass to drink your wine ?—I have one, but I have 
no wine; I have only water.—Will you give me money to buy 
some ?—I will give you some, but I have only a little. Will you 

ive me that which you have?—lI will give it you.—Can you 
Trink as much wine as water ?—I can drink as much of the one as 
of the other. —Has our poor neighbour any wood to make a fire — 
He has some to make one, but he has no money to buy bread and 
meat.—Are you willing to lend him some !—I am willing to lend 
him some.—Do you wish to speak to the German ?—I wish to 
speak to him.— Where is he !—He is with the son of the captain. 
—-Does the German wish to speak to me —He wishes to speak to 
you.—Does he wish to speak to my brother or to yours —He 
wishes to speak to hoth.—Can the children of our tailor work I— . 
They can work, but they will not. 
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56. 


Do you wish to speak to the children of your shoemaker 1—I 
wish to speak to them.—What will you give them !—I will give 
them great cakes —Will you lend them anything 1—I have nothing 
to lend them.—Has the cook some more salt to salt the meat !— 
He has a little more-—Has he some more rice !—He has a great 
deal more.—Will he give me some }—He will give you some.— 
Will he give some to my poor children —He will give them 
some. — Will he kill this or that hen !—He will kill neither this 
nor that.— Which ram will he kill 1—He will kill that of the good 
peasant.—Will he kill this or that ox !—He will kill both.— Who 
will send us biscuits !—The baker will send you some. —Have 
you anything good to give me }—I have nothing good to give you. 


TWENTY-NINTH LESSON.— Neun nnd zwanjigste 


| Lection. 
To whom? Wem? (A question followed by 
the dative.) 
Whom ? For persons: Wen?) (Questions 
followed by 
What? For things: Was 7) the accus.). 


DECLENSION OF THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN Wer? wno? 
Masc. and Fem. Neut. 

Nom. Who ? what? | N. wer? was? 

Gen. whose ? G. weffen ? 


Dar. to whom? to what? | D. wem? 
Acc. whom? what? | A. wen? 


Wer, who, has no plural, and relates only to per- 
sons, without distinction of sex, as who in English. It 
may be used instead of derjenige, welcher, he who. 

Ai a8, which, has no plural, and always relates to a 
thing. It often stands for dasjenige, weldjes or das, wel 
ches, that which. 

To answer. Antworten" 
To answer the man. Dem Manne antworten. 


an was ? woran? 
worauf? wozu? 
was ? 


4 The verb antworten is inseparable, although the accent rests upon the 
particle ant; it governs the accusative with the preposition auf, to. Beaut⸗ 
worten, to answer, governs the accusative without a preposition. 
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To answer the men. Den Männern antwerten. 
To answer a letter. Auf einen Brief antıvorten or einen 
Brief beantwerten, 
To it. Darauf. 
To answer it. Darauf antıwerten or ihn (es) beants 
worten. 


Obs. A. The demonstrative local adverbs, da, there; 
hier, here; wo, where; are usually employed instead 
of demonstrative pronouns, and connected with the 
preposition which the verb requires. If the preposi- 
tion begins with a vowel, the letter r is added to the 
words da and wo for the sake of euphony. 


In. In (governs the dat. and acc.). 
In the. In dem (im, rest). 
Into the. Sn den (motion). 
In the. Sn den (rest). 
Into the. . In diee (motion). 
To go into the garden. Sn den Garten gehen®. 
To be in the garden. Sn dem (tim) Garten fein*. 
To go into the gardens. In die Garten gehen". 
To Fe in the gardens. Sn den Garten fein”. 


Obs. B. The rapidity of pronunciation has led to a 
contraction of the last letter of the definite article with 
certain prepositions which precede it; thus beim is of- 
ten said instead of bet dem, tm instead of in bem, ind in 
the accusative neuter instead of in dag. 


According to this contraction we may say or write: 


Am, near the, for an dem. Firs, for the, for für das. 

Ang, to the, against Sm, in the, — in dem. 
e, — an dag ns, into the, — in dag 

Aufs, upon the, — auf das. Vom, from the, — von dem. 


Beim, at the, — bei dem. : Zum, to the, — zu den. 
Durch, through the, — durd) das. Zur, to the, — ju der. 
The theatre, das Theaters 
the forest, the wood, der Wald (plur. die Wälder) ; 
the warehouse, das Waarenlager (is not softened in 
the plur.) ; 


b The ition in is used when the place in which a person is, or to- 
wards which the motion is directed, is closed, or conceived to be so. It is 
ree by the dative to the question wo, andthe accusative to the question 
wohin. 








⸗ 
the storehouse, das Vorrathéhaus ;° 
the magazine, das Magazin (plur. e); 
the provision, store, der Berrath; 
the room, the chamber, das Zimmer 5 


the butcher, der Fleiſcher (dee Megsger). 
To go into. Hineingehben® 
To be in the. Darin fein* 


Do you wish to go to the thea- Wollen Sie ins Theater gehen ? 
tre 


I wish to go thither. Ich will hinein gehen. 
Is your brother in the theatre? St Shr Bruder im Theater ? 
He is there. Gr ift darin. 


Obs. C. The above examples show how darin 
expresses rest in, and hinein motion towards, the 
interior of a closed place. 


EXERCISES. 57. 


Will you answer your friend ?—I will answer him.—But whom 
will you answer ?—1 will answer my good father.—Will you not 
answer your good friendst—I will answer them.—Who will 
answer me !—The Russian wishes to answer you, but he cannot.— 
Will the Russian write me a letter !—He will write you one.—Can 
the Spaniards answer us !—They cannot answer us, but we can 
answer them.—What has the Englishman to do!—He has to 
answer a letter.—Which letter has he to answer I—He has to 
answer that of the good Frenchman !—Have I to answer a letter ? 
—You have not to answera letter, buta note. —Which note have I 
to answer !— You have to answer that of the great captain. 


58. 


Have we to answer the letters of the great merchants I—We 
have to answer them.—Will you answer the note of your tailor ?!— 
I will answer it.— Will any one answer my great letter —No one 
will answer it.— Will your father answer this or that note t—He 
will answer neither this nor that.— Which notes will he answer I— 
He will answer only those of his good friends.—Will he answer 
me my letter —He will answer it you.—Will your father yo any- 
whither !—He will go nowhither.— Where is your brother I—He is 
in the garden of our friend. —Where is the Englishman 1—He is in 
his little garden. — Where do we wish to go t0!—We wish to go 
into the garden of the French. — Where is your son !—He is in his 
room.— Will he go to the magazine —He will go thither.— Will 
you go to the great theatre 1—I will not go thither, but my son has 
a mind to go thither.— Where is the Irishman !—He is in the the- 
atre.—1s the American in the forest !—He is there. 


© In compound words the last only is softened. Ex. das Vorrathshang, 
the storehouse ; plur. bie Rorrathshauer. 
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59. ~ 


Will you come to me in order to go to the forest }—I have no 
wish to go to the forest.—To which theatre do you wish to go ?— 
I wish to goto the great theatre.— Will you go into my garden, or 
into that of the Dutchman ?—I will go neither into yours nor into 
that of the Dutchman; I will go into the gardens of the French.— 
Will you go into those of the Germans 1—I will not go thither (bins 
ein).— Have the Americans great warehouses ?!—They have some.— 
Have the English great stores !—They have some.——Have the Ger- 
mans as many warehouses as stores !—They have as many of the 
latter as of the former.—Will you see our great stores —I will go 
into your warehouses in order to see them.—Have you much hay 
in your storehouses —We have a great deal, but we have not 
enough corn.—Do you wish to buy some ?—We wish to buy some. 
—Have we as much corn as wine in our storehouses !—We have 
as much of the one as ofthe other.—Have the English as much 
cloth as paper in their warehouses !—They have more of the one 
than of the other in them (darin), —Has your father time to write 
me a letter !—He wishes to write you one, but he has no time to- 
day.— When will he answer that of my brother !—He will answer 
it to-morrow.— Will you come to my house in order to see my 

eat warehouses !—I cannot come to your house to-day; I have 

etters to write. 


THIRTIETH LESSON.—Dreissigste Lection. 


Upon. - Auf (governs the dat. and acc.). 
A uf den (repose*). 
Upon the. Auf den, das (action). 
The market, der Marft; 
the ball, der Balls 
the country, Dag Land; 
the Pp ace (the square), der Plaß ; 
the field, das Feld. 
To be at the market. Auf bem Markteb a 
.To go to the market. Auf den Marft gehen®. 
To be at the ball. Auf dem Balle frin®. 
To go to the ball. Auf den Ball gehen*. 
To he in the country. Auf dem Lande fein*. 
To go into the country. Auf das Land gchen*. 


® The preposition auf, upon, is used when the place is not closed, bugopen. 

b The genitive singular of masculine and neuter nouns sometimes termi- 
nates in 8, and sometimes in € 8 (except those in el, en, er, hen andlein 
which always take 6). These forms are equally good; but the former is 
more frequently used in conversation, and the latter in composition. The 
same distinction ought tobe observed with regard to the dative singular of 
masculine and neuter nouns, which takes € when the genitive takes ¢ 6. 
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(in the square). Auf dem Plage fein®. 


ace. Auf den Plas gehen*. 
d. Auf dem Felde fein®. 
-_ — eld. Auf das Feld gehen*. 
At. An (dat. and acc.). 
At the. An dem (reposes). 
To the. Anden, das (action). 
The window, _ bas Fenfter. 
To go to the window. An das Fenfter gehen*. 
To stand, Stchen*. 
To stand at the window. An dem Fenfter ftchen*. 


An Semanden fdretben*. 


To write to somebody. Semandem fchreiben*. 


eras . - C Wellen Ste an mic fchreiben 7 
Are you willing to write to me; Wellen Sie mir faecivn 7 
nn: . Sch will an Sie ſchreiben. 
I am willing to write to you. Fh will Ihnen fchreiben. 
I wish to write to the man. Ich will an den Mann fchreiben. 
To whom ? Anwen? 


To whom do you wish to write? An wen wollen Sie fehreiben ? 
To me, to him. Yn mid, anibn. 


To the man. An den Mann. 
I will write to him. Sch will ihm fchreiben. 
To whom ? Wem? 
To me, to him. Mir, thm. 
To whom do you wish to write? Wem wollen Sie ſchreiben 7 
To the man. Dem Manne. 
The mobleman, Der Edelmann 34 
the boatman, der Schiffmann ; 
the bailiff, der Anıtmann 5; 
people, Leute (plur.). 


EXERCISES. 60. 


Whither do you wish to got—I wish to go to the market.— 
Where is your cook ?—He is at the market.— Where is my brother. 
" —He is at the ball.—Will you come to me in order to go to the 
ball !—I will come to you in order to go thither.—Is your father in 
the country !—He is there.—Do you wish to go to the country ?— 
I do not wish to go there.—Whither does your son wish to go t— 
He Wishes to go to the great place.—Is your friend at the great 
place '—He is there. —Does the Englishman wish to go into the 
Gountry in order to see the fields —He does not wish to go into 


e An, at, by, near, points out proximity to a person or a . 
4 For substantives terminating in manıt, sce Leeson xvi” 
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the country in order to see the fields, but to see the forests, tne 
birds, the water, and to drink tea.—Where is the son of the 

easant —He is in the field to cut some corn (cutting corn).— 

oes the son of the nobleman wish to go anywhither !—He does not 
wish to go anywhither ; he is tired.— Whither does the son of the 
bailiff wish to carry corn —He wishes to carry some to the store- . 
house of your brother.—Does he wish to carry thither the wine 
and the meat ?—He wishes to carry both thither. 


61. 


Is the friend of the Spaniard able to carry provisions '—He is 
»ble te carry some.— Whither does he wish to carry provisions 1— 
He wishes to carry some to our storehouses.—Do you wish to buy 
provisions in order to carry them to our storehouses !—I wish to 

uy some in order to take them into the country.—Do you wish to 
go to the window in order to see the youth }—~I have no time to go 
to the window.—Have you anything to do !—I have a letter to 
write.—To whom have you a letter to write !—I have to write one to 
my friend.—Do you wish to write to the bailiff?—I wish to write 
to him.— What do you wish to write to him ?—I wish to answer 
him his letter.—Are you able to write as many letters as I !—I am 
able to write more of them than you.—Can you write .o the (an 
die) noblemen !—I can write to them.—Have you paper to write '—I 
have some.—Is the bailiff able to write to anybody !—He is not 
able to write to anybody. 


62. 


Have you time to stand at the window?—I have no time to 
stand at the window.—Is your brother at home !—He is not at 
home.— Where is he 1—He is in the country.—Has he anything to 
do in the country !—He has nothing to do there.—W hither do you 
wish to got—I wish to go to the theatre.—Is the Turk in the 
theatre !—He is there.—Who is in the garden ?!—The children of 
the English and those of the Germans are there.— Where does your 
father wish to speak to me !—He wishes to speak to you in his 
room. - To whom does your brother wish to speak ?—He wishes to 
speak to the Irishman.—Does he not wish to speak to the Scotch- 
man !—He wishes to speak to him.— Where will he speak to him ? 
—He will speak to him at (in) the theatre.—Does the Italian wish 
to speak to anybody —He wishes to speak to the physician.— 
Where will he speak to him 1—He will speak to him at the ball. 


63. 


Can you send me some money !-—I can send you some.—How . 
much money can you send me?—I can send you thirty-two 
crowns.— When will you send me that money ?—I will send it to 
you to-day.— Will you send it to me into the country 1—I will send 
it to you thither. — Will you send your servant to the market 1—I will 
send him thither.—Have you anything to buy at the market 1 
l have to buy good cloth, good boots, and good shoes.— What does 
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the butcher wish to do in the country ?—He wishes to buy there 
oxen and rams in order to kill them.—Do you wish to buy a chick- 
en in order to kill it?—I wish to buy one; but I have not the 
courage to kill it.—Does the boatman wish to kill any one !—He 
does not wish to kill any one.—Have you a desire to burn my let- 
ters 3—] have not the courage to do it.—Will the servant seek my 
knife or my paper !—He will seek both.—Which knife do you 
wish (to have) !—I wish (to have) my large knife.—What oxen 
does the butcher wish to kill —He wishes to kill large oxen.— 
What provisions does the merchant wish to buy !—He wishes to 
buy good provisions.—Where does he wish to buy them !—He 
wishes to buy them at the market.—To whom does he wish to send 
them ?—He wishes to send them to our enemies. —Will you send 
me one more book ?—I will send you several more.—Are you able . 
to drink as much as your neighbour ?—I am able to drink as much 
as he; but our friend, the Russian, is able to drink more than both 
of us (wir beide).—Is the Russian able to drink as much of this 
wine as of that?—He is able to drink as much of the one as of the 
other. Have you anything good to drink I—I have nothing to 
rink. , 


THIRTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein nnd dreissigste 
Lection. 


The corner, der Winkel ; 
the fountain (well), der Brunnen (is not softened in 
the plur.) ; . 


the hole, Das Loch. 

To leave, to let. Laffen*. 

To go for, to fetch. Holen. 

To send for. Holen laſſene. 
T leave —he leaves, Sch laffe — er läßt. 
We leave —they leave. Wir laffen — fie laffen. 
You leave. She laffet (Sic laffen). 


Obs. A. The particle 3 u, does not precede the infi- 
nitive joined to the verb laffen. See Lesson XL. Ex. 


We send for bread. Mir laffen Brod helen. 

We wish to send for wine. Wir wellen Wein holen laffen. 

To go for it, to fetch it. Ihn or es helen. 

To go for some, to fetch some. Welchen, welches Helen. 
Thou. Dur 


a In addressing one another, the Germans use the second person singular 
and third person plural. The second person singular Du, thou, is used: 1. 
tn addressing the Supreme Being ; 2. in sublime or serious style and in poetry ; 


~ 
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Thou hast—thou art. Du baft — Du bift. 
Art thou fatigued 2 Bit Du müde? 
T am not fatigued. Sd) bin nicht mide. 


Thou wilt (wishest),—thou art Du wilft — Ou fannft. 
able (canst). . 
Art thou willing to make my fire? Willſt Du mein Feuer anmachen f 
I am willing to make it, but I Sc) will es anmachen, aber ich fans 


cannot. nicht. 

Thou leavest. Du läſſeſt. 
Thy. Sing. Dein. Plur. Deine, 
To be obliged (must), Müffen®. 

Imut —he must. Ich muß — er muff. 

We must —they must. Wir müffen — fie müffen. _ 

Thou must —you must, Du must — She maffet or mÄßt 

(Sie mäffen). 


_ Obs. B. The infinitive joined to the verb miffen is 
not preceded by the particle ju. (See Lesson XL.) 
Ex. . 


We must work. “Wir müffen arbeiten. 
Must you write a letter to your Müflen Eie Shrem Bruder einen 
brother ? Bricf fchreiben 7 


Is he obliged to go to the market ? Muß er auf den Marft gehen ? 
He is obliged to go thither. Er muß dahin geben. 


What hast thou to do? Was haft Ou zu thun ? 

I have nothing to do. Ich habe nichts zu thun. 
What hast thou to drink ? Was haft Du zu trinken? 

I have nothing to drink. Sch habe nichts zu trinken. 
What has the man to do? - Was hat der Mann zu thun ? 


He is obliged to go into the Er muß in den Wald gehen. 
wood. 


This evening (to-night). r ven te 


In the evening. ! wes — 6 (genitive). 
Diefen Mergen (accusative). 
t Heute Morgen. J 

In the morning. aa meron (genitive). 


This morning. 


3. it ie a mark of intimacy friends, and ie employed by parents and 
children, brothers and sisvers, husbands and wives, towards one another: in 
general it implies familiarity founded on affection and fondness. In polite 
conversation, persons always address each other in the third person piural. 
The third person singular and second person plural also, eapeci ly the former, 
are frequently used towards inferiors, as servants, &c. writng, the pro» 
nouns of address: Du, Ete and Ihr, havea capital initial letter. 
» Dein and Deine, thy, are declined exactly as mein and meine, my. 
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EXERCISES. 64. 


Will you go for some sugar?—I will go for some.—Son (Mein 
Sohn), wilt thou go for some water ?—Yes, father (mein Vater), I 
will go for some.— Whither wilt thou go!—I will go to the well 
in order to fetch some water.—Where is thy brother !—He is at 
the well.—Will you send for my sont—I will send for him.— 
Will the captain send for my child —He will send for him (e6).— 
Where is he 1—He is in a corner of the ship.—Can you make a 
hole in the (with accusative) table 1—I can make one.—Art thou 
able to write a letter to me?!—I am able to write one to you.— 
Must I go anywhither?— Thou must go into the garden.—Mnust I 
send for anything !—Thou must send for good wine, good cheese, 
and good bread.— What must I do !—You must write a long letter. 
—To whom must I write a long letter ?—You must write one to 
your friend. 


65. 


What must we do ?—You must go into the forest in order to 
cut some wood.—What has the Englishman to do!—He has 
nothing to do.—Has the Spaniard anything to do !—He has to 
work.—Where can he work —He can work in his room and in 
mine.— When will you give me some money !—I will give you 
some this evening.—Must I come to your house — You must come 
to my house.-When must I come to your house !— This morning. 
—Must I come to your house in the morning or in the evening !— 
You must come in the morning and in the evening.— Whither 
must I go !—You must go to the great square in order to speak to 
the merchants.— Where must the peasant go to !—He must go into 
the field in order to cut some hay.—Must I keep anythin (for) 
you (Ihnen) —You must keep (for) me (mir) my good gold an 
my good works.—Must the children of our friends do anything !— 
They must work in the morning and in the evening— What must 
the tailor mend (for) you —He must mend my old coat (for) me. 
—Which chicken must the cook kill?—He must kill this and 
that.—Must I send you these or those books!—You must send 
me (both) these and those. 


THIRTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und dreissigste 


Lection. 
As far as. Bis (an adverb of place). 
How fart Bis wohin ? (See Lesson XXVII, 
Rule 2.) 
As far as the corner. Bis in den Winkel. 


As far as the end of the road. Bis an das Ende des Weges. 
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The e das (Ende (has no plural) $ 
the end he extremity), das Ende (plur. die Enden) $ 
the road, the way, der Weg 

To the bottom of the cask. Bis auf den Boden des Faffes. 


To the bottom of the well. Bis auf den Grund des Brunnens. 
To the bottom of the wells. Bis auf den Grund der Brunnen. 


The bottom, _ dee Boren; 
the garret, Der Boden; 
the ground, der Grund 5 
the cask, das Faß; 

the purse, der Beutel. 


I go, am going—he goes, is Ich gehe — er gehet or geht. 
oing 


e gO, are going—they go, are’ Wir gehen — fle gehen. 


going. 
Thou goest, art going—you go, Du geheſt or gehſt — Ihr gehet or 
are going. geht (Sie gehen). 
AU, every. All. 


All, is declined like the definite article. It is never 
preceded or followed by an article, but may be so by 
& pronoun. 


Every day. 4 Alle Zage. 
Every moraing. t Alle Mergen. 
Every evening. ¢ Alle Abend. 
At. um 
At what o’clock } Um wieviel Uhr? 
At what time? fim welche Zeit ? 
At one o’clock. Um cing or um ein Uhr." 
Half. Halb. 
At half past three. + Um holb vier. 
At a quarter past ono. + Um cin Viertel auf zwei. 
At a quarter past eleven. t Um ein Viertel auf zwolf. 
At a quarter to one. t Um drei Viertel auf eine 
At twelve o’clock. Um zwölf or um zwölf Uhr. 
At twelve o’clock at night (mid- Um Mitternacht. 
night). 
The quarter, das Viertel, 
At present, now. Jedt. 
To go ont. muse | bene (auszugehen). 


To remain, to stay. Bleib 


. « ihr signifies clock, watch, and not hour, which is translated by 
When we say: Mieviel Ubr tft es? it means: Wieviel i ie Fe be ut 
How much is it upon the clock? For this reason we may leave out the 
Dor, when we say: um eins, um zwölf, as above. 
4 
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“ ‘When do you wish to go out? Mann wellen Cie antgehen ? 


I wish to go out now. Sch sill jetzt aufgehen. 
To remain (to stay) at home. Zu Hauje bleiben”, 

Here. Hier. 

~ To remain here. Hier bleiben®. 
There. Da 
To remain there. Da bleiben®, 

Are you going to your brother? Gehen Sie zu Ihrem Bruder? 
I am going to him. Sch gehe zu ihm. 
We are—they are. Wir find — fie find. 
You are. Ahr ferd (Sie find). 
We have-—they have. Mir haben — fic haben. 
You have. Shr habet or habt (Sie haben). 
Are your brothers at home ? Sind Ihre Brüder zu Haufe? 
They are at home. Sie find zu Haufe. 
They are not at home. Eie find nicht zu Haufe, 
Are the men thirsty } Sind die Männer durftiig? 
Have your friends my books? Haben Ihre Freunde meine Bücher ? 
They have them not. Sie haben fie nicht. 
Have they time to write } Haben fie Zeit zu fehreiben ? 

To thee. Dir (dative). 

Thee. Dich (accusative). 


Obs. Doandam, when used as auxiliaries, are never 
expressed in German. Ex. 


Do you wish to take me to my Wellen Sie mich zu meinem Vater 
father ? führen ? 
I wish to take thee to him. Sch will Dich zu ihm führen. 
Are you willing to give me a Wellen Ste mir cin Meffer geben ? 
nife ? 
I am willing tq give thee one. Sch will Dir eins geben. 


Am I going to him? Sehe ich zu ihm? 
Thou art not going to him, but Du gehejt nicht zu ihm, fondern zu 
to me. mir, 
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EXERCISES. 66. 


How far do you wish to go !—I wish to go as far as the end of 
the forest.—How for does your brother wish to go ?—-He wishes 
to go as far as the end of that road.—How far does the wine go ? 
ti goea to the bottom of the cask.— How far does the water go ? 
It goes to the bottom of the well.—Whither art thou going ?— 
Iam going to the market.— Whither are we going! —We are going 
into the country.—Are you going as far as the square 1—I am 
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going as far as the fountain.—Wlıen does your cook go to the 
market 1—He goes there every morning. —Can you speak to the 
nobleman 1—I can speak to him every day.—Can I see your 
father !—You can see him every evening.—At what o’clock can I 
see him !—You can see hiin every evening at eight o’clock.— Will 
you come to me to-day ?—I cannot come to you to-day, but to-mor- 
row.—At what o’clock will you come to-morrow ?—I will come at 
half past eight.—Can you not come ata quarter past eight —I 
cannot.—At what o’clock does your son go to the captain ?—He 
goes to him at a quarter before one.—At what o’clock is your 
riend at home !—At midnight. 


67. 


Have you a mind to go out !—I have no mind to go out.—When 
will you go out ?—I will go out at half past three.—Does your 
father-wish to go out ?—He does not wish to go out; he wishes to 
remain at home,—Are you willing to remain here, my dear (licb) 
friend 1—I cannot remain here, I must go to the warehouse.—Must 
you go to your brother ?—I must go to him.—At what o’clock must 
you write your letters I must write them at midnight.—Do you 
o to your neighbour in the evening or in the morning !—I go to 
im (both) in the evening and in the morning. —Where are you 
going to now '—I am going to the play. Where are you going to 
to-night ?—I am going nowhither; I must remain at home in order 
to write letters.—Are your brothers at home !—They are not there. 
— Where are they t—They are in the country.— Where are your 
friends going to?!—They are going home.—Has your tailor as 
many children as your shoemaker t—He has quite as many of them 
(ibrer).—Have the sons of your shoemaker as many boots as their 
ather —They have (deren) more than he.—Have the children of 
our hatter as much bread as wine —They have more of the one 
than of the other.—Has our carpenter one more son I—He has 
several more. —Are the Italians thirsty —They are thirsty and 
hungry.—Have they anything to do t—They have nothing to do.— 
Are the children of the Irish hungry or thirsty !~—They are neither 
hungry nor thirsty, but fatigued. 


68. 


\ 

Have you time to go out?—I have no time to go out. — What 
have you to do at home !—I mst write letters to my friends. — 
Must you sweep your room ?—I must sweep it.—Are you obliged 
to lend your brothers money ?—I am obliged to lend them some.— 
Must you go into the garden?—I must go thither.—At what o’clock 
must you go thither !—I must go thither at a quarter past twelve. 
—Are you obliged to go to my father at eleven o’clock at night 
(Avends) —I am obliged to go to him at midnight.—Where are 
the brothers of our bailiff ?—They are in the great forest in order 
to cut great trees.—Have they money to buy bread and wine !— 
They have some.—Are our children wrong in going (ju gehen) to 
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the English 1— They are not wrong in going (zu gehen) to them. 
Must the children of the French go to the children of the English ? 
—-They must go to them.—Is the Russian right in remaining (zu 
bleiben) with the Turk —He is not wrong in remaining with him. 
-—-Will you send for some wine and glasses !—I will neither send 
for wine nor for glasses; I am not thirsty.—Is thy father thirsty ? 
—He is not thirsty.—Are you willing to give me some money in 
order to go for some breadi—I am willing to give yon some in 
order to go for some bread and beer. 


THIRTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und dreissigste 


Lertion. 
To sell. Berkaufen. 
To tell, to say. S$ Ga 8 ¢ ti. 
To tell a mau. Einen Manne fagen. 
The word, das Wert; 
the favour, der Gefallen 3 
the pleasure, _ das Vergnügen. 
- To give pleasure, Vergnügen machen. 
To do a favour. Einen Gefallen thun*. 
Will you tell the servant to Wollen Cie dem Bedicnten fügen, 
make the fire } das Feucr angumaden ? 
T will tell him to make it. Sch will thin fagen, es anzumachen. 
Will you tell the servant to buy Wollen Sie dem Bedienten fagen, 
a broom 3 einen Befen zu kaufen ? 
I will tell him to buy one. Ich will ihm fagen, einen zu Faufen. 
It is. Es ift. 
Late. Sp at. 
’ i43 t Wie fpät iſt es? 
What o'clock is it } 1 Wieviel Uhr it «62 
It is three o’clock. Es ift drei Uhr. 
It is twelve o’clock. Es ift zwölf (zwölf Uhr). 
It is a quarter past twelve. fEs ift ein Viertel auf eine. 
It wants a quarter to six. t G8 ift drei Viertel auf feds. 
It is half past one. t &s ift halb zwei. 


To be acquainted with (to know). Kennen (governs the accus.). 


To be acquainted with (to know) Ginen Menfchen fennen®. 
a man. 
Do you know (are you acquainted Kennen Sie diefen Mann ? 
with) this man 
1 rea him (am acquainted with Ich fenne ihn. 
m e 
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MNIthig haben* (governs the 
To want. accusative). (80 
. Benöthigt fein* (governs the 
To be ın want of. genitiv ey ſ (g 
I want it. Sch habe es nöthig. 
I am in want of it. Ich bin deffen benöthigt. (See Les- 
son XVI. 
Do you want this hat? Haben Sie diefen Hut ndthig? 
Are you in want of this hat? Sind Gie diefes Hutes benöthigt 7 
I want it. Ich habe ihn nöthig. 
I am in want of it. Sch bin deffen bendthigt. 
Do you want this money ? Haben Sie diefes Geld nöthig ? 
Are you in want of this money ? Gind Sie dieſes Geldes bendthigt ? 
I want it. Sch habe es nöthig. 
Iam in want of it. Sch bin defien benöthigt. 
I do not want it. Sch habe es nicht nétht 
I am not in want of it. Sch bin defien nicht thigt. 
o not want anything. . : 
Lam not in want of anything. Ich babe nichts nöthig. 
o you want money } . er 
Are you in want of money } Haben Cie Gelb nöthig? 
want some. ; 
I am in want of some. Ich habe welches noͤthig 
I do not want any. Ich habe keins nöthig, 


I am not in want of any. 


Obs. A. Benöthigt fein*, must never be used when 
the noun is not preceded by a determinative word like 
the definite article, or a possessive or demonstrative 
pronoun. 


What ? Was? 
What do you want} . j 
What are you in want of? | : Was haben Sie näthig ? 


Obs. B. All the cases of the personal pronouns 
have been more or less employed thus far, except the 
genitive, which is as follows: 


Of me—of thee—of him. Meiner — Deiner — feiner. 

Of us—of you—of them. Unfer — Euer (Shrer) — ihrer (for 
all genders). 

Is he in want of me? Sft er meiner benöthigt ? 

He is in want of you. Er ift Ihrer Gendthigt. (See Les- 
son . 

Are you in want of these books? Sind Sie diefer Bacher bendthigt ? 

I am in want of them. Ich bin derfelben bendthigt. 

‘Is he in want of my brothers? Sift er meiner Brüder bendthigt ? 

He is in want of them. —- Gr ift ihrer benéthigt. (See Les- 


son XVI.) 
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EXERcisgzs. 69. 


Will you do me a favour —Yes, Sir, what one (was für einen) ? 
—Will you tell your brother to sell me his horse !—I will tell him 
to sell it you.—Will you tell my servants to sweep my large 
rooms ?—I will tell them to sweep them.—Will you tell your son 
to come to my father !—I will tell him to come to him.—Have you 
anything to tell me!—I have nothing to tell you (put the dative 
before the accus.).—Have you anything to say to my father !—I 
have a word to say to him.—Do your brothers wish to sell their 
carriage !—They do not wish to sell it.—John (Sehann) ! art thou 
there (da) ?—Yes, Sir, I am here (ba).— Wilt thou 8 to my hatter 
to tell him to mend my hat !—I will go to him.—Wilt thou go to 
the tailor to tell him to mend my coats?—-I will go to him—Art 
thou willing to go to the market ?—I am willing to go thither.— 
What has the merchant to sell —He has beautiful leather gloves, 
combs, and good cloth to sell.—Has he any shirts to sell !—He 
has some to sell.—Does he wish to sell me his horses !—He 
wishes to sell them to you. - 


70. 


Is it late‘—It is not late. — What o’clock is it?—It is a quarter 
past twelve.—At what o’clock does your father wish to go out — 

e wishes to go out at a quarter to nine.—Will’he sell this or that 
horse ?—He will sell neither this nor that.—Does he wish to buy 
this or that coat —He wishes to buy both.—Has he one horse 
more to sell —He has one more, but he does not wish to sell it.— 
Has ho one carriage more to sell —He has not one more carnage 
to sell; but he has a few more oxen to sell.—When will he sell 
them?—He will sell them to-day.—Will he sell them in the 
morning or in the evening —He will sell them this evening.—At 
what o’clock 1—At half past five.—Can you go to the baker t—I 
cannot go to him; it is late—How late is it!—It is midnight. 
—Do you wish to see that man !—I wish to see him, in order to 
know him.—Does your father wish to see my brothers !—He 
wishes to see them, in order to know them.—Does he wish to see 
my horse }—He wishes to see it.—At what o’clock does he wish 
to see it!—He wishes to see it at six o’clock.—Where does he 
wish to see it'—He wishes to see it in (auf) the great square.— 
Has the German much corn t5 sell !—He has but little to sell.— 
What knives has the merchant to sell ?—-He has good knives to 
sell.—How many more knives has he '—He has six more.—Has 
the Irishman much more wine !—He has not much more.—Hast 
thou wine enough to drink !—I have not much, but enough.—Art 
thou able to drink much wine ?—I am able to drink much.—Canst 
thou drink some every day !—TI can drink some every morning and 
every evening.— Can thy brother drink as much as thou !—He can 
drink more than I. ° 
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71. 


What are you in want of ?—I am in want of a good hat.—-Are 
you in want of this knife ?—I am in want of it.—Do you want 
money !—I want some.—Does your brother want pepper I—He 
does not want any.—Does he want some boots !—He does not 
want any.— What does my brother want !—He wants nothing.— 
Who wants some sugar?—Nobody wants any.--Does anybody 
‚want money !—Nobody wants any.—Does your father want any- 
thing !—He wants nothing.—What do I wantt—You want ne- 
thing.—Art thou in want of my book ?—I am in want of it.—Is 
thy father in want of it!—He is not in want of it.—Does your 
friend want this stick!—He wants it.—Does he want these or 
those corks !—He wants neither these nor those.—Are you in want 
of met—I am in want of thee.—When do you want me !—At 
present.— What have yoy to say to me !—I have a word to say to 
thee.—Is your son in want of ust—He is in want of you and 
your brothers.—Are you in want of my servants t—I am in want 
of them.—Does any one want my brother I—No one wants him. 


‘THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier and dreissigste 
Lection. 


THE PRESENT. 


There is no distinction in German between: I love, 
do love and am loving. All these present tenses are 
expressed by: id) liebe, I love. , 

In the regular verbs the third person singular and 
second person plural of the present tense indicative 
mode are alike, and terminate (even in most of the ir- 
regular verbs) in et or t. The first and third persons 
plural in all German verbs are like the infinitive. 


To love. Lieben 


love, loves, 
I do love, he does love, > fiche, er Tiebet or licht. 
am loving. is loving. ! 


lores vou jack fm. fiebeft or fiebft, Ihr fies 


Thou < dost love do love. . ae 
art loving. are loving. bet or licht (Sie lieben). 


love, - ( love, 
We } aire ter) do love, (a lieben, fie lieben. 
are loving. are loving. 





Obs. A. The letter e is often rejected in the second 
and third persons singular and in the second person 
plural of the present tense; but never in verbs the 
root of which ends in d, t, th, ft, or in two or more 
consonants, after which t or ft could not be distinctly 

ronounced, as in: fenden*, to send ; bu fendeft, er fendet, 

hr fendet; orbnen, to set in order ; da orbneit, er ordnet, 
Shr ordnet, &c. On the other hand this contraction 
always takes place in verbs that end in elnor ern, 
as : fehmeicheln, to flatter ; bis fchmeichelft, er fchmeichelt, Shr 
fchmeichelt ; ändern, to alter; du änberft, er ändert, Shr aͤu⸗ 
dert. (See Lesson XXIV. the Infinitive.) 


To want. _ Branden (governs the accusa- 
‘ tive). 
Do you want your money? Brauchen Ste Shr Geld ? 
I want it. Sch brauche es. 
To setinordr. Drdnen. 
To open. Deffnen (aufmachen, aufzumachen). 
Do you open the window ? Maden Sie das Fenfter auf? 
I open it, Sch mache es auf. 


Obs. B. German verbs are generally not irregular 
im the present tense, but rather in the imperfeet and 
past participle. Some, however, are irregular in the 
second and third persons singular; and as pupils 
should be acquainted with all the irregularities, we 
shall always mark these two persons whenever they 
present any. Of those which we have seen already, 
the following are irregular in the second and third 
persons singular. 

To give: Geben® : 
ou givest —he gives. Du gisft — er gibt. 
To see: Seben* ; 


thou seest —he sees. Du fehlt — er fieht. 
To speak : Eprehen®: 

thou speakest—he speaks. Du fprihft — er fpridt. 
To take, to : Tragen* : 

thou carriest —he carries. Du traͤgſt — er trägt. 
To wash : Waldhen* : ; 

thou washest —he washes. Du waſcheſt — er waſcht. 
To break : Serbrechen*: 


thou breakest—he breaks. Du zerbrichſt — er zerbricht. 


- gl 


IF Personal pronouns not standing in the nomina- 
tive, take their place after the verb. 


Do you love hsm ? Lieben Sie ihn} 

I do love Atm. Sch liebe ihn. 

I do not love him. Sch liebe thn ni dt. 

Does the servant sweep the Kefhrt der Bediente das Simmer 
room } aus? 


Obs. C. In simple tenses, as the present or imper- 
fect, the separable particle is always placed at the 

d of the sentence; unless this begins with a con- 
Junction, a relative pronoun, or a relative adverb, in 
which case the particle is not separated from the verb, 
which then takes its place at the end. 


He sweeps it. Gr febrt es aug. 
Does your father go out to-day? Geht Shr Vater heute aus? 
He does not go out to-day. Er geht heute nicht aus. 


EXERCISES. 72. 


Do you love your brother —I love him.—Does your father love 
him t—He does not love him.—Dost thou love me, my good child } 
—I love thee.—Dost thou love this ugly man 1—I do not love him. 
—-Does your father want his servant —He does want him.—Dost 
thou want anything 1—I want nothing.—Does the servant open the 
window 1—He does open it.—Dost thou open it !— I do not open 
it.—Dost thou set my books in order !—I do set them in order.— 
Does the servant set our boots or our shoes in order !—He sets 
(oth) the one and the other in order.—Do our children love us ?—~ 

hey do love us.—Do we love our enemies !—We do not love 
them.—Do you want your money !—I do want it.—Do we want 
our carriage I—We do want it.—Are our friends in want of their 
clothes (Kteider) '— They are in want of them.—What do you give 
me !—I do not give thee anything.—Do you give my brother the 
book ?—I do give it him.—Do you give him a hat ?—I do give him 
one. 


73. 


Dost thou see anything !—TI see nothing.—Do you see my large 
garden !—I do see it.—Does your father see our ship !—He does 
not see it, but we see it.—How many ships do you see !—We see 
a good many; we see more than thirty of them.—Do you give me 
books!—I do give thee some.—Does our father give you money } 
—He does not give us any.—Does he give you hats !—He does 
not give us any.—Do you see many sailors!—We see more 
soldiers (der Soldat, plur. en) than sailors.—Do the soldiers see 
many storehouses I—They see niore gardens than storehouses.— 


4* 





Do the English give you good cakes t— They do give us some.— 
Do you give meas much wine as beer !—I give thee as much of 
the one as of the other.—Can you give me some more cakes 1—I 
can give thee no more; I have not many more.—Do you give me 
the horse which you have !—I do not give yon that which I have.— 
Which horse do you give me 1—I give you that of my brother. 


74. 


Do you speak to the neighbour 1—I do speak to him.—Does he 
speak to you !—He does not speak to me.—Do your brothers speak 
to you !—They do speak to us.—When dost thou speak to thy 
father !—I speak to him every morning and every evening.—Wh 
dost thou carry !—I carry a book.— Where dost thou carry it to 1— 
carry it home.—Do you wash your stockings !—I do not wash 
them.—Does your brother wash as many shirts as stockings — He 
washes more of the one than of the other.—Hast thou many more 
stockings to wash 1—IJ have not many more to wash.—How many 
more shirts have your friends to wash I— They have two more to 
wash.— What does your servant carry 1!—He carries a great table. 
— What do these men carry !—They carry our wooden chaira— 
Where do they carry them to !—They carry them into the large 
room of our brothers.—Do your brothers wash their stockings or 
ours !—They neither wash yours nor theirs; they wash those of 
their children. 


75. 


Dost thou not break my glass !—No, Sir, I do not break it.—Do 
the sons of our neighbours break our glasses }—They do break them. 
—Who tears your books !—The young man tears them.—Do you 
not tear them !—I do not tear them.—Do the soldiers cut trees }— 
They do cut some.—Do you buy as many hats as gloves ?-—I buy 
more of the one than of the other.—Does your brother buy any 
bread1—He is obliged to buy some; he is hungry.—Do our 
brothers buy any wine !—They are obliged to buy some; they are 
thirsty.—Do you break anything.—We do not break anything.— 
Who breaks our chairs !—Nobody breaks them.—Dost thou bu 
anything ?—I do not buy anything. —Who keeps (takes care af) 
our money 1—My father keeps it.—Do your brothers take care of 
my books 1—They do take care of them.—Dost thou take care of 
anything ?—I do not take care of anything. 


76. 


Does the tailor mend our coats !—He does mend them. — What 
dost thou write !—I write a letter.—To whom dost thou write a 
letter --To my father.—When does thy brother write his letters } 
— He writes them in the morning and in the evening.— What dost 
thou now.—I do nothing. —At what o’clock do you go to the the- 
atre —At a quarter past seven.— What o’clock is it now T—It 


é3 


wants a quarter to six.—At what o'clock does your cook go to the 
market?!—He goes there at five o’clock (put dahin to the end).— 
Does he go thither in the evening 1—No, he goes thither in the 
morning.—Do you go anywhither —I go no whither; but my 
brothers go into the garden.—Dost thou drink anything }—I drin 

nothing ; but the Italian drinks good wine and good beer.—Do you 
send me one more book ?—~I do not send you one more.—Are you 
answering his letter —I am answering it.— Does he answer thine } 
—He does answer it.—What do you say }—I say nothing.—Must 
I give him money to remain here —You must give him some to 
go out.—Is this man selling anything t—He is selling good cakes. 
—What do you sell?—I sell nothing; but my friends sell nails, 
knives, and horse-shoes.— What does the man say t—He says no- 
thing.—W hat art thou looking fort—I am not looking for any- 

ing. 


*,* We should fill volumes, were we to give all the exercises that are applica- 
ble to our lessons, and which the pupils may very easily compose by them- 
selves. We shall therefore merely repeat what we have already mentioned 
at the commencement: pupils who wish to improve rapidly ought to compose 
@ great many sentences in addition to those given; but they must pronounce 
them aloud. This is the only way by which they will acquire the habit of 
speaking fluently. 





THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. — fünf nnd dreissigste 


Lection. 
The pain, der Schmerz ; 
the tooth, der Zahn ; 
the ear, dag Ohr (is not softened and 
takes en in the plar.) ; 
the neck, der Hals ; 
the ache, das Web (plur. en*) 5 
the evil, das Uebel 
Sore (ill, wicked). Béfe. . 
Bad. Shlimm. . 
Evil, ill. Uebel. 
Have you a sore finger } Haben Sie einen fen Finger? 
I have a sore finger. Ich habe einen böfen Finger. 
Has your brother a sore foot? Hat Ahr Bruder einen bifen Faf t 
He has a sore eye. Gr hat cin bölek Auge. 
We have sore eyes. Wir haben beje Augen. 


© Das Web, the ache, is 
als h. the ac exaployed in the plural only to denote the pangs of 


1 84 . 
The head-ache, Dad Kepfınch ;> . 


the tooth-ache, das Zahnweh 
the ear-ache, das Dbhrenweh ; 
a sore throat, Halsweh; 

a pain in one’s back, Rückenſchmerz. 

He has the head-ache. Gr hat Kopfichmerzen.« 
I have the tooth-ache. Sa habe Zahnſchmerzen. 
The elbow, der Ellbogen ; 

the back, der Rüden ; 

the knee, Bas Anie.? 
To bring. Bringen” 
To find. Kinden*. 


That which (what) W A 8  Pastenige welches, das wels 
es 


Obs. A. Was is often used instead of dasjenige, wel⸗ 
dyed or bag, welches, that which. (See Lesson .) 
Do you find what you are look- Finden Sie, was Sie fuchen } 

ing for ? 

I find what I am looking for. Ich finde, was ich fuche. 
He does not find what he is look- Gr findet nicht, was er fucht. 


ing for. 
We find what we are looking for. Wir finden, was wir fuchen. 


I have what I want. Sch Habe, was ich brauche. 
I mend what you mend. set beffere aus, was Sle ausbef 
ern. 


Obs. B. As the second member of this phrase be- 
gins with a relative pronoun, the particle aus is not 
separated from its verb which is removed to the end. 
(See Obs. C. Lesson XXXIV. and rule of Syntax, Les- 
son XLVI.) 

To read (thou readest, he reads). 2 ef en* (du kefeft, er Tiefet or 


teft). 
. To study. Studiren. 
To learn. Lernen. 


Obs.°C. The particle 3 u does not precede the infini- 
tive joined to the verb lernen, to learn. “(See Lesson 
XL. Ex. 


be Compound words are of the gender of the last component which exprosses 
the fundamental or general idea. 
e €chmery, pain, is here in the plural. In compound words, Web is em- 
ployed in the singular, and Echmerz in the plural, thus: Jch babe Ropfweh, 
: Ich babe Kopfſchmerzen, I have the head-ache. 
Das Knie, the knee, does not take an additional ¢ in the plural and is ne- 
vertheless pronounced as if it did. | 


‘85 
I learn to read. + Sch lerne leſen. 


He learns to write. T Gr lernt ſchreiben. 
French, frangSfif (an adjective *) ; 
English, engliich 3 
German, deutfch. 

Do you learn German ? Lernen Sie deutich ? 

I do learn it. Sch lerne eg. 

I do not learn it. Sch lerne es nicht. 


EXERCIsrs. 77. 


Where is your father }—He is at bome.—Does he not go out — 
He is not able to go out; he has the head-ache.—Hast thou the 
head-ache !—I have not the head-ache, but the ear-ache.—What 
day of the month is it (‚Den wievieliten haben wir, Lesson XXI) to- 
day '—It is the twelfth to-day.—What day of the month is (Der 
wievielfte tft) to-morrow }—To-morrow is the thirteenth.— What 
teeth have you?—IJ have good teeth.—What teeth has your bro- 
ther —He has bad teeth._— Has the Englishman the tooth-ache !\— 
He has not the tooth-ache; he has a sore eye.—Has the Italian a 
sore eye «—He has not a sore eye, but a sore foot.—Have I a sore 
finger ?—You have no sore finger, but a sore knee.— Will you cut 
me some bread !—I cannot cut you any; I have sore fingers.— 
Will anybody cut me some cheese — Nobody will cut you any.— 
Are you looking for any one!—I am not looking for any one.— 
Has any one the ear-ache I—No one has the ear-ache.— What is 
the painter looking for !—He is not looking for anything-—W hom 
are you looking for!—I am looking for your son.—Who is look- 
ing for me —No one is looking for you.—Dost thou find what thou 
art looking for !—TI do find what I am looking for; but the captain 
does not find what he is looking for. 


78. 


Who has a sore throat ?—We have sore throats.—Has any one 
sore eyes !—The Germans have sore eyes.—Does the tailor make 
my coat —He does not make it; he has a pain in his back.—Does 
the shoemaker make my shoes !—He is unable (fann nicht) to make 
them ; he has sore elbows.—Does the merchant bring us beautiful 
purses (der Beutel) —He cannot go out; he has sore feet.—Does 
the Spaniard find the umbrella which he is looking for?—He does 
find it.—Do the butchers find the sheep which they are looking for } 
—They do find them.—Does the tailor find his thimble ?—He does 
not find it.—Dost thou find the paper which thou art looking for }— 
I do not find it—Do we find what we are looking for ?—We do 
not find what we are looking for.—What is the nobleman doing ? 
—He does what you are doing.— What is he doing in his room 1— 
He is reading. 


e Derived from ber Branjofe, the Frenchman. 


79. 


Art thou reading I—I am not reading.—Do the sons of the noble- 
men study !—They do study.—What are they studying 1—They 
are studying German.—Art thou studying English 1—I have no 
time to study it.—Are the Dutch looking for this or that ship — 
They are looking for both.—Is the servant looking for this or that 
broom !—He is neither looking for this nor that.— Who is learning 
(serman ?—The sons of the captains and those of the noblemen are 
learning it.—When does your friend study French ?!—He studies 
it in the morning. —At what o’clock does he study it !—He studies 
it at ten o’clock.—Does he study it every day?!—He studies it 
every morning and every evening.—What are the children of the 
carpenter doing !— They are reading.—Are they reading German } 
: —They are reading French; but we are reading English. — What 

b>oks does your son read !—He reads good boo s.—Does he read 
German books!—He reads French books.—What book do you | 
read 3—I read a German book.——Do you read as much as my chil- 
dren !—I read more than they.—Does your father read the book 
which I read —He does not read that which you read, but that 
which I read.—Does he read as much as I 1-—He reads less than 

ou, but he learns more than you.—Do you lend me a book !—I do 
end you one.—Do your friends lend you any books !—They do lend 
me some. 


THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Sechs nnd dreissigste 
Lection. 
Spanish, ſpaniſch (an adjective *). 


The termination ifch serves to form adjectives of the 
names of nations. Thus: 


Italian, itaftenifch 5 
Polish, peilnifch ; 
Russian, ruffifed 5 
Latin, lateinifch 5 
Greek, gricchifch 5 
Arabian, Arabio, arabifch ; 
- Syrian, Syriac, forifch 
The Pole, der Pele ; 
the Roman, der Römer ; 
the Greek, der Griech 3 
the Arab, the Arabian, der Arco; 
the Syrian, der Soret. 


® Derived from Epanien, Spain. 


N 


87 
Are you a Frenchman} Sind Sie ein Frangefe ? 


No, Sir, I am a German. are nein Herr, id) bin ein Deut⸗ 
er. 
Is he a tailor? St er ein Schneider ? 
N 0, he is a shoemaker. Mein, er ift ein Schuhmadher. 
He is a fool. Sr ift ein Narr. 
To wish, to desire. Wünfden. 
The fool, der Narr (gen. en); 
the mouth, der Mund (has no plur.) 5 
the memory, das Gedidtnié (plur. e). 
Have you a good memory ? Haben Sie ein gutes Geddchtnif t 
He has a little mouth. Gr hat einen Heinen Mund. 
Your brother has blue eyes. She Bruder hat blaue Augen. 
Do you wish me a good morn- Wünfhen Sie mir einen guten 
ing Morgen ? 
I wish you a good evening. Sch wiinfhe Shnen einen guten 
Abend. 
Blue, blau 3. 
black, ſchwarz. 
Instead of. Anftatt zu. 
To play. Spielen. 
To listen, to hear. Hören 
Instead of listening. + Anftatt zu hören. 
Do you play instead of studying? + Spielen Sie, anftatt zu fludiren 7 
I study instead of playing. t Ic ftudire, anftatt zu ſpielen. 
That man speaks instead of list- ? Diefer Mann fpricht, anftatt zu 
ening. hören, 
Anhören (anzuhören, governs 
To listen t the accusative). 
o SEER 60. Zuhören (gujuhsren, governs 
the dative). 
. . Ich höre ihn an. 
I listen to him. Sd) höre ihm zu. 
To listen ta some one or sonte- Auf Semanden oder. chvas hören. 
thing. 
That which. Das, was 
Hören Sic auf das, was Shnen der 
Do you listen to what the man ) Mann fagt ? 
tells you } Hören Sie auf das, was der Mann 
Shnen fagt? 
I do listen to it. Sch höre darauf. 


> Anhören takes the person in the accusative, and zuhören in the dative. 
They never relate toa thing; but hören auf stands either with the person or 





He listens to what I tellhim. Gr hört anf dag, was ich ihm fage. 


To correct. Berbeffern, corrigiren. 
To take off (asthe hat), Abnehmen” (abzunehmen). 
To take off (asclothes), Ausstehen* (auszuziehen). 


To take away. Wegnehmen*. 

To take. MNeHmen *. 
Thou takest,—he takes. Du nimmft, — er nimmt. 
Thou takest off thy hat. Du nimmft Deinen Hut ab, 
Do you take off your boots } Siehen Sie Ihre Stiefeln aus } 
We take off our coats. Wir ziehen unfere Röde aus. 


Who takes away the chairs ? Wer nimmt die Stühle weg } 
The servant takes them away. Der Bediente nimmt fie weg 


Exercises. 80. 


Do you speak Spanish !—No, Sir, I speak Italian — Who speaks 
Polish 1—My brother speaks Polish.—Do our neighbours speak 
Russian 1— They do not speak Russian, but Arabic.—Do you speak 
Arabic 1—No, I speak Greek and Latin. —What knife have you } 
—I have an English knife.—What money have you there t—Is it 
Italian or Spanish money?—lt is Russian money.—Have you an 
Italian hat !—No, I have a Spanish hat.—Are you a German !— 
No, I am an Englishman.—Art thou a Greek }—No, Iam a Span- , 
iard 1—Are these men Poles !—No, they are Russians.—Do the 
Russians speak Polish I—They do not speak Polish, but Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic.—Is your brother a merchant !—No, he is a 
joiner—Are these men merchantst—No, they are carpenters.— 
Are we boatmen 1—No, we are shoemakers.—Art thou a fool tI 
am not a fool.— What is that man ?—He is a tailor.—Do you wish 
me anything !—I wish you a good morning.— What does the youn 
man wish me t—He wishes you a good evening.— Whither must 
go ?—Thou must go to our friends to wish them a good day (aq). 
—Do your children come to mein order to wish me a good evening ? 
—They come to you in order to wish you a good morning. 


.81. 


Has the nobleman blue eyes 1—He has black eyes and a little 
mouth.—Hast thou a good memory ?—I have a bad memory, but 
much courage to learn German.—What dost thou (do) instead of 
playing ?—I study instead of playing. —Dost thou learn instead of 
writing —I write instead of learning. —W hat does the son of our 
bailiff (do) —He goes into the garden instead of going into the 
field.—Do the children of our neighbours read 1—They write in- 
stead of reading. —What does our cook (do)!—He makes a fire 


the thing, and always requires the accusative. Ex. Ich höre ihn an, or ich hoͤ⸗ 
re ion a I listen to him; but ich höre auf das, was & mir fagen, I listen to 
what you are telling me. 





instead of going to the market.—Does your father sell his ox 1— 
He sells his horse instead of selling his ox.—Do the physicians 
go out !—They remain in their rooms instead of going out.— At 
what o’clock does our physician come to you !—He comes every 
morning ata quarter to nine.—Does the son of the painter study 
English !—He studies Greek instead of studying English.—Does 
the butcher kill oxen *—He kills sheep instead of ki ing oxen.— 
Do you listen to me AI do listen to you.—Does your brother listen 
to me t—He speaks instead of listening to you.—Do you listen to 
what I am telling you?—JI do listen to what you are telling me. 


82. 


Does the man listen to what you are telling him !{~He does listen 
to it.—Do the children of the physician listen to what we tell them } 
—They do not listen to it.—Dost thou listen to what thy brother tells 
thee !—I do listen to it.—Do you go to the theatre 1-—I am going to 
the storehouse instead of going to the theatre.—Are you willing to 
listen to me —I am willing to listen to you, but I cannot; 1 have 
the ear-ache.—Does thy father correct my notes or thine !—He 
corrects neither yours nor mine—-Which notes does he correct — 
He corrects those which he writes.—Does he listen to what you 
tell him !—He does listen to it—Do you take off your hat in order 
to speak to my father 1—I do take it off in order to speak to him.— 
Does thy brother listen to what our father tells him —He does 
listen to it—Does our servant go for some beer —He goes for 
some vinegar instead of going for some beer.—Do you correct my 
letter —I do not correct it; I have sore eyes.—Does the servant 
take off his coat in order to make a fire —He does take it off.— 
Do you take off your gloves in order to give me money !—I do 
take them off in order to give you some.—Does he take off his 
shoes in order to go to your house !—He does not take them off.— 
Who takes away the tables and chairs!—The servants take them 
away.— Will you take away this glass 1—I have no mind to take it 
away.—Is he wrong to take off his boots !—~He is right to take 
them off.—Dost thou take away anything 1—I do not take away 
anything. —Does anybody take off his hat t— Nobody takes it off. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben und 
Dreissigste Lertion. 


Wet (moist). Naf (an adjective). 
To wet (to moisten). Naß machen (neben). 
To show. Beigen, weifen* (govern the 
dative*). 


a Seigen expresses the mere act of showing; weifen implies showing with 
instruction, and is derived from the word: die Weife, the manner. 


90 


To let see (expose to sight). Sehen laffen (governs the ac- 


cusative). 
Do you let me see your gold Laffen Sic mich Ihre geldenen Baͤn⸗ 
ribbons } der fehen 1 
I do let you see them. Ich lafe Sie dieſelben fehen. 
Brandy, Branntwein (masc.) ; 
tobacco, Tabak (masc.) ; 
tobacco (for smoking), Raudtabaf ; 
snuff, Schnupftabat ; 
cider, Wider (masc.) ; 
meal (flour), Mehl (neut.) ; 
apples, Aepfel (Apfel) (plar. of der Apfel). 
The gardener, ber Gartner ; 
the cousin, der Vetter ; 
the brother-in-law, ‘Der Schwager 5 
the handkerchief, das Tuch; 
the pocket handkerchief, das Schnupftuch ; 
the valet, servant, Der Diener, der Anchht.> 
Do you go for your brother-in- Holen Sie Ihren Schwager ? 
law? 
I do go for him. Sh hele ihn. 


To intend (to think). Gedenken. 
Do you intend to go to the ball Gedenfen Sie heute Abend auf den 


this evening ? Ball zu gehen } 
I do intend to go thither. Sc gedenke hinzugehen. (See Obs. 
A. Lesson XXVII.) 
To know. Wiffen* (Eönnene). 
I know ' —he knows. Sch wi — er weiß. 


We know —they know. Wir wiflen — fie wiffen. 
Thou knowest—you know. Du weist — Shr wiffet (Sie wife 


fen). 
Do you know German 1 Können Sie deutfh t 
I do know it. Ich kann es. 
Do you know how to read 
French ? Eine Sie franzöfifch lcfen } 
Can you read French ? 


b Diener generally means servant; hence: der Kammerbiener, the valet de 
chambre; der Kirchendiener, the church-minister, cle ; Knecht points 
out the lowest degree of servitude, hence: ber Haut necht, the menial ser- 
vant; ber Etallfnecht, the groom, the stableman ; ber Reitfnecht, the jockey. 

e Wiffen implies to have the knowledge of a thing, not to be ignurant of it; 
fdnnen signifies to be able, to have the knowledge of an art ora science. Ex. 
Ich weiß, was Sie fagen wollen, I know, what you wish to say. Gr fanz 
einen beutfchen Brief fchreiben, he knows how to write a German letter. Tho 
learner must take care not to confound wiffen*, to know, with können”, to be 
able, and the latter not with fennen*, to be acquainted. (See XXVIIL 
and XXXIIL) 
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Can you make a hat? 

Do you know how to make a „Können Gie einen Hut machen 3 
at 

Can you come te me to-day? Können Sie heute zu mie fomnvn ? 


To swim. Shwimmen® 


Ce to swim } 3 Können Sie ſchwimmen 7 


Whither? where to? Wohin? 
Whither are you going ! Wo gehen Sie hin 14 


EXERCISES. 83. 


Do you wish to drink brandy 1—No, I wish to drink wine. —Do 
you sell brandy !—I do not sell any; but my neighbour, the mer- 
chant, sells some.—Will you fetch me some tobacco t—I will 
fetch you some; what tobacco do you wish to have?—I wish to 
have some snuff; but my friend, the German, wishes to have some 
tobacco (for smoking).—Does the merchant show you cloth !—He 
does not show me any.—Does your valet go for some cider 1~—-He 
does go for some.—Do you want anything else (ned) etwas) ?—I 
want some flour; will you send for some (for) me !—I will send 
for some (for) you.—Does your friend buy apples !—He does buy 
some.—Does he buy handkerchiefs ?—He buys tobacco instead of 
buying handkerchiefs.—Do you show me anything }—I show you 
gold and silver clothes. — Whither does your cousin go —He goes 
to the ball.—Do you go to the ball 3—I go to the theatre instead 
of going to the ball.—Does the gardener go into the garden }—He 
goes to the market instead of going into the garden.—Do you send 
your servant to the shoemaker !—I send him to the tailor instead 
of sending him to the shoemaker. 


84. 


Dost thou go to fetch thy father !—I do go to fetch him.—May 
Kann) I go to fetch my cousin?—You may go to fetch him.— 
oes your valet find the man whom he is looking for!—He does 
find him.—Do your sons find the friends whom they are looking 
for t—They do not find them.—When do you intend going to the 
ball 1—1 intend going thither this evening.—Do your cousins intend 
to go into the country !—They intend to go thither.—When do 
they intend to go thither — They intend to go thither to-morrow.— 
At what o’clock ?—At half-past nine.—What does the merchant 
wish to sell you ?—He wishes to sell me pocket-handkerchiefs.— 
Do you intend to buy some !—1 will not buy any.—Dost thou know 


4 Wohin, as above, may be divided into two parts, the first of which is 
placed in the beginning and the second at the end of the sentence. If the 
sentence ends with a past participle or an infinitive, hin is placed before it. 


anything 3—1 donot know anything.— What does thy cousin know } 
— He knows how to read and to write—Does he know German f— 
He does not know it.—Do you know Spanish !—I do know it.— 
Do your brothers know Greek }——They do not know it; but they 
intend to learn it.—Do I know English !—You do not know it; 
but you intend to study it—Do my children know how to read 
Italian ?—They know how to read, but not how to speak it. 


85. 


Do you intend to study Arabic ?-—I intend to study Arabic and 
Syriac.—Does the Englishman know Polish 7—He does not know 
it, but he intends learning it.—Do you know how to swim 7—I do 
. not know how to swim, but how to play.—Does your cousin know 
how to make coats t-—He does not know how to make any; he is 
no tailor.—Is he a merchant!—He is not one.— What is he —He 
is a physician.—Whither are you going ?—I am going into my 
garden, in order to speak to the gardener.—What do you wish to 
tell him ?—1 wish to tell him to open the window of his room.— 
Does your gardener listen to you !—He does listen to me.—Do 

ou wish to drink some cider —No, I have a mind to drink some 
eer; have you any ?—I have none; but I will send for some.— 
When will you send for some ?—Now.—Do you send for apples ? 
-—I do send for some.—Have you a good deal of water I have 
enough to wash my feet.—Has your brother water enough 7—He 
has only a little, but enough to moisten his pocket-handkerchief.— 
Do you know how to make tea 1—I know how to make some.—Does 
your cousin listen to what you tell him?—He does listen to it.— 
oes he know how to swim !—He does not know how to swim.— 
Where is he going to!—He is going no whither; he remains at 
ome. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht nnd dreissigste 


Lection. 
The intention. Der Vorfag 
Intended. Gefonnen. 
Tosntend or to have ihe intention. @efonnen fein*. 
Y intend to go thither. Sch bin gefennen hinzugchen. 


We have the intention to do it. Wir find gefennen es zu thun. 

Erhalten® (to receive any- 
thing sent). 

Bekommen* (to receive as a 
present). 

Empfangen® (to welcome, to 
entertain). 


To receive. 
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; Du erhättft. Gr erat. 
Thou reveivest—He receives. Du empfängſt. Er empfängt. 


He receives money. Er befemmt Geld. 
He obtains the preference. Er erhält den Verzug. 
He receives his friends. Er empfängt feine Freunde. 
Do you receive a letter to-day? Grhalten Ste heute einen Brief} 
I receive one to-mortow. Sch erhalte morgen einen. @ 
To guide (conduct, take). Führe "? b 
. To lead. Leiten u 
I lead the horse into the stable. Ich führe das Pferd in den Stall. 
The preference, der Vorzug 3 
the stable, der Stall ; 
blind, blind 5 
sick (ill), frank; 
To extinguish. Auslöfhen (v. act. and n. it. 
auszulöfchen). 
To light. Anzünden (anzuzlnden). 
To set on fire. Anfteden (anzufleden). 
Does he extinguish the candle? Löfcht er das Licht aus ? 


He lights it. Gr zündet es an. 


To depart, to set out. Abreifen (abzureifen). 


When do you intend to depart? Wann gedenfen Sie abjurcifen ? 
I intend to depart to-morrow. Ich gedenfe mergen abzureifen. 


Exercises. 86. 


Do your brothers intend to go into the country !—They do in- 
tend to go thither.—Do you intend to go tomy cousin ?—I do in- 
tend to go to him.—Dost thou intend to do anything !—I intend to 
do nothing.—Do you intend to go to the theatre this evening ?—I 
do intend to go thither, but not this evening.—Dost thou receive 
anything ?—1 receive money.—F rom (Ben) whom dost thou receive 
some ?—I receive some from my father, my brother, and my cousin. 
—Does your son receive books !—He does receive some. —From 
whom does he receive some }—He receives some from me, from his 
friends, and neighbours—Does the poor man (der Arme, Seo 
page 34, Obs. A.) receive money !—He does receive some.—F rom 
whom does he receive some t—He receives some from the rich.— 
Dost thou receive wine?—I do not receive any»—Do I receive 
money !—You do not receive any.—Does your servant receive 


« The persons not mentioned follow the regular conjugation. (See Pre- 
sent Tense, Lesson XXXIV.) 

» Führen expresses the act of conducting only; leiten means to conduct 
with safety. Ex. Ginen Rranfen führen, to conduct a sick person; ein Rind, 
einen Blinden leiten, to guide a child, a blind man. 


- 
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clothes (leider) —He does not receive any.—Do you receive the 
books which our friends receive 1—-We do not receive the same 
which your friends receive; but we receive others.—Does your 
friend receive the letters which you write to him I—He does re- 
ceive them.—Do you receive the apples which I send you?—I do 
not receive them.—Does the American receive as much brandy as 
cider He receives as much of the one as of the other.—Do the 
Scotch receive as many books as letters !—They receive as many 
of the one as of the other. 


87. 


Does the Englishman obtain the preference !—He does obtain it. 
—Does your cousin receive as much money as I !—He receives 
more than you.—Does the Frenchman receive his letters !—He 
does receive them.—When does he receive them !—He receives 
them in the evening.—When dost thou receive thy letters —I re- 
ceive them in the morning.—At what o’clock ?—At a quarter to 
ten.—Dost thon receive as many letters as I t—I receive more of 
them than thou.—Dost thou receive any to-day !—I receive some 
to-day and to-morrow.—Does your father receive as many friends 
as ours (as our father) -He receives fewer of them than yours 
(than your father).—Does the Spaniard receive as many enemies 
as friends —He receives as many of the one as of the other.—Do 
you receive one more crown !—I do receive one more.—Does your 
son receive one more book t—He does receive one more.—What 
does the physician receive —He receives good tobacco, good snuff, 
and good pocket-handkerchiefs.—Does he receive brandy 1—He 
does receive some. . 


88. 


Does ycur servant receive shirts —He does receive some.— Does 
he receive as many of them as my valet (does) !—He receives quite 
as many of them.—Do you receive anything to-day ?—I receive 
something every day.—Dost thou conduct anybody T—I conduct 
nobody.—Whom do you guide II guide my son.— Where are you 
conducting him to —I conduct him to my friends to wish them a 
good morning. —What is your son !—He is a physician.— Does 
your servant guide any one —He guides my child.— Whom (en) 
must#I guide?—Thou must guide the blind. (Page 34, Ods. 
A.y—Must he conduct the sick person !—He must conduct him.— 
Whither must he conduct him !—He must couduct him home.— 
Whither is he leading your horse —He is leading it into the 


stable.—Dost thou guide the child or the blind man !—I guide both. 


" —When does the foreigner intend to depart —He intends to depart 
this morning.—At what o’clock !—At half past one.—Does he not 
wish to remain here ?—He does not (Er will nidt).—Do you intend 
to go to the theatre this evening !—I intend to go there to-morrow. 
do you depart to-day !—I depart now.—When do you intend to 








write to your friends tI intend to write to them to-day.—Do your 
friends answer your Jetters 1—They do answer them.—Do ynu ex- 
tinguish the fire }—I do not extinguish it.—Does your servant light 
the candle !—He does light it—Does this man intend to set your 
warehouse on fire }—He does intend to set it on fire (anjufteden). 


THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. — Neun nnd dreissigste 
Lection. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


The comparative is formed by adding er and the 
superlative by adding ft* to the simple adjective. 
Examples: , 


Posrr. ‘Comp. SUPERL. 


Handsome—handsomer— | Schön — fchöner — fchönft. 
handsomest. _ 
Small—smaller—smallest.| Ken — fleiner — fleinft. 
Wild—wilder—wildest. Wild — wilder — wildeft. 
= 


Obs. A. Comparative and superlative adjectives 
are declined like the positive. Examples:- 


CoMmPARATIVE. 
Macculine. Nauter. 


N. be fdjonere Das ſchönere Bud). 


fd), 
The handsomer G. des fciöneren bes fdyoneren Buches. 


Tiſches 
le, the hand- 
tabie, book, & }D. ben fchöneren bem ſchöneren Buche. 


A. ben fchöneren bas fchöneret Bud). 


ua), 

a In the superlative, ft is sometimes preceded by e when the unciation 
requires it, as: füß, sweet, fipejt; fchlecht, bad, ſchlechteſt. In the word groß, 
great, the superlative größeit, is contracted into größt, as: der größte Mann, 

test man. 

b The letter e, which precedes or follows the consonant t in the compara- 
tive, is often omitted for the sake of euphony; thus instead of: ber, baé ſchb⸗ 
here, deé fhdneren, dem fchöneren, we say: der, das fchönre, des fchönern, dems 
fchonern, &c. (See Obs. Lesson XIX.) 


! 


SUPERLATIVE. 
Masculine. Neuter. 
N. ber fleinfte das kleinſte Buch. 
Hut 


? 
The smallest | & dee Chinſten des kleinſten Buches. 
hat, the smal- F 
lest book, &c. D. bem kleinſten bem kleinſten Buche. 
e _ 
A. ben fleinften das Fleinfte Buch. 
Hut, 


Obs. B. The radical vowels a, 0, u, are softened 
in the comparative and superlative into 4, ö, ü.° 
Examples: 

Post. Comp. Supert 





Old, &c. alt alter dlteft. 
pious, &c. fromm frommer frommit. 
young, &c. jung jünger jüngft. 


Obs. C. The following adjectives, which are also 
used as adverbs, are irregular in the formation of their 
comparatives and superlatives. 


Postrtve. Comp. SuPERLATIVE. 


Bald eher eheft (am eheften*) ; 
Soon, ber or das baldige, chen, fee b 
3 ie iebſt (am liebſten); 
Willingly, ber or bas liebe, liebere, liebſte. 
Good, Gut, beffer, pee (am beften) ; 


der or bas gute, —5 — u mi 
. * er, am 
High, eee bas hohe, höhere, höchſte. Paten); 


e On the adjectives which do not soften the radical vowels a, 0, & in the 
comparative and superlative, see Obs. D. hereafter. 

d en an adjective is used in the superlative de adverbially, it is 
combined with a contraction of the definite article, and ono of the preposi- 
tions, an, auf, gu, in, as: am wenigiten, the least ; aufs höchfte, at the most ; yum 
beften, for the best; im minbeften, at least. Hence the adverbs: frhönftens, 
in the handsomest manner; beftene, in the best manner; bichftené, at the 
most; nächftens, next time; wenigſtens, atleast, &c. ; 

e In the positive and comparative degrees the form bob, not hoch, is used as 
an adjective before a noun; but as a predicate after the noun, the positive is 
hod. Ex. Der hohe Baum, the high tree; ber höhere Baum, the higher tree ; 
but diefer Vaum ift hoc, this tree is high. 





Posrrive. 
Nahe 
Near, ber or bad nahe, 
Biel 
Much, der or bas viele, 


This book is small, that is smal- 
ler, and this is the smallest of 


all, 

This hat is large, but that is 
larger. 

Is your book as large as mine? 


It is not so large as yours. 
At is larger than yours. 


Not so large. 
Are our neighbour's children as 


f as ours? 
They are better than ours. 


Whose ¥ 
It is. 
Whose hat is this ? 
It is the hat of ıny brother. 
It is my brother’s. 
It is my brother’s hat. 
Whose hat is the finest? 
That of my father is the finest. 
Whose ribbon is the handsomer, 
yours or mine! 


Good, gentle, pretty, 
light, easy, 

heavy, difficult, 

great, grand (big, large), 
ong, 

short, 

round, 

rich, 


Comp SUPERLATIVE. 
näher, naͤchſt (am naͤchſten); 
nähere, nächſte. 

mehr, meiſt (am meiſten); 
mehre, meiſte. 


Dieſes Buch iſt klein, jenes iſt klei⸗ 
ner, und dieſes hier iſt am klein⸗ 
(ten (das Ficinfte} von allen. 

Dice Hut ift gros, allem jener iſt 

rößer. 

SR Shr Buch fo groß wie das meis 
nige 

Es ift nicht fo groß als das Ihrige. 

Es ift größer als das Ihrige. 

Nicht ſo groß. 

Sind die Kinder unferes Nachbars 
fo artig wie Die unfrigen ? 

Sie find artiger als die unfrigen. 


Weffen?s (See Lesson XXIX.) 
Es ift. . 


Weffen Hut ift das} 

Es iff der Hut meines Bruders, 

Es aft meines Bruders, 

Gs ift meines Bruders Hat. 

Weſſen Hut ift der finite 7 

Der meines Waters ift der ſchönſte. 

Wellen Band ift fchöner, das FHris 
ge oder das meinige } 


Obs. D. The adjectives which do not soften the ra- 
dical vowels in the comparative and superlative, are: 
Ist, Those of which the last syllable does not belong 


f In this phrase the word ar ti dose not quite cerrespond to the 


Se child, ein actiges Stine. 
a child, ein a 

Ehe word which jr 
dive cas. 


rs, as for instance: be good! fet artig! 
answers the question weflen ? is always put in the geni- 





to the primitive word, as: danfbar, grateful; ſchuldii, 
culpable ; boshaft, malicious. Ex. artig, pretty; artiger, 
prettier; artigft, prettiest. 

2d, Participles, as: fabend, refreshing ; getobt, praised ; 
tobend, furious ; fuchend, seeking, &c. 

3d, These which contain a diphthong, as: genau, 
exact; faul, lazy; blan, blae ; gran, grey, &e. 

4th, Those terminating in er, as tapfer, valiant, &c. 

Sth, The following: 


Blof, pale ; fine, efear ; fonft, gentle ; 
bunt, variegated ; fnapp, tight ; fatt, satisfied ; 
fabl, fallow; . ' kahnı, lame ; fchtaff, slack ; 
folfch, false ; fog, koose ; ſchlank, slender 3 
froh, joyful ; matt, wearied ; ftarr, namb ; 
gerade, straight; morſch, brittle ; fiels, proud ; 
geſund, healthy ; nadt, naked; ſtraff, stiff ; 
[att, smooth ; platt, fat; ſtumm, dumb; 
ob, hollow ; plump, elamsy ; tell, mad; 
bold, kind ; toh, raw; voll, fall; 
fabl, bald ; rund, round ; zahm, tame. 
Garg, stingy ; 


Obs. E. In German the superlative is almost al 
ways relative, and to express the absolute superlative. 
we use, asin English, one of the adverbs: febr, very; 
recht, very; höchſt, extremely; ungemein, uncommonly, 
&c. Ex. Gin fehr armer Mann, a very poor man; ett 
febr ſchönes Rind, a very fine child. 

Obs. F. Than, after a comparative, is translated by 
al8 (See Obs. B. Lesson XXIII). To increase the 
force of the comparative, we use the adverbs nod, still, 
and weit, far. Ex. Qed) größer, still greater; id) bin weit 
glüdlicher alg er, I am far happier than he. 

Obs. G. The following adjectives have no compara- 
tive: 

Posrrrve. SUPERLATIVE. 
The exterior, | der or das äußere, der or bas änßerfte ; 
the interior, |der — das innere, der — das innerſte; 
the posterior, | der— das hintere, der — das hmterfte 5 
the middle one,| der — das mittlere, der — das mittelfte 5 
the superior, | der— dag obere, der — das oberfte ; 
bh By primitive we mean a word to which a syllable may be added in order 


to form another word, as dankbar, which is formed of the word Dauf, 
and the syllable bat. 
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Posrrive. SUPERLATIYE. 
the inferior, ber or bas untere, ber or das unterfte; 
the anterior, | der— dag vordere, der — das vorderfte. 


EXERCISES. 89. 


a” 


Is your brother taller (greß) than mine !—He is not so tall, but 
better than yours.—Is thy hat as bad as that of thy father !—It is 
better, but not so black as his.—Are the shirts of the Italians as 
white (meiß) as those of the Irish !—~They are whiter, but not so 
good.—Are the sticks of our friends longer than ours !—They are 
not longer, but heavier.—Who have (Wer hat) the most beautiful 
gloves !—The French have them.—Whose horses are the finest ? 
—-Mine are fine, yours are finer than mine ; but those of our friends 
are the finest of all.—Is your horse good ?—It is good, but yours 
is better, and that of the Englishman is the best of all the horses 
which we know.—Have you pretty shoes?—I have very pretty 
(ones); but my brother has prettier (ones) than I.—From (Ben) 
whom does he receive them !—He receives them from his best 
friend. —Is your wine as good as mine !—It is better.—Does your 
merchant sell good handkerchiefs —He sells the best handkerchiefs 

at i Know. 


90. 


Have we more books than the French —We have more of them 
than they; but the Germans have more of them than we, and the 
English have the most of them.—Hast thou a finer garden than 
that of our Physician !—I have a finer (one).—Has the American 
a finer house than thou t—He has a finer (one).—Have we as fine 
children as our neighbours !—We have finer (ones).—Is your coat 
as long as mine !—It is shorter, but prettier than yours.—Do you 
soon (bald) go out ?—I do not go out to-day.— When does your 
father go out !—-He goes out at a quarter past twelve.—Is this man 
older than that (man) !—He is older, but that (man) is healthier 
(gefander), — Which of these two children is the better —The one 
who studies is better than the one who plays.—Does your servant 
sweep as well as mine !—He sweeps better than yours. —Does the 
German read as many bad books as good (ones) !—He reads more 
good than bad (ones).—Do the merchants sell more sugar than 
coffee?— They sell more of the one than of the other.—Does your 
shoemaker make as many boots as shoes !~—He makes more of the 
one than of the other. 


9]. 


Can you swim as well as the son of the nobleman t—I can 
swim better than he; but he can speak German better than I.— 
Does he read as well as you !—He reads hetter than I.—Have you: 
the head-ache No, I have the ear-ache.—Does your cousin 
listen to what you tell him !—He does not listen to it.—Does the 
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son of your bailiff go into the forest !—No, he remains at home 3 
he has sore feet.—Do you learn as well as our gardener’s son !— 
I learn better than he, but he works better than I.—Whose car- 
riage is the finest I— Yours is very fine, but that of the captain is 
still finer, and ours is the finest of all.—Has any one as fine apples 
as wet—No one has such fine (ones). (See end of Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH LESSON.—Dierjigate fection. 


To begin. Anfangen* (anzufangen). 
Thou beginnest—he begins. Du fängft an — er fängt an. 
I begin to speak. Sch fange an zu fprechen. 
Does your servant sweep the Kehrt Ihr Bedienter das Zimmer 

room, which I sweep } | aus, welches ich austebre ? 

To finish, to end. Endigen 

Not yet. Noch nicht. 

Already. Schon. 

Before. Che (bevor). 


Do you speak before you listen? Sprechen Sie, ehe Sie hören ? 

Does he go to the market before Geht er auf den Markt, ehe er 
he writes? ſchreibt ? 

Do you take off your stockings Ziehen Sie Ihre Strümpfe aus, ehe 
before you take off yourshoes? Sie Ihre Schuhe ausziehen ? 

I take off my shoes before I take Ich ziehe meine Schuhe aus, che ich 
off my stockings. meine Strümpfe ausziehe. 


Obs. A. These examples show that when a con- 
junctive word, as a conjunction, a relative pronoun or 
relative adverb begins the sentence, the separable par- 
ticle is not detached from the verb, which is placed at 
the end. (See Lesson XXXIV. Obs. C., and Rule of 
Syntax, Lesson XLVI.) 


Often. D ft (oftmals, Sfters), its compara- 
tive is öfter, and its superlative 
am oͤfteſten. 


As often as you. So oft wie Sie. 

Oftener than you. Defter (Ofter) als Sie. 

Not so often as you. Nicht fo oft als Sie. 
To breakfast. Fruͤhſtuͤcken. 
Eurly. 5 r h. 


Do you breakfast before you go Fruͤhſtücken Ste, che Sie in den 
into the wood ? Wald gehen? 
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Does he breakfast before he be- Grab fete ex, che er anfängt gu ars 


gins to work 1 
Do you breakfast as early as I? als Sie fo früh wie ih ? 
I breakfast earlier than you. ch frühftüde früher als Sie. 
Late. © P & t. 
Too. Zu. 
Too lato. Su fpät. 
Too early. Bu früh. 
Too t. Zu grog. 
Too little, Bu fein. 
Too much. Su viel. 
Do you speak too much } Spreden Sie zu viel? 
I do not speak enough. . Ich ſpreche nicht genug. 


Obs. B. We have seen (Lesson XXIV.) that the in- 
finitive in German is always preceded by the particle 
gu. This particle, however, is omitted before the infi- 
nitive, 


Ist, When it is joined to one of the following verbs: 


Dürfen*, to be —S heifen*, to bid; belfen*, to 
help; horen*,.to hear; fünnen*, to be able. (can) ; mis 
fen*, to let; lehren, to teach ; fernen, to learn ; 
to be allowed (may) ; mitffen®, to be obliged (must) : ; 
fehen*, to see ; follen*, to be obliged (shall, ought) ; wols 
len*, to be willing, to wish (will). 

Fahren*, to ride, to go (in a carriage) ; finden”, 
find ; fühlen, to feel; nennen*, to call, to name ; veiten®, 
to ride, to go on horseback. 


2d, When the infinitive is used in an absolute sense. 
Ex. Fleißig fein geziemt dem Manne, it behoves a man to 
be assiduous. When two infinitives are thus em- 
ployed, the verb which follows them is put in the third 

rson singular. Ex. Geine Fehler befennen und bereuen 
tft fchon halbe Befferung, to acknowledge one’s faults and 
to repent of them is already half an amendment. In 
constructing the phrase with eg ift, i¢ is, the verbs ſeinꝰ, 
to be; befennen*, to acknowledge; bereuen, to repent, 
are removed to the end and preceded by gu. Ex. Es 
gegiemt dem Manne, fleißig zu fen. Es ift {chon halbe Beſſe⸗ 

rung, feine Fehler gu befennen und zu bereuen. 
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EXERCISES. 92, 


Do you begin to speak 7—I begin to speak.—Does your brother 
begin to learn Italian !—He begins to learn it.—Can you already 
speak German ?—Not yet, but Iam beginning.—Do our friends 
begin to speak !—They do not yet begin to speak, but to read.— 
Does our father already begin his letter '—He does not yet begin 
it.—Does the merchant begin to sell 7—He does begin.—Can you 
swim already }—Not yet, but I begin to learn.—Does your son 
speak before he listens !—He listens before he speaks.—Does your 
brother listen to you (Lesson XXXVI.) before he speaks t—He 
speaks before he listens to me.—Do your children read before they 
write !—They write before they read.—Does your servant sweep 
the warehouse before he sweeps the room !—He sweeps the room 
before he sweeps the warehouse.—Dost thou drink before thou 
Boest out!—I go out before I drink.—Does your cousin wash his 

ands (feine Hände) before he washes his feet !—He washes his 
feet before he washes his hands.—Do you extinguish the fire be- 
fore you extinguish the candle 7—I extinguish neither the fire nor 
the candle (aug, to the end).—Do you intend to go out before you 
write your letters !—I intend writing my letters before I go out.— 
Does your son take off his boots before he takes off his coat !— 
My son takes off neither his boots nor his coat (aué, to the end). 


Do you intend to depart soon (bald) —I intend to depart to- 
morrow.—Do you speak as often as I?—I do not speak as often, 
but my brother speaks oftener than you.—Do I go out as often as 
your father '!—You do not go out as often as he; but he drinks 
oftener than you.—Do you begin to know this man t—I begin to 
know him.—Do you breakfast early —We breakfast at a quarter 
past nine.—Does your cousin breakfast earlier than you !—He 

reakfasts later than I.—At what o’clock does he breakfast ?—He 
breakfasts at eight o’clock, and I at half-past six.—Do you not 
breakfast too early ?—I breakfast too late. Does your father break- 
fast as early as you !—He breakfasts later than I.—Does he finish 
his letters before he breakfasts '—He breakfasts before he finishes 
them.—Is your hat too large !—It is neither too large nor too 
gma]1.—Does our gardener breakfast before he goes into the garden ? 
—He goes into the garden before he breakfasts.—Do you read 
French as often as German ?—I read French oftener than German. 
„Does the physician speak too much !—He does not speak enough. 
—Do the Germans drink too much wine?—They do not drink 
enough of it.—Do they drink more beer than cider !—They drink 
more of the one than of the other.—Have you much money !— 
We have not enough of it.—Have your cousins much corn !— 
They have only a little, but enough.— Have you much more brandy } 
—We have not much more of it—Have you as many tables as 
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hairs 1—I have as many of the one as of the other.—Does your 
friend reeeive as many letters as notes '—He receives more of the 
datter than of the former.—Do you finish before yu begin —I 
must begin before I finish. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein and vierjigste Lection. 


THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 


The past participle of regular verbs* is formed from 
the second person plural of the present indicative, by 
refixing to itge. Ex. Shr {tebet or liebt, you love ; ges 
iebet or geliebt, loved. The past participle ef irregular 
‘verbs will always be given with the verb. ; 

All that has been said (Obs. A. Lesson XXXIV.) on 
the rejection of the letter ¢, is equally applicable to 
the past participle, this being formed from the second — 
person plural. | 

Obs. A. Some verbs do not add the syllable ge in 
the past participle. (See those verbs, Lesson XLV.) 


To be—been. Sein*— geweſen. 
Have you been to the market! Gind Sie auf dem Markte gemes 
ſen?7 

¥ have been there. Ich bin da gewefen. . 
1 have not been there. Sch bin nicht da geweſen. 
Have I been there ! Bin ich da gewefen ? 
You have been there. Sie find da gewefen. 
Has he been there? SR ex da gewefen } 

Ever. Je, jemals. 

Never. Nie, niemals. 


Have you been at the ball? Sind Se auf dens Ball gewefen ? 

Heve you ever been at the ball} Sind Sie je auf dem Ball gewefen t 

1 have never been there. Ich bin nie da gewefen. 

Thou hast never been there. Du biſt nie da geweſen. 

You have never been there. Sie end (She feid) niemals da ges 
soefen. 


He has never been there. Er ift nie da gewefen. 
Have you already been at the Sind Sie fchon im Schaufpiel gewes 
play ? fen? 


a The pupils, in repeating the irregular verbs already given, must not fail 
so mark * their lists the past participle af those verbs. ’ 
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I have already been there. Ich bin fchen da gavefer. 
You have already been there. Gite find ſchon da pevoefert 
The play, das Schaufpiel (plar. e). 
I have not yet been there. Sd) bin ned nicht da geweſen. 
Thou hast not yet been there. Du bift ned) nicht da gewefen. 
You have not yet been there. Sie find noch nicht da gewefen. 
He has not yet been there. Er tft nod nicht da geroefen. 
We have not yet been there. Wir find noch nicht da gewefen. 
Have you already been at my Gind Ste fihen bet meinem Bater ges 
father’s (with my father) ! toefen 3 
1 have not yet been there (with Sch bin noch nicht bei thm gewe⸗ 
i 


m). en. 
Where have you been this morn- ur find Sie diefen Morgen gewes 
ing en 
I have been im the garden. Sch bin im (in dem) Garten gewes 


Where has thy brother been? We ift Dein Bruder gemefen ? 
He has been in the storehouse. Gr ift im Vorrathshaufe gervefen. 


EXERCISES. 94. 


Where have you been t—I have been at the market.—Have you 
been at the ball —I have been there.—Have I been at the play !— 
You have been there.—-Hast thou been there ?—I have not been 
there.—Has your cousin ever been at the theatre '—He has never 
been there.—Hast thou already been in the t square I—I have 
never been there.—Do you intend to go thither !—I intend to go 
thither.— When will you go thither !—I will go thither to-morrow. 
—At what o’clock !—At twelve o’elock—Hias your son already 
been in my large garden !—He has not yet been there.—Does he 
intend to see it }—He does intend to see it.—When will he go 
thither (hinein) 1!—He will go thither to-day.—Does he intend to go 
to the ball this evening !—He does intend to go thither.—Have you 
already been at the ball }—I have not yet been there.—When do 
you intend to go thither (dahin) 1—I intend to go thither to-morrow. 
— Have you already been in the Englishman’s room !—I have not 
yet been in it (darin) — Have you been in my rooms I have 

een there.—When have you been there !—I have been there this 
morning.—Have I been in your room or in that (in dem) of your 
friend ?—You have neither been in mine nor in that of my friend, 
but in that of the Italian. 


95. 


Has the Dutchman been in our storehouses or in those (in denen) 
of the English !—He has neither been in ours nor in those of the 
English, but in those of the Italians.—Hast thou already heen at 
the market !—-I have not yet been there, but I intend to go thither. 
—Has the son of our bailiff been there —He has been there.— 
When has he been there !—He has been there to-day.—Does the 
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son of our neighbour intend to go to the market !—He does intend 
to go thither.—What does he wish to buy there He wishes to 
buy some chickens, oxen, cheese, beer, and cider there.—Have you 
already been at my cousin’s house !—I have already been there.— 
Has your friend already been there !—He has not yet been there.— 
Have we already been at our friends We have not yet been 
there (bei thnen).—Have our friends ever been at our house !— 
They have never been there.—Have you ever been at the theatre } 
I have never been there.—Have you a mind to write a letter !— 
I have a mind to write one.—To whom do you wish to write I— 
I wish to write to my son.—Has your father already been in the 
country 1—He has not yet been there, but he intends to go thither.— 
Does he intend to go thither to-day ?—He intends to go thither to- 
morrow.—At what o’clock will he departt—He will depart at 
half past six.—Does he intend to depart before he breakfasts 1— 
He intends to breakfast before he departs.—Have you been any- 
where ?—I have been nowhere. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON.— Zwei und vierjigete 
Lection. 


To have—had. Haben*—gehabdt. 


I The participle past, as well as the infinitive 
(Lesson XXIV), when it forms with the auxiliary a 
compound tense, is in German placed at the end of the 
phrase. 


- 


Have you had my coat? Haben Sie meinen Rod gehabt? 
I have not had it. Sch habe thn nicht gehabt. 
Haye I had it? Habe ich ihn gehabt ? 
You have ‘trad it. Sie haben ihn gehabt. 
Yon have not had it. Sie haben ihn nicht gehabt. 
Thou hast not had it. Du haft ihn nicht ge bt. 
Has he had it? Hat er ihn gehabt 
He has had it. Er hat ihn gehabt. 
Hast thou had my book } Haft Du mein Bud) gehabt ? 
I have had it. Ich habe es gehabt. 
I have not had it, Sd) habe es nicht gehabt. 
Have you had the books 3 Haben Sie die Bücher gehabt? 
Ihave had them. Sch habe fie gehabt. 
Has he had them 1 Hat er fie gehabt ? 
He has had them. Er hat fie gehabt. 
Have you had bread ? Haben Sie Brod gehabt ? 
I have had some. Ich Habe welches gehabt. 
Hast thou had paper ? Haft Du Papier gehabt 7 
* 
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Ihave had none. Sch habe keins gehabt. 

Have I had any? Habe ich welches gehabt 7 

Has he had some wine ? Hat er Wein gehabt } 

He has had some. Er hat welchen gehabt. 

He has had none. Er hat keinen gehabt. 

, What has he had? Was hat cr gehabt } 
He has had nothing. Er hat nichts gehabt. 
He has never been either right ¢ Ge hat nie weder Recht noch Une 
or wrong. recht gehabt. 

To take place. Statt finden® 

Does the ball take place this Findet der Ball diefen -Abend 

evening ! Statt ? 

It does take place. Gr findet Statt. 

It takes place this evening. Er findet diefen Abend Statt. 
Found. Gefunden. 

When did the ball take place ? Bann „pet der Ball Statt gefun= 

n? 

Yesterday. Geftern. 

The day before yesterday. Vorgeftern. 

It took place yesterday. Sr hat geftern Statt gefunden. 


Obs. A. Expressions such as Statt finden *, ought 
to be considered as separable verbs, of which the par- 
ticle is placed at the end in simple tenses and before 
the syllable’ ge of the past participle. Here the sub- 
stantive Statt, place, stands as a separable particle. 


Time. Male 

The first time. Das erfte Mal. 

The last time. Das letzte Mal. 

Last. Lest. 

How many times (how often)! Wie viclmal? ” 

nce, einmal; 

twice, zweimal ; 

thrice, Dreimal ; 

several times, verfchiedene Mal. 

Formerly. Ehedem (ehemals, chedeffen, vore 

mals). 
Sometimes. Manchmal. 


Do you go sometimes to the mar- Gehen Sie manchmal auf den 
ket ? Markt } 
I do go sometimes thither. . Sch gehe manchmal dahin. 


When the word Mal is preceded by an adjectiveoran ordinal number, it 
is written with a capital initial letter; when annexed to a cardinal number, it 
begins with 3 small letter. 
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Gone. Gegangen. 
Gone thither. Hingegangen 
Have you gone thither some- Gind Sie mandmal hingegangen } 
times 


Obs. B. Here it may be seen how the syllable ge 
in the past iciple is placed between the separable 
particle and the verb. (See Lesson XXV.) 


i have gone thither sometimes. Ich bin manchmal hingegangen, 


Oftener than you. Defter als Sie. 
Have the men had my trunk } vn ‚ie Männer meinen Koffer 
ehadt ! 

They have not had it. ei: haben ihn nicht gehabt. 

Who has had it} Wer hat ihn gehabt ? 

Have I been wrong ia buying Habe ich Unrecht gehabt, Bücher zu 
books t faufen I 

You have not been wrong in Gic haben nicht Unrecht gehabt, rele 
buying some, he zu faufen. 


exercises. 96. 


Have you had my glove !—I have had it—Have you had my 
pocket-handkerchief!--I have not had it.—Hast thou had my 
umbrella !—I have not had it.—Hast thou had my preity knife t— 
I have had it.—When hadst (haft gehabt) thou it?—I had it yes- 
terday.<-Have I had thy gloves 1—Y ou have had them.—Has your 
brother had my wooden hammer AHe has had it.—Has he had 
my golden ribbon !—He has not had it.—Have the English had 
my beautiful ship !—They have had it.—Who has had my thread 
stockings —Y our servants have had them.—Have we had the iron 
trunk of our good neighbour ?—We have had it.—Have we had 
his fine carriage —We have not had it.—Have we had the stone 
tables of the foreigners —We have not had them.—Have we had 
the wooden leg of the Irishman —We have not had it.—Has the 
American had my ood work —He has had it.—Has he had my 
silver knife —He has not had it.—Has the young man had the 

volume of my work ?—He has not had the first, but the 
nd.—-Has he had itt —Yes, Sir, he has had it.— When has he 
He has had it this morning.—Have you had sugar 7— 

some.—Have I had good paper —You have had some. 
—Has the sailor had brandy !—He has had some.—Have you had 
any 7—I have had none. 








97. 


Has the German had good beer ?—He has had some.—Hast 
thou had large cakes (Suchen is not softened in the plur.) —I have 
had some.—Has thy brother had any ?—He has had none.—Has 
the son of our gardener had flour !—He has had some.—Have the 
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Poles had good tobacco I— They have had some.—What tobaced 
have they had ?—They have had tobacco for smoking and snuff 
(Rauch: und Sdnupftabaf).—Have the English had as much sugar 
as tea ?—They have had as much of the one as of the other.— 
Has the physician been right !—He has been wrong.—Has the 
Dutchman been right or wrong !—He never has been either right 
or wrong.—Have I been wrong in buying honey ?— You have been 
wrong in buying some.—What has your cousin had 1—He has 
had your boots and shoes. — Has he had my good biscuits 
(3miebad is not softened in the plur.) ?—He has not had them.— 
What has the Spaniard had I—He has had nothing—Who has 
had courage ?—The English have had some.—Have the English 
had many friends —— have had many of them.—Have we 
had many enemies !—We have not had many of them.—Have we 
had more friends than enemies —We have had more of the latter 
than of the former.—Has your son had more wine than meat !— 
He has had more of the latter than of the former.—Has the Turk 
had more pepper than corn !—He has had more of the one than of 
the other.—Has the painter had anything !—He has had nothing. 


98. 


Have I been right in writing to my brother !—You have not 
been wrong in writing to him.—Have you had the head-ache t— 
I have had the tooth-ache.—Have you had anything good !—I have 
had nothing bad !—Did the ball take place Yesterday t—It did not 
take place.—Does it take place to-day 7—It does take place to- 
day.— When does the ball take place 7—It takes place this evening. 
—Did it take place the day before yesterday !—It did take place. 
—At what o’clock did it take place t—It took place at eleven 
o’clock.—Have you gone to my brother’s ?—I have gone thither.— 
How often hast thou gone to my cousin’s house 7—I have gone 
thither twice.—Do you go sometimes to the theatre !—I go some- 
times thither.—How many times have you been at the theatre ?— 
I have been there only once.—Have you sometimes been at the 
ball —I have often been there.—Has your brother ever gone to the 
ball }—He has never gone thither.—Has your father sometimes 

one to the ball ?—He went (tht —gegangen) thither formerly.—Has 

e gone thither as often as you !— He has gone thither oftener than 
I.—Dost thou go sometimes into the garden ?—I do thither 
sometimes.—Hast thou never been there ?—I have often been 
there.—Does your old cook often go to the market }—He does 
thither often.—Docs he go thither as often as my bailiff !—He 
goes thither oftener than he. 


99. 


Have you formerly gone to the ball t—I have gone thither some- 
times.— When hast thou been at the ball ?—I was there the day 
before yesterday.—Didst thou find anybody there ?—I found (habe 
gefunden) nobody there.—Hast thou gone to the ball oftener than 
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thy brothers !—I have gone thither oftener than they.—Has your 
cousin often been at the play !—He has been there several times. 
—Have you sometimes been hungry !—I have often been hungry. 
—Has your valet often been thirsty !—He has never been either 
hungry or thirsty.—-Have you gone to the play early !—I have 

one thither late.—Have I gone to the ball as early as you !—You 

ave gone thither earlier than I.—Has your brother gone thither 
too late !—He has gone thither too early.—Have your brothers had 
anything 1—They have had nothing.—Who has had my purse and 
my money ?—Y our servant has had both.—Has he had my stick 
and my hat ?—He has had both. —Hast thou had my horse or that 
of my brother !—TI have had neither yours nor that of your brother. 
— Have I had your note or that of the physician !—You have had 
both (beide).— What has the physician had ?—He has had nothing. 
—Has anybody had my golden candlestick 1—Nobody has had it. 
(See end of Lesson X ftv.) 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON.—{Drei und vierjzigste 


Lection. 
To do—done. Zhun*—ogethan. 
What have you done? | Was haben Sie gethan? 
I have done nothing. Sch Habe nichts gethan. " 
Has the shoemaker made my Hat der Schuhmacher meine Stiefel 
boots } i gemacht ? 
He has made them. Er hat fie gemadht. 
He has not made them. Er hat fie nicht gemacht. 


Abnehmen*—abgenommen. 
To take off—taken off. Aussichene_ausgesogem 


Have you taken your boots off? Haben Sie Shre Stiefel ausgezogen ? 


I have taken them off. Ich habe fie ausgezogen. 
This, that. Diefes, das. 

Has he told you that ? Hat ev Ihnen das gefagt ? 
It. Es. 

He has told it to me. Er hat es mir gefagt. 


Obs. The neuter pronoun ¢ 8, it, which is some- 
times rendered into English by so, and more elegantly — 
omitted, may in German relate to substantives of any 
gender or number, to adjectives, and even to whole 
phrases. 
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Have you told it to me! Haben Sie es mie gefagt ? 

I have told it to you. Sd) habe es Ihnen gefagt. 

Who has told it to him 1 Wer hat es ihm geſagt? 

Are you the brother of my friend ? Sind Sie der Bruder meines Freuns 

es 

I am. + Sh bin e& 

Are you ill} Sind Sie fran? 

I am not. + Sch bin e 6 nicht. 

Are our neighbours as poor as } Sind unfere Nachbarn fo arm, wie 
they say } fic e6 fagen ? 

They are so, t Sie find es 


To speak—spoken. Syprehen*—gefproden. 
I have spoken with the man. Sch habe mit dem Manne gefprochen. 
I have spoken to the man. Sch habe den Mann gefproden.* 
With. Mit (a preposition which gov- 
erns the dative). 


With which man have you Mit weldem Manne haben Sie ges 
spoken ? ſprochen ? _ 
To which man have you spoken? Welchen Mann haben Sie gefprochen ? 


Cut (past participle). Gefdnitten. 


Picked up. Aufgehoben. 
Washed. Gewafden. 
Which books have you picked Welhe Bücher haben Sie aufgeho⸗ 
up ben ? ' 
I have picked up yours. Sh habe die Shrigen aufgehoben. 
(See Obs. B. preceding Lesson.) 
Burnt. Berbrenntb 
Which books have you burnt! Welche Bücher haben Ste verbrennt ? 
I have burnt no books. Ich habe keine Bücher verbrennt. 
Torn. Berriffen 
Which shirts have you torn? Welche Hemden haben Sie gerriffen ? 
I have torn my own. Sch Habe die meinigen zerriffen. 


EXERCISES. 100. 


Have you anything to do!—TI have nothing to do.— What has 
your brother to do !—He has to write letters.—What hast thou 
done t—I have done nothing.—Have I done anything !—You have 


a Sjemanben fprechen means to speak to somebody in an absolute sense, with- 
out mentioning the subject spoken of, whilst mit Sentandem fprechen, means to 
speak with or to somebody about a particular thing, as: mit Jemanbem über 

as (von einer Cache) fprechen, to speak with somebody about something. 

» The participle past of the verb verbrennen would be verbrannt, if it were 
employed either in a neuter or intransitive sense. Ex. Are my books burnt? 
find meine Bücher verbrannt? They are burnt, fie find verbrannt. (See Note 
e, Leeson XXV.) 
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torn my clothes (Kleider). What have your children done t— They 
have torn their beautiful books.—What have we done — You have 
done Bothing; but your brothers have burnt my fine chairs.—Has 
the tailor already made your coat !—He has not yet made it.— 
Has your shoemaker already made your boots ?—He has already 
made them.—Have you sometimes made a hatt—I have never 
made one.—Hast thou already made thy purse '—I have not yet 
made it.—Have our neighbours ever made books?— They made 
(haben — gemacht) some formerly.—How many coats has your tailor 
made !—He has made thirty or forty of them.—Has he made good 
or bad coats?—He has made (both) good and bad (ones).—Has 
our father taken his hat off !—He has taken it off.—Have your 
brothers taken their coats off !—They have taken them off.—Has 
the physician taken his stockings or his shoes off !—He has taken 
off neither the one nor the other. — What has he taken away !— 
He has taken away nothing, but he has taken off his large hat.— 
Who has told you that !—My servant has told it to me.-— What has 
your cousin told you ?—He has told me nothing.—Who has told 
it to your neighbour ?—The English have told it to him.—Are you 
the brother of that (diefes) youth 7—I am (Sc bin es).—Is that boy 
your son !—He is ——How many children have you !—I have but 
two.—Has the bailiff gone to the market!—He has not gone 
thither.—Is he ill!—He is.—Am I ill!—You are not.—Are you 
as tall (groß) as 11—T am.—Are your friends as rich as they say } 
—They are.—Art thou as fatigued as thy brother !—I am more so 
(es mehr) than he. 
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Have you spoken to my father ?—I have spoken to him.— When 
did (haben gefpredjen) you speak to him!—I spoke to him the day 
before yesterday.—Have you sometimes spoken with the Tark t— 
I have never spoken with him.—How many times have hi 
spoken to the captain?—I have spoken to him six times.—Has 
the nobleman ever spoken with you !—He has never spoken with 
me.—Have you often spoken with his son 1—I have often spoken 
with him.—Have you spoken with him oftener than we !—I have 
not spoken with him so often as you (have).—To which son of the 
nobleman have you spoken !—I have spoken to the youngest.—To 
which men has your brother spoken ?—He has spoken to these.— 
What has your gardener’s son cut ?—He has cut trees.—Has he 
cut corn !—He has cut some.—Has he cut as much hay as corn ! 
—He has cut 'as much of the one as of the other.—Have you 
picked up my knife ?—I have picked it up.—Has your boy picked 
up the tailor’s thimble ’—He has not picked it up.—Have you 
picked up a crown '—I have picked up two of theni.—What have 
you picked up ?—We have picked up nothing.—Have you burnt 
anything !—We have burnt nothing —What have the sailors 
burnt !—They have burnt their cloth coats.—Hast thou burnt my 
fine ribbons 1—I have not burnt them.—Which books has the 
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Greek burnt!—He has bumt his own.—Which ships (ESchiffe) 
have the Spaniards-burnt !—They have burnt no ships.— Have you 
burnt paper t—I have not burnt any.—Has the Physician burnt 
notes He has burnt none.—Have you had the courage to burn 
my hat !—I have had the courage to burn it.— When did you burn 
it}—I burnt it yesterday.—Where have you burnt it?—I have 
burnt it in my room.—Who has torn your shirt !—The ugly boy of 
our neighbour has torn it—Has anybody torn your books 1—No- 
body has torn them. 


FORTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und vierzigete 


Lection. 
Inroırıve. Past PART. 

To drink —drunk. Crinfen* —getrunfen. 
To carry —carried. Tragen* —getragen. 
To bring—brought. Bringen* —gebradit. 
To send —sent. Senden* —gefandt. 

To write—written. Schreiben" —gefchrieben. 
Te see —seen. Sehen* „—gefehen. 

To give —given. Geben? —gegeben. 
To lend —lent. Leihen" —geliehen. 


NEUTER VERBS. 


Neuter verbs are conjugated like the active. The 
latter, however, always form their past tenses with 
the auxiliary haben*, to have; on the contrary, some 
neuter verbs take fein*, to be, and others haben*, for 
their auxiliary ; others again take sometimes haben*, 
and sometimes fein*. Those of which the auxiliary 
is not marked have the same as in English. 


To come—come (Past part... Kommen*—gefommen. 


Togo —gone. Gehen —gegangen. 

Is the man come to your father? Sft der Mann zu Ihrem Vater ges 

femmien ? 

He is come to him. Er ift zu ihm gefonmen. 

Is thy brother gone into the Sit Dein Bruder auf das (aufs) 
field } Feld gegangen ? 

He is gone thither. Er ift dahin gegangen. 

Have you seen the man ? Haben Sie den Mann gefehen 7 

I have seen him. Sch habe ihn gefehen. 


Have you seen my book 1 Haben Sie mein Buch gefehen? 
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I have seen it. Sch habe es gefehen. 
I have not seen it. Sch habe es nicht geiehen. 
When I— Where ? Wann? — Wo?⸗ 


When did you see my cousin? ann haben Sie meinen Vetter ges 
eben 
I saw him the day before yester- Sch habe ihn vorgeftern gefehen. 
a 


y. 

Where have you seen him ? Wo haben Sie ihn gefehen ? 

I have seen bim at the theatre. Ich habe ihn im Theater gefehen. 
Where hast thou seen my book? Be haft Du mein Bud) gefehen 7 

I have seen it in your room. Sh habe es in Ihrem Zimmer gefes 


ben. 
Do you learn to read } Lernen Sie lefen ? 
I do learn (it). Sc lerne es. 
I learn to write. - Ich lerne fchreiben. 
Have you learnt to write! Haben Sie ſchreiben gelernt 7 
I have (learnt it). Ich habe es gelernt. 


To know (to be acquainted with) Rennen*— gekannt. 
—known. 


Have you known those ment Haben Sie jene Männer gefannt ? 
I have not known them. Ich habe fie nicht gekannt. 


Obs. Instead of the past participle, the following 
verbs retain the form of the infinitive when preceded 
by another infinitive :> bitrfen*, to be permitted ; heißen*, 
to bid; helfen*, to help; hören, to hear; fünnen*, to be 
able (can); faffen*, to let; lehren, to teach; lernen, to 
learn ; mögen*, to be allowed (may); müffen*, to be 
obliged (must); fehen*, to see; follen, to be obliged 
(shall, ought) ; wollen, to be willing, to wish (will).® 


To let (to get, to have, to order). Qaffen*. (See Lesson XXXI. 
where this verb is conjugated 
in the present tense.) 


To get or to have mended—got Ausbeffern laffen*. 
or had mended. 


a Learners ought now to use in their exercises the adverbs of time, place, 
and number, mentioned in Lessons XXVIL XXXI XXXII. and XLII 

> It will be useful to remember that the particle 3u does not precede the 
infinitive joined to one of these verbs. (See Obs, B. Lesson XL.) 

e Modern authors do not always observe this distinction, but 87 the pre- 
ference to the regular form. Thuy it is already generally said : habe ihn 
fennen gelernt (not ee Ihave become acquainted with him; 3c habe ihm 
arbeiten geholfen (not helfen), I have helped him to work; er bat mich richtig 
fprechen gelehrt (not lernen), he has taught me to speak correctly. 
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To get or to have washed—got Waſchen laffen*. 
or had washed. 
To have made—had made. Maden laffen*. 
Are you getting a coat made (do Laffen Sie einen Rod maden ? 
e 


you r a coat) I 
I am getting one made (I do Sch laffe cinen machen. 
order one). . 
I have had one made. Sch habe einen machen laſſen. 
Has your brother had his shirt Hat Shr Bruder fein Hemd waſchen 
washed ? lafien ? 
He has had it washed. Er hat ed wachen laffen. 
The cravat, das Halétud 5 
the neck, der Halé. 
Hast thou sometimes had cravats Haft Du mandmal Halstücher aus⸗ 
mended } beffern laffen ? 
I have had some mended some- Sch habe manchmal welche ausbeſſern 
times. laffen. 


exercises. 102. 


Have you drunk wine !—I have drunk some.—Have you drunk 
much of it}!—I have drunk but little of it.—Hast thou drunk 
some beer —I have drunk some !—Has thy brother drunk much 

ood cider —He has not drunk much of it, but enough.— When 

id you drink any wine ?—I drank some yesterday and to-day (Ich 
Habe geftern und heute weichen). — Has the servant carried the letter ? 
—He has carried it—Where has he carried it to!—He has 
carried it to your friend. —Have you brought us some apples 1— We 
have brought you some.—How many apples have you brought us? 
—We have brought you twenty-five of them—When did you 
bring them !— brought (habe—gebradt) them this morning.—At 
what o’clock ?—At a quarter to elght.—Have you sent your little 
boy to the market?—I have sent him thither (dahin) — When did 
you send him thither !—This evening.—Have you written to your 
father —I have written to him.—Has he answered you t—He has 
not yet answered me.—Have you ever written to the physician 1— 
I have never written to him.—Has he sometimes written to you 1 
—He has often written to me.— What has he written to you 1—He 
has written to me’ something.—Have your friends ever written to 

ou !—They have often written to me.—How many times (Lesson 

LII.) have they written to you !—They have written to me more 
than thirty times.—Have you ever seen my son!—I have never 
seen him.—Has he ever seen you 1—He has often seen me.—Hast 
thou ever seen any Greeks }—I have often seen some.—Have you 
already seen a Syrian —I have already seen one.—Where have - 

ou seen one !—At the theatre.—Have you given the book to my 
rother ? (Rule of Syntax, Lesson XXVIII.)—I have given it to 
him.—Have you given money to the merchant!—I have given 
some to him.—How much have you given to him!—I have given 
to him fifteen crowns.—Have you given gold ribbons to our good 
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neighbours’ children —I have given some to them.—Will you 
give some bread to the poor (man) (Page 34, Obs. A.) ?—I have 
already given some to him.—Wilt thou give me some wine t—I 
have already given you some.— When didst thou give me some 1— 
I gave you some formerly.—Wilt thou give me some now !—I 
cannot give you any (Ic fann Shnen feinen). 


103. 


Has the American lent you money !—He has lent me some. — 
Has he often lent you some 1-—He has lent me some sometimes. — 
When did he lend you any ?—He lent me some formerly.—Has 
the Italian ever lent you money I—He has never lent me any.— 
Is he poor !—He is not poor; he is richer than you.—Will you 
lend me a crown !—I will lend you two of them.—Has your boy 
come to mine !—He has come to him.— When !— This morning.— 
At what time ?—Early.—Has he come earlier than I ?—At what 
o’clock did you come ?—I came at half past five.—He has come 
earlier than you.— Where did your brother go to 7—He went to the 
ball.— When did he go thithert—He went thither the day before 

esterday.—Has the ball taken place t—It has taken place.—Has 
it taken place late 1—It has taken place early —At what o’clock ! 
—At midnight.—Does your brother learn to write —He does learn 
it.—Does he already know how (Lesson XX XVII.) to read 1—He 
does not know how yet.—Have you ever learnt German t—I learnt 
it formerly, but Ido not know it.—Has your father ever learnt 
French 1—He has never learnt it.—Does he learn it at present !— 
He does learn it.—Do you know the Englishman whom I know ? 
I do not know the one whom (Lessons XII. and XIV.) yu know ; 
but I know another(Lesson XXI).—Does your friend know the 
same nobleman whom I know !—He does not know the same ; but 
he knows others.—Have you known the same men whom I have 
known (welche ich gefannt habe).—I have not known the same ; but 
I have known others.—Have you ever had your coat mended !— 
I have sometimes had it mended t—HIast thou already had thy 
boots mended t—I have not yet had them mended.—Has your 
cousin sometimes had his stockings mended t—He has several 
times had them mended.—Hast thou had thy hat or thy shoe mend- 
ed 7—I have neither had the one nor the other mended.—Have you 
had my cravats or my shirts washedt—I have neither had the 
one nor the other washed.— What stockings have you had washed ? 
—I have had the thread stockings washed.—Has your father had 
a table made ?—He has had one made.—Have you had anything 
made ?—I have had nothing made. (See end of Lesson XXXIV) 
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FORTY-FIFTH LESSON.— finf und vierjigste 
Lertion. 


To recetve—recewved. Belommen* (erhalten®, 
empfangen*) 

Obs. A. We have observed (Lesson XLI.) that some 
verbs do not take the syllable ge in the past participle ; 
they are, 

Ist, Those which begin with one of the inseparable 
unaccented particles be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, wider, zer 
(See Lesson XXV.), or with one of the following par- 
ticles, when inseparable : burd), through ; hinter, behind ; 
liber, over ; um, around ; unter, under; voll, full; wieder, 
again.* 

2nd, Those derived from foreign languages and ter- 
minating in tren, or tieren. Ex. ftudiren, to study ; past 
part. ftubirt, studied. 

Rule. All verbs, in general, which have notthe prin- 
cipal accent upon the first syllable, reject the syllable 
ge in the past participle. 

How much money have you re- Wieviel Geld haben fie bekommen ? 
ceived } 
I have received three crowns. Sch habe drei Thaler befommen. 


Have you received letters ? Haben Sie Briefe erhalten ? 
I have received some. Sch habe welche erhalten. 


To promise—promised. Verfprehen*—verfproden. 


Obs. B. Derivative and compound verbs are con- 
jugated like their primitives: thus the verb verfprechen* 
is conjugated like fpredyen”, to speak, which is its pri- 
mitive. (Lessons XXIV. and XXXIV.) 


Do you promise me to come?  Werfpreden Sie mir zu Eommen ? 


I promise you. Sch verfpreche es Ihnen. 
The grosh (a coin), der en (is not softened in the 
ur); 
the denier, ber spfennig. 
A crown contains twenty-four Gin Thaler hat vier und zwanzig 
groshes. Grofden. 


a Verbs compounded with these particles are inseparable, when the par- 
ticles may be considered as adverbe, and separable, when they have the 
meaning of prepositions. 
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A grosh contains twelve deniers. Gin Groſchen hat zwölf Pfennige. 
A forin contains sixteen groshes Gin Gulden hat fechzehn Grofchen 
or sixty kreuzers, or forty-eight oder ſechzig Kreuzer, oder acht und 


ood kreuzers. vierzig gute Kreuzer. 
A denier contains two oboles, Gin Pfennig hat zwei Heller. 
The obole, ‚ dev Heller. 
There is. Esift. 
There are. Es find. 
How many groshes are there in Wieviel Grofhen find in einem Shas 
a crown } er } 
Twenty-four. Bier und zwanzig. 
To wear out—worn out. Abtragen * — abgetragen 
(abnugen — abgenuße). 
To spell—spelled. Budftabiren—oudflabirt. 
How} ie 
Well. Gut, wohl (adverbs *), 
Bad, badly. Schlecht, übel, fhlimm (adverbs e). 
How has he washed the shirt? Bie hat er das Hemd gewafchen ? 
He has washed it well. Er hat e6 gut gewaſchen. 
How have you written the letter ? wie haben Sie den Brief gefchries 
Thus. So. 
So 80 S 8 fo. 
: Auf diefe Art. 
In this manner. $ xut diefe Weile. 
To cali—called. Rufen*—gerufen. 
Have you called the man? Haben Sie den Mann gerufen ? 
I have called him. Sch habe ihn gerufen. 
To dry. Zrodnen. 


To put (to place, tolay). Legen. 
Do you put your coat to dry! Legen Ste Ihren Rod gu trodnen ? 


I do put it to dry. Sch lege ihn zu trodnen, 
Where have you placed (put) Wo haben Sie das Buch hinge- 
the book? let vine Note 4, Lesson 


b lates to the manner in which a thing is done. Ex. Er redet gut, he 
ch Wohl denotes a certain degree of weil being. Ex. 3% bin 

fhreiht ſchlecht, he writes badly. Etwas übel nehmen, to be offended at any- 

thing. Sol i 

fdlimm genug, bad enongh ; defto fhlimmer, so much the worse. 


- 


wT 


1 18 1 
I have placed it upon the table. Sch habe es auf den Tiſch gelegt 


To lie—Jlain. Liegen !—gelegen. 
Where lies the book ? Wo licgt das Buch ? 
It lies upon the table. Es liegt auf dem Tiſche. 
It has lain upon the table. Es hat auf dem Zifche gelegen. 
There. Darauf. 
Does the book lie on the chair? Liegt dag Buch auf dem Stuble ? 
It does lie there (on it). Es liegt Darauf. 
It has lain there. Es hat darauf gelegen. 


EXErcises. 104. 


Hast thou promised anything ?—I have promised nothing. —Do 
ypu give me what you have promised me !—I do give it to you.— 
ave you received much money t—I have received but little.—How 
much have you received of it 1—I have received but one crown.— 
When have you received your letter !—I have received it to-day.— 
Hast thou received anything —I have received nothing.— What 
have we received !—We have received long (groß) letters.—Do you 
romise me to come to the ball t—I do promise yon to come to it.— 
oes your ball take place to-night!—It does take place.—How 
much money have you given to my son }—I have given him fifteen 
crowns.—Have you not promised him more !—I have given him what 
I have promised him.—Have our enemies received their money — 
They have not received it—Have you German money ?—I have 
some.— What kind of money have you?—I have crowns, florins, 
kreuzers, groshes, and deniers.—How many groshes are there in 
a florin !—A florin contains (hat) sixteen groshes, or sixty kreuzers, 
or forty-eight good kreuzers.—Have you any oboles?—I have a 
few of them.—How many oboles are there in a denier !—A denier 
contains two oboles.— Will you lend your coat to me ?—I will lend 
it to you; but it is worn out.—Are your shoes worn out !—They 
are not worn out.—Will you lend them to my brother 1—TI will 
lend them to him.—To whom have you lent your hat?—I have not 
lent it; I have given it to somebody.—To whom have you given 
it }—I have given it to a pauper (der Arme). 


105. 


Does your little brother already know how to spell He does 
know.—Does he spell well !—He does spel] well.—How has your 
little boy spelt !—-He has spelt so so.—How have your children 
written their letters —They have written them badly.—-Do you 
know (Lesson XXXVII.) Spanish ?—I do know it.—Does your 
cousin speak Italian !—He speaks it well.—How do your friends 
speak —They do not speak badly (nicht übel).—Do they listen to 
what you tell them t—They do listen to it.—How hast thou learnt ~ 
English t—I have learnt it in this manner.—Have you called me !— 
I have not called you, but your brother.—Is he come !—Not yet, 
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(Lesson XL.)— Where have you wet (no madjen) your clothes 7 
—] have wet them in the country. —Will you put them to dry 
(gu teocinen legen) I—I will put them to dry.— Where have you put 
my hat ?—1I have put it upon the table.—Hast thou seen my book 3 
—I have seen it.— Where is it ?—~It lies upon your brother’s trunk, 
—Does my handkerchief lie upon the chair 3—It does lie upon it.— 
When have you been in the country I—I have been there the day 
before ye ay.—Have you found your father there I—I have found 
him there.— What has he said 1—He has said nothing.— What have 
you been doing in the country !—I have been doing nothing there. 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. — Sechs und vierzigste 
Lection. 


Does: your father wish to give Will Shr Bater mir etwas zu thun 
me anything to do} ben ? 


ge 
He does wish to give thee some- Er will Dir ehvas zu thun geben. 
thing to do. 


Obs. Dazu, to it, relates sometimes to an infini- 
tive, as: 


Have you a mind to work 4 Haben Sie Luft zu arbeiten ? 

I have no mind to it. Sch habe eine Luft dazu. 

Is thy brother gone to the Sit Dein Bruder aufs Land gegans 
° ? 


country ? gen 
He is gone thither. Er ift dahin gegangen. 
Hast thou a mind to go thither? Haft Du Luft dahin zu geben? 
I have a mind to it. Ich habe Luft dazu. 
How old are you? Wie alt find Sie? 
I am twelve years old. Sch bin zwölf Sabr® alt. 
How old is your brother } Wie alt ift Shr Bruder ? 
He is thirteen years old. Er ift dreizehn Jahr alt. 
Almost (nearly). Beinahe or faft. 
About. Ungefähr 
Hardly. Kaum. 


He is almost fourteen years old. Gr ift faft vierzehn Saber alt. 
I am about fifteen years old. Sch bin ungefähr fünfzen abe 
alt 


He is almost sixteen years old. Gr ift beinahe fechzehn Jahr alt. 
Your are hardly seventeen years Gie find faum fiebengehn Jahr alt. 
o e 


a Here custom requires the singular number. 
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Not quite. Nicht ganz 
I am not quite eighteen years 34 bis nicht ganz achtzehn Jahr 
Art thou older than thy brother! Bit Du älter al Dein Bruder I 


I am younger than he. Sch bin {Anger als er. 
To understand—understood. Gerftehen*—verftanden. 
Do you understand me } Verftehen Sie mid) t 
I do understand you. Sch verftehe S 
Have you understood the man? Haben Gie ben Mann verftanden ? 
I have understood him. - Sch habe thn verftanden. 
I hear you, but I do not under- Sch höre Sie, aber ich verftehe Sie 
stand you. nicht, 
The noise, der Lärm 
The noise (roaring) of the wind, das Saufen des Windes ; 
e wind, der Wind. 
Do > yon hear the roaring of the Siren, Sie das Saufen des Wins 
des 3 
I do pea it. Sch höre es. 
To bark. Bellen. 
The barking, das Bellen. 
Have yc ou heard the barking of tr Sie das Bellen der Hunde ges 
e dogs 
I have heard it. Sch habe es gehört. 
To lose—lost. VBerlieren*—verloren. — 
To beat—beaten. Sdhlagen*—gefdHlagen. 
Thou beatest,—he beats. Du fehlägft, — er ſchlägt. 
Toread —read(pastpart.). 2cfen*—gelefen. 
To remain—remained. Bleiben*—geblieben (takes 
fein for its auxiliary). 
To take—taken. Nehmen*—genommen 
To know—known. Wiffen®*—gewufpe 
Have you lost anything } Haben Sie etwas verloren ? 
1 have lost nothing. Sch habe nichts verloren. 


To lose (at play)—lost. VBerfptelen®—verfpielt 
How much has your brother lost? Wieviel hat Shr Bruder verfpielt ? 
He has lost about a crown. Er Dat ungefähr einen Thaler vers 


piel 
Who has beaten the dog } Wer bat den Hund en ? 
No one has beaten it. Miemand hat ihn g 
How many books has yourcousin Wieviel Bücher bat Soe Better ſchon 
already read } gelefen ? 
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He has already read five of them, Gr hat deren (chon fünf gelefen, und 
and at Present he is reading je6t licf'ter das Techite. 
the sixth. 

Has the man taken anything } Hat der Mann Ihnen etwas gee 
from you ! nommen ¢ 

He has taken nothing from me. ¢ Er hat mir nichts genommen. 

Do you know as much as this Wiffen Sie fo viel wie Diefee 


man t Mann ? 
I do not know as much as he. Ich weiß nicht fo vicl wie er. 
Have you known that } Haben Sic das gewußt ? 
Y have not known it. Sch habe es nicht gewußt. 


Where have our friends re- Wo find unfere Freunde geblieben ? 
maine ° 
They have remained at home. Sie find zu Haufe geblieben. 


EXERCISES. 106. 


Have you time to write a letter!—I have time to write one.— 
Will you lend a book to my brother —I have lent one to him 
aready.—Will you lend him one moret—I will lend him two 
more.—Have you given anything to the poor t—I have given them 
money.—How much money has my cousin given you —He has 
given me only a little; he has given me only two crowns.—How 
old is your brother —He is twenty years old.—Are you as old as 
he 1—I am not so old.—How old are you !—I am hardly eighteen 

ears old.—How old art thou !—I am about twelve years old.—Am 

younger than you ?—I do not know.—How old is our neighbour? 
—He is not quite thirty years old.—Are our friends as young as 
we }—They are older than we.—How old are they !—The one is 
nineteen and the other twenty years old.—Is your father as old as 
mine !—He is older than yours 1—Have you read my book ?—I have 
not quite read it yet.—Has your friend finished his book 1—He has 
almost finished it.—Do you understand me t—I do understand you, 
—Does the Englishman understand us —He does understand us. 
—Do you understand what we are telling you —We do understand 
it.—Dost thou understand German?—I do not understand it yet, 
but I am learning it.—Do we understand the English —We do 
not understand them.—Do the Germans understand us ?—They do 
understand us.—Do we understand them ? — We hardly understand 
them.—Do you hear any noise '—I hear nothing.—Have you heard 
the roaring of the wind !—I have heard it.—What‘do you hear ?— 
I hear the barking of the dogs.—Whose dog is this 1—It is the dog 
of the Scotchman. 


107. 


Have you lost your stick —I have not lost it—Has your ser- 
vant lost my note !—He has lost it—Have you gone to the ball } 
—No, I have not gone to it.—Where have you remained t—I have 
remained at home.—Has your father lost (at play) as mach money 
as I ?—He has lost more of it than you !—How much have I lost} 


6 
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—You have hardly lost a erown.—Where has thy brother re- 
mained —He has remained at home.—Have your friends re- 
mained in the country !—They have remained there.—Do you 
know as much as the English physician!—I do not know as much 
as he.—Does the French physician know as much as you !—He 
knows more than I.—Does any one know more than the French 
physicians !—No one knows more than they.—Have Pda brothers 
read my books }—They have not quite read them.—How many of 
them have they read ?—They have hardly read two of them.—Has 
the son of my gardener taken anything from you t—He has taken 
my books from me.—What hast thou taken from him ?—I have 
taken nothing from him.—Has he taken money from you!—He 
has taken some from me.—How much money has he taken from 
you 1—He tas taken from me almost two crowns. (See end of 
esson XXXIV.) 





FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON.—Sieben und vierigste 


Lection. 
To bite—bditien. Beifen—gebiffen. 
Why? Barum? 
Because. Weil 


DF The verb of the subject or nominative, (in 
compound tenses, the auxiliary) is placed at the end 
of the phrase, when this begins with a conjunction or 
a conjunctive word, such as a relative pronoun or a 
relative adverb. The conjunctions which do not re- 
quire the verb to be placed at the end, will be given 
hereafter. 


Why do you heat the dog ? Warum fihlagen Ste den Hund? 

I beat it, because it has bitten Sch ſchlage ihn, weil er mich gebiffen 
me. - 

Do you see the man who is in Schen Sie den Mann, welder (der) 


the garden ! im Garten ift? 

I do see him. Sch fehe ihn. 

Do you know the man who has Kennen Sie den Mann, der (welcher) 
lent me the book ? mir Das Buch geliehen hat? 

I do not know him. Sch kenne ihn nicht. 

Do you read the book, which I Lefen Sie das Buch, welches id) Ihr 
have lent you } nen gelichen habe ? 

I do read it. Sch lefe ce 


Obs. When the verb, which a conjunctive word 
causes to be placed at the end of the phrase, is com- 
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unded with a separable particle, this is not detached 
rom it. Ex. 
I breakfast before I go ont. Ih frühftäde, che ich ausgehe. 


Does the tailor show you the Beigt Ihnen der Schneider den Rod, 
coat, which he is mending? welchen ev ausbeffert ? 


To wait. Warten. 
Po expect. . Erwarten. 
To wait for some one or for Auf Einen oder etwas warten. 
something. 


To expect some one or some- Einen oder etwas erwarten. 


thing. 
Do you wait for my brother? Warten Sie auf meinen Bruder ? 


I do wait for him. Sch warte auf ihn. 
Do you expect friends } Erwarten Sie Freunde } 
I do expest some. Ich erwarte eintge. 
To owe. Schuldig fein*b 
How much do yon owo me! Wieviel find Sie mir Rhufbig? 
I owe you fifty crowns. Se bin Shnen fünfzig Thaler ſchul⸗ 
1% 
How much does the man owe Wieviel ift Ihnen der Mann fhuldig? 
you 


He owes me ten shillings. Er ift mir zehn Schillinge ſchuldig. 
Does he owe as much as you? ft er fo viel fehuldig wie Sie? 


He owes more than I. Er ift mehr ſchuldig als ich. 
The shilling, der Schilling ; 
the pound, das Pfund ; 


the livre (a coin), der Fran€e. 
To return—(to come back)—re- 3urdidfommen*—gjurddges 


turned. tommen 
At what o’clock do you return Um wieviel Uhr kommen Sie von 
from the market ? dem Markte zurüd ? 


I return from it at twelve o’clock. 3a femme um zwölf Uhr von da aus 
ck. 


From there, thence (from it). Son da. 


Does the servant return early Kommt der Bediente früh von da zus 
thence t rid? 

He returns thence at ten o’clock Gr fommt um zehn Uhr Morgens 
in the morning. von da zurücd. 

At nine o’clock in the morning. { Um neun Uhr Morgens, 

At eleven o’clock at night. t Um eff uhr Abende, 


a Warten auf, with the accusative case, is used, when the person or thing 
en of is present, and erwarten, when it is not. 

b Echuldig fein*, to owe, is to be considered as a compound verb, of which 

the separable particle is placed at the end, fehuldig, due, owing, indebted, hav- 
ing here the force of the separable particle. , 


pP 
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How long } Wie lange? J 
During, for. Während (a preposition which 
governs the genitive case). 


How long has he remained Wie lange ift cr da geblieben 7 
there ? 


A minute. Eine Minute. 

An hour. Eine Stunde.« 

A day. Einen Tag. 

A year. Gin Sabr (a neuter substantive, 


taking e in the plur. without 
being softened). 


A month. Einen Monat. 
The summer, der Sommer. 
The winter, der Winter. 


Während des Commers, 
During the summer. 3 ae Sommer über. 
Den Soemmer hindurch. 
How long have you spoken with Wie lange haben Sie mit dem Mans 
the man ? ne gefprechen ? 
I have spoken with him forthree Sd habe drei Stunden mit ihm ges 
hours. ſprochen. 
How long has your brother re- Wie lange iſt Shr Bruder auf dem 
mained in the country ! Lande geblieben ? 
He has remained there a month. Gr ift einen Monat da geblieben. 
Have you remained long with Sind Eie lange bei meinem Water 


my father ? geblichen ? 
I have remained with him for an Ich bin eine Stunde lang bei thm ger 
hour. blicben. 
Long. Lange. 


EXERCISES. 108. 


Why do you love that man ?—I love him, because he is good.— 
Why does your neighbour beat his dog !—Because it has bitten 
his little boy.—Why does our father love me 1—He loves you, be- 
cause you are good.—Do your friends love us !—They love us, be- 
cause we are good.—Why do you bring me wine —I bring you 
some, because you are thirsty.—Why does the hatter drink !—He 
drinks, because he is thirsty.—Do you see the sailor who is in 
(auf) the ship I—I do not see the one who is tn (auf) the ship, but 


€ The accusative case answers to the question wie lange ? how long? and 
other similar questions, relative to measure, weight, quantity, &c., as wie 
lang? how long? wie fchwer? how heavy? wieviel? how much? wie thens 
ert at What price? wie weit? how far? wie groß? of what size? wie alt? 

ow 0 

d Minute, minute, Stunde, hour, are two nouns of the feminine gender; 
they add tt in all the cases of the plural, without softening the radical vow- 
els. We can also say: eine Etunde lang during an hour; ein Jahr lang, 
during a year. 
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the one who is in (auf) the square.—Do you read the books which my 
father has given you !—I do read them.—Do you know the Italians 
whom we know I—We do not know those whom you know, but 
we know others (andere).—Do you buy the horse which we have 
seen!—1 do not buy that which we have seen, but another (ein 
andercs).—Do you seek what you have lost t—I do seek it.—Do you 
find the man whom you have looked fort—I do not find him.— 
Does the butcher kill the ox which he has bought in (auf with tbe 
dat.) the market *—He does kill it.—Do our cooks kill the chickens 
which they have bought !—They do kill them.—Does the hatter 
mend the hat which I have sent him ?—He does mend it.—Does 
the shoemaker mend the boots which you have sent him ?—He does 
not mend them, because they are worn out.—Does your coat lie 
upon the chair 1—It does lie upon it—Does it lie upon the chair 
upon which I placed it ?—No, it lies upon another.— Where is my 
hat ?—It is in the room in which (worin or in weldyem) you have been. 
—Do you wait for any one 1—I wait for no one.—Do you wait for 
the man whom I have seen this morning '—I do wait for him.— 
Art thou waiting for thy book !—I am waiting for it—Do you 
expect your father this evening!—I do expect him.—At what 
o’clock has he gone to the theatre ?—He has gone thither at seven 
o’clock.—At what o’clock does he return from there —He returns 
from there at eleven o’clock.—Has your bailiff returned from the 
market 1—He has not yet returned from it.—At what o’clock has 
your brother returned from the country ?—He has returned from 
thence at ten o’clock in the evening. 


109. 


At what o’clock hast thou come back from thy friend ?—I have 
come back from him at eleven o’clock in the morning.—Hast thou 
remained long with him?—I have remained with him about an 
hour.—How long do you intend to remain at the ball?—I intend 
to remain there a few minutes.—How long has the Englishman 
remained with you !—He has remained with me for two hours.— 
Do you intend to remain long in the country !—I intend to remain 
there during the summer.—How long have your brothers remained 
in town (in der Stadt) ?—They have remained there during the 
winter. —How much do I owe you !—You do not owe me much.— 
How much do you owe your tailor 1!—I only owe him fifty crowns. 
—How much dost thou owe thy shoemaker 1—I owe him already 
seventy crowns.—Do I owe you anything 7— You owe me nothing. 
—How much does the Frenchman owe you —He owes me more 
than you.—Do the English owe you as much as the Spaniards !— 
Not quite so much.—Do I owe you as much as my brother 1— You 
owe me more than he.—Do our friends owe yon as much as we t— 
You owe me less than they. —Why do you give money to the mer- 
chant 1—I give him some, because he has sold me handkerchiefs. 
—Why do you not drink —I do not drink, because I am not 
thirsty.—Why do you pick up this ribbon !—I pick it up, because 
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I want it—Why do you lend money to this man!—I lend him 
some, because he wants some.— Why does your brother study ?— 
He studies, because he wishes to learn German (lernen will). —Art 
thou thirsty 1—I am not thirsty, because I have drunk.—Has your 
cousin drunk already }—Not yet, he is not yet thirsty.—Does the 
- servant show you the room which he sweeps ?—He does not show 
me that which he sweeps now, but that which he has swept yester- 
day.—Do you breakfast before you go out?—I go out before I 
breakfast.— What does your shoemaker do before he sweeps his 
room !—He mends my boots and my shoes before hesweeps it. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY.EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und vierjigste 
Lection. 


To live, to dwell, to reside, to Wohnen. 
abide, to lodge. 


Where do you live ? Wo wohnen Sie? 
I live in William-street, number Sd wohne in der MWilhelmöftraße, 
twenty-five. Nummer fünf und* zwanzi 


Where has your brother lived? Wo hat ihre Bruder gewehnt 3 
He has lived in Frederic-street, Er hat in der Friedricheftraße, Num⸗ 
number one hundred and fifty. mer hundert und fünfzig gewohnt. 
Dost thou live at thy cousin’s Wohnft Du bei Deinem Vetter 7 
ouse 
I do not live at his, but at my Sch wohne nicht bei ihm, fondern bei 


father’s house. meinem Sater. 
Does your friend still live where Wohnt Ihr Freund noch (da), we 
I have lived ? ich gewohnt habe ? 


He lives no longer where you Gr wohnt nicht mehr (da), wo Ste 
have lived ; he lives at present gewohnt haben ; er wohnt jest auf 


in the great square. em großen Plage. 
The street. Die Straße (a noun of the femi- 
nine gender). 
The number. Die Nummer (a noun of the femi- 
nine gender). 
To brush. Bürften 
Have you brushed my coat? Haben Sie meinen Rod gebrftet } 
J have brushed it. Sch habe ihn gebürftet. 
How long ? Wie lange! 
Till, until. Bis. 


* In German, the conjunction unb, is used to add a number less than a 
bundred. . 











Till noon. 
Till twelve o'clock. 


_ Till to-morrow. 


Till the-day after to-morrow. 
Till Sunday. 

Till Monday. 

Till this evening. 

Till evening. 

Until morning. 

Until the next day. 

Until this day. . 

Until this moment. 

Till now—hitherto. 
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Bis Mittag, 


Bis morgen. 


Bis übermergen. 
Bis Sonntag. 
Bis Monta 

Bis heute Abend. 

Bis auf den Abend. 

Bis an den Morgen. 

Bis zum andern Tag, 
Bis auf diefen Zag, 

Bis auf diefen Augenblick. 
Bis jeht — bisher. 


To this place, hither, thus far, as Bis hierher (an adverb of place). 


far as here. 


To that place, thither, so far, as Bis dahin (an adverb of place). 


far as there. 


Obs. 


The days of the week are all of the mascn- 


line gender, except die Mittwodje, Wednesday, which 
some authors use as feminine. Ot 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 


Then. 
Till I return (till my return). 


Dienftag ; 

Mittwed) 3 

Dennerftag 5 

Sreitag ; 

Samftag (Sonnabend). 
Dann— (alsdann). 
Bis ich zurüdkemme 


Till my brother returns (till my Bis mein Bruder jurädkemmt, 


brother’s return). 


Till four o’clock in the morning. Bis vier Uhr Mergent. 


Till midnight (till twelve o’cloc 


at night). 
How lon 
my father ? 


Bis Mitternadt (a noun of the 
feminine gender). 


did you remain with Wie lange find Gie bei meinem 


Vater geblichen ? 


I remained with him till eleven Sch bin bis elf Uhr Abende bei Ihm 


o’clock at night. 


geblieben. 


One, the people, they or any one. Man (indefinite pronoun always 
si 


ngular). 


Have they hrought my shoes? Hat man meine Schuhe gebracht? 
They have not brought them yet. Man Hat fie noch nicht gebracht. 


What have they said ? Was hat man gefagt ? 

They have said nothing. Man hat nichts —** 
What have they done Was hat man gethan ? 
They have done nothing. Man hat nichts gethan. 
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To be willing (to wtsh),—deen Wollen*,—gewollt 
willing (wished). 
Has he been willing to go for Hat er den Arzt holen wollen ? (not 
the physician ? gcwollt. See Obs. Less. XLIV.) 
He has not been willing to go Er hat thn nicht holen wollen. 
for him. 
Has he wished to go out this Gat er dieſen Morgen ausgehen 
morning ! wollen ? 
He has not wished to go out. Gr hat nicht ausgehen wollen. 
Have they been willing to do it? Hat man es thun wollen ? 
They have not been willing to Dan hat es nicht thun wollen. 
“ do it. 
They have not been willing to Man hat nichts thun wollen. 
do any thing. 


To be able (can),—been able Rinnen®*—gefonnt. 
(could). 


Have they been able to find the Sat man die Bacher finden koͤnnen ? 
books 4 (not gefonnt. See Less. XLIV.) 
They have not been able to find Man Hat fie nicht finden können. 


them. 

Has the tailor been willing to Sat der Schneider meinen Red ange 
mend my coat? beffern wollen ? 

He has not been willing tomend Gr hat ihn nicht ausbeſſern wollen. 
it. . 

Something (or anything) new. Etwas Neues. 


What do they say new } Was fagt man Neues ? 
They say nothiag new. Man fagt nichts Neues. 
New. MN ew. 
My new coat. Mein neues Kleid, 
My new friend, Mein neuer Freund. 
His.new clothes. Seine neuen Kleider. 


EXERCISES. 110. 


Where do you live ?—I live in the large (in der großen) street.— 
Where does your father live !—He lives at his friend’s house.— 
Where do your brothers live ?—They live in the large street, number 
a hundred and twenty.—Dost thou live at thy cousin’s -I do live at 
his house.—Do you still live where you did live (gewehnt haben) — 
I live there still.—Does your friend still live where he did live !— 
He no longer lives where he did live. — Where does he live at present ? 
—He lives in William-street, number a hundred and fifteen.— 
. Where is your brother?—He is in the garden.—Where is your 
cousin gone to !—He is gone into the garden.—Did you go to the 
play yesterday '—I did go thither.—Have you seen my friend ?— 

have seen him.— When did you see him !—~I saw (habe—gefeben) 
him this morning.— Where has he gone to !—I do not know (Obs. 
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Lesson XLIII.).—Has the servant brushed my clothes !—He has 
brushed them.—Has he swept my room ?—He has swept it.—How 
long did he remain here 1—Till noon.—How long have you been 
writing !—I have been writing until midnight.—How long did I 
work t—You worked until four o’clock in the morning.— How lon 
did my brother remain with you ?—He remained with me unti 
evening.— How long hast thou been working !—I have been working 
till now.—Hast thou still long to write ?—I have to write till the 
day after to-morrow.—Has the physician stilllong to work !—He 
has to work till to-morrow.—Must I remain long here — Vou must 
remain here till Sunday.—Must my brother remain long with you ? 
—He must remain with us till Monday.—How long must I work 1— 
You must work till the day after to-morrow.—Have you still long 
to speak t—I have still an hour to speak.—Did you speak long 1— 
I spoke (habe—gefprechen) till the next day.—Have you remained 
long in my room 7—I have remained in it till this moment.—Have 
you still long to live in this house '—I have still long to live in it 
(darin).—How long have you still to live in it!— Till Sunday. 


111. 


Does your friend still live with you !—He lives with me no longer. 
—How long has he lived with you !—He has lived with me only a 
year.—How long did you remain at the ball !—I remained there till 
midnight.—How long have you remained in the carriage ?—1 have 
remained an hour in it.— Have you remained in the garden till now ? 
—lI have remained there (darin) till now.—Has the captain come 
as far as heret—He has come as far as here.—How far has the 
merchant come ?—He has come as far asthe end of the small road. 
—Has the Turk come as far as the end of the forest —He has come 
as far as there.—What do you do in the morning ?7—I read.—And 
what do you do then !—I breakfast and work.—Do you breakfast 
before you read 1—No, Sir, I read before I breakfast.—Dost thou 
play instead of working (Lesson XXXVI.) 1—I work instead of 
playing.— Does thy brother go to the play instead of going into the 
garden !—He does not go to the play.—What do you do in the 
evening '—I work.— What hast thou done this evening !—I have 
brushed your clothes and have gone to the theatre.—Didst thou 
remain long at the theatre 1—1 remained there but a few minutea.— 
Are you willing to wait here —How long must I wait — You must 
wait till my father returns.—Has anybody come !—Somebody has 
come.— W hat have they (man) wanted (gewollt) —They (San) have 
wanted to speak to you.— Have they not been willing to wait !— 
They have not been willing to wait.—What do you say to that 
man !—I tell him to wait — Have you waited for me long !—I have 
waited for you an hour.—Have you been able to read my letter? — 
I have been able to read it.—Have you understood itt—I have 
understood it.—Have you shown it to any one !—I have shown it 
to no one.— Have they brought my clothes ?—They have not brought 
them yet.——Have they swept my room and brushed my clothes !— 

6* 
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They have done both (6eides)—What have they said 1—They have 
said nothing.— What have they done 1—They have done nothing.— 
Has your little brother been spelling —He has not been willing 
to spell.— Has the merchant's boy been willing to work 1—He has 
not been willing.— What has he been willing to do I—He has not 
been willing to do anything. 


112. 


Has the shoemaker been able to mend my boots !—He has not 
been able to mend them.— Why has he not been able to mend them ? 
— Because he has had no time.-—Have they (man) been able to find 
my gold buttons ?—They have not been able to find them.— Why 
has the tailor not mended my coat t—Because he has no 
thread.— Why have you beaten the dog ?—Because it has bitten me. 
—Why do you not drink ?-—Because I am not thirsty.— What have 
they wished to say !—They have not wished to say anything.— 
What do they (man) say new in the market?—They say nothing 
new there.—Have they (man) wished to kill a man !—They have 
not wished to kill any one.—Have they said any thing new 7— 
They have said nothing new. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FORTY-NINTH LESSON.—Nentt und vierjigste 


Lection. 
To steal—stolen. Stehlen*—geftohlen 
Thou stealest, he steals. Du ftiehlft, — er ſtiehlt. 


To steal something from some Jemandem etwas ftehlen*. 
one. 

Have they stolen your hat from } Hat man Shnen Ihren Hut ges 
you ? ftehlen ? 

They have stolen it from me. + Man hat ihn mir geftohlen. 

Has the man stolen the book + Hat Dir der Mann das Bud 


from thee ? geftohlen 4 

He has stolen it from me. + &r bat es mir geftoblen. 

What have they stolen from you? + Was hat man Ihnen geftohlen ? 
All. Alt is declined in the following 
manner. 

N. G. D. A. 
All. Masc. aller—ed—em—en. 
Neut. allee—es—em—eé. 


Plural for all genders. 


All (plural). N. G. D. A. 


- 
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All the good wine. Aller gute Wein. 

All the good water. Alles gute Maffer. 

All the good children. alte ı gute ginder. (See page 34, 
de. 


Obs. A. When two determinative words, which do 
not take the definite article, as: all, all (See Lesson 
XXXIL); bdiefer, this; jener, that, é&c., are placed 
one after the other, they have each the characteristic 
ending of this article. Ex. 


All this wine. 

All this money. 

All these children. 

All these good children. 


Aller diefer (not diefe) Mein. 
Alles Mefes (not diefe) Geld. 
Alle dieſe Kinder. — 
Alte dicfe guten Kinder, 


Obs. B. In familiar style, when all, all, is followed 


by a pronoun, it often rejects its termination. 


All his money. 


The word, 

the s h, 
How is this word written! 
It is written thus. 


- To dye or to colour. 


To dye black, white. 

To dye green, blue. 

To dye red, yellow. 

To dye grey, brown. 
My blue coat. 


This white hat. 
Do you dye your coat blue} 
I dye it green. 
What colour will you dye your 
cloth ? 
1 will dye it blue. 
dyer, 


To get dyed—got dyed. 


What colour have 
hat dyed ? 
I have got it dyed white. 


Ex. 
au frin Geld. 


das Wert; 
das Wert (plur. Worte). 
Mie fchreibt man dieſes Wert 2 
Man ſchreibt cs fo. 


Kärben. 


Schwarz, weiß färben. 

Grün, Mau färben. 

Neth, gelb färben. 

Grau, braun färben. 

Mein Hauer Ne (mein blaues 
Kleid). 

Diefer weiße Aut, 

Kärben Sie Ihren Red blau ? 

Sch färbe ihn grün. 

Wie wellen Ste She Tuch färben 2 


Sch will e8 blau färben. 
der Farber. 


Sdrben laffen*. 


you got your Wie haben Eie Shren Hut fächen 
laffen ? 


Sch have ihn weiß färben laffen. 


a When Wort, means merely a word, its plural is Wirter; hut when it 
conveys the meaning of a whole phrase, its plural is Worte. Ex. tere 


orte, regen words; Ol 


Hauptoe 


auben Cie meinen Worten, take my word for it; das 
the substantive ; plur. die Hanplwitter, the substantives, - 
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As far as my brother’s. Bis zu meinen Bruder. 


As far as London. Rié London. 
As far as Paris. Bis Paris, 
As far as England. Bis nad) England. 
As far as France. Bis nach Frankreich. 
As far as Italy. Bis nad Stalien. 
Germany, Deutidhland ; 
Spain, Spanicn ; 
olland, Holland. 


Rule. The names of countries, towns, and villages, 
belong to the neuter gender, and stand without the 
article. They are indeclinable, except in the genitive, 
which receives 6 when the pronunciation admits it. If 
the ending of the name does not admit the letter 8, as 
in Paris, Paris, the preposition von, of, is used. Ex. 
bie Einwohner von Paris, the inhabitants of Paris. 
Some proper names of countries are of the feminine 
gender. These, like all other feminine nouns, are in- 
variable in the singular, and form their case by means 
of the definite article, viz. 1, Names of countries 
which terminate in et. Ex. die Turfei, Turkey; and 2, 
the following : die Krimm, Crimea; die Laufiß, Lusatia ; 
bie Mart, March; die Moldau, Moldavia; die Pfalz, 
Palatinate ; die Schweiz, Switzerland. Ex. die Schweiz, 
Switzerland ; ber Schweiz, of Switzerland ; der Schweiz, 
to Switzerland ; die Schweiz, Switzerland. 


To travel. Reifen (is used with the auxi- 
liary fein). 
Do you travel to Paris? Reifen Sie nad Paris } 
Do you go to Paris? Gehen Ste nach Paris ? 
I do travel (or go) thither. Sch reife (ich gehe) dahin. 
Is he gone to England ! Sit er nach England gereiſt? 
He is gone thither. Er ijt dahin gereiftt. 
How far has he travelled ? Big wohin ift er gereift ? 


He has travelled as far as Gr ijt bis nach Amerika gereift. 
America. 


Exercises. 113. 


_ Have they (man) stolen anything from you 1—They have stolen 
all the good wine from me.—Have they stolen anything from your 
father —They have stolen all his good books from him.—Doast' 
thou steal anything II steal nothing.—Hast thou ever stolen 
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anything }—I have never stolen anything (nie ctwat).—Have they 
stolen your apples from you !—They have stolen them from me.— 
What have they stolen from me !—They have stolen from you all 
the good books.—When did they steal the carriage from you t— 
They stole (Man hat—geftehlen) it from me the day before yesterday. 
—Have they ever stolen anything from us!—They have never 
stolen anything from us.—Has the carpenter drank all the wine ?— 
He has drunk it.—Has your little boy torn all his books He has 
torn them all.—Why has he torn them !—Because he does not 
wish to study.—How much have you lost (at play) ?—I have lost 
all my money.— Do you know where my father is !—I do not know. 
—Have you not seen my book ?—I have not seen it.—Do you 
know how this word is written !—Itis written thus.—Do you dye 
anything !—I dye my hat.— What colour do zen dye it !—I dye it 
black.— What colour do you dye your clothes!—We dye them 
yellow. 


114. 


Do you get your trunk dyed ?—I get it dyed.— What colour do 
you get it dyed }—I get it dyed green.— What colour dost thou get 
thy thread stockings dyed !—I get them dyed white.—Does your 
cousin get his handkerchief dyed —He does get it dyed.— Does 
he get it dyed red '—He gets it dyed grey.—What colour have 
your friends got their coats dyed —T'hey have got themdyed green. 
— What colour have the Italians had their carriages dyed 1—They 
have had them dyed blue.—What hat has the nobleman !—He has 
two hats, a white one and a black one.—Have I a hat !—You have 
several.—Has your dyer already dyed your cravat —He has dyed 
it.— What colour has he dyed it!—He has dyed it yellow.—Do you 
travel sometimes !—I travel often.— Where do you intend to go to 
(hingureifen) this summer 1—I intend to go to Germany.—Do you 
not go to Italy !—I do go thither.—Hast thoa sometimes travelled ? 
—I have never travelled.—Have your friends the intention to go to 
Holland 1—They have the intention to go thither.—When do they 
intend to depart — They intend to depart the day after to morrow. 
—Has your brother already gone to Spain !—He has not yet gone 
thither.—Have you travelled in Spain ?—lI have travelled there.— 
When do you depart ?—I depart to-morrow.—At what o’clock ?— 
At five o’clock in the morning.—Have you worn out all your boots ! 
—I have worn them all out.—What have the Turks done !—They 
have burnt all our good ships.—Have you finished all your letters 1 
—] have finished them all.—How far have you travelled !—4 have 
travelled as far as Germany.—Has he travelled as far as Italy 1— 
He has travelled as far as America.—How far have the Spaniards 
gone !—They have gone as far as London — How far has this poor 
man come '—He has come as far as here.— Has he come as far as 

our house!—He has come as far as my father’s. (See end of 

sson XXXIV.) 
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FIFTIETH LESSON.— Sianfigste Tection. 


Above. Oben (rest). —— (motion). 
Below. Unten (rest). ; under or — (motion). 
Hither, hierher, 
This side. Diesſeits (rest). hier beret, (motion). 
tthe 


von r 
That side. |Senfeité (rest). Thither, dorthin (motion). 


Obs. A. The particles her and hit, having no corres- 
ponding words in English, must be carefully distin- 
guished from each other. Ser expresses motion to- 
‘wards the person who speaks, as: herauf, up; herunter 
or herab, down; heraus, out; heritber, hither, to this 
side. Hin expresses motion from the person who 
speaks towards another place, as: hinauf, up ; hinunter 
or hinab, down; hinaus, out; hinüber, thither, to the 
opposite side. If, for instance, I wish to tell any one 
who is on a mountain to come down, I must say: fonts 
men Sie herunter, come down (to where I am). He 
might answer me, fommen Sie herauf, come up. I might 
say to him, id) fomme nicht hinauf, I am not coming up; 
and he might answer me, und id) nicht hinunter, and I 
am not coming down. 

According to this we must say: fommen Gie herein, 
come in; gehen Sie hinaus, go out; fahren Sie hinüber, 
drive to the opposite side ; fpringen Sie hinein, jump in 
(i. e. in den Fluß, into the river); but should the per- 
son speaking be already in the water, he would say ; 


fpringen Sie herein. 


The mountain, der Berg 3 
the river, der Fluß; 
the present, das Geſchenk (plur. ¢*). 


Obs. B. The adverbs biegfeite, jenfeits, ought to be 
carefully distinguished from the prepositions, biegfeit, 


a Neuter words, formed of a verb and the prefix gt, add ¢ to all the eases 
plural, and do not soften the radical vowel. 
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jenfeit. The latter are always followed by the genitive, 
whilst the others never govern a case. Ex. biesfeit ded 
Hluffes, on this side of the river; jenfeit bes Berges, on 
the other side of the mountain. 


To go up the mountain. Den Berg hinauf gehen *. 
Where is your brother gone to? Wo ift Ihr Bruder hingegangen 7 
He is gone up the mountain. Gr ift den Berg hinauf gegangen. 


To give back again (to restore). Wiedergeben*. 
-Thou givest back again. Du gibft wieder. 


He gives back again. Er gibt wieder. 
Given back again. Wiedergegeben. 
Does he restore you your book? Gibt er Ihnen Shr Buch wieder ? 
He does restore it to me. Gr gibt es mir wieder. 
Has he given you your stick Hat er Ihnen Ihren Stok wiederges 
back again ? geben ? 


gai eben 
He has given it me back again. Gr hat ihn mir wiedergegeben. 


To begin, to commence. Anfangen*, beginnen®. 


Begun, commenced. Angefangen, begonnen. 
Have you already commenced Haben Sie Ihren Brief fehon ange: 
your letter ? fangen ? 


Not yet. Mod nicht. 
I have not yet commenced it. Ich Gabe ihn noch nicht angefans 


en. 
Have you received a present } Haben Sie ein Geſchenk bekom⸗ 


men? 
I have received several. Sch habe verſchiedene befommen. 
From whom have you received Gon wen haben Sie Gefdhente bekom⸗ 
presents } men } 


Whence? Where from? Woher? 


Out of. U us (governs the dative). 
Where do you come from ? Woe kommen Ste her? 


Obs. ©. The adverb woher may be separated into two 
parts (as wohin, Lesson XXXVII.), the first of which is 
put at the beginning, and the second at the end of the 
phrase. If the phrase ends with a participle past, or an 
infinitive, her is placed before it: but it precedes the 
particle 3u of the infinitive. 


I come from (out of) the garden. Sch fomme aus dem Garten. 
Where has he come from Woher ift er gefommen ? 
He has come from the theatre. Gr ift aus dem Theater gekommen. 
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To be worth. Werth fetn® 


How much may that horse be Wieviel kann dieſes Pferd werth 
worth } ein ? 

It may be worth a hundred &s kann hundert Shaler werth fein. 
crowns. 

This is worth more than that. Diefes ift mehr werth alé jenes. 

The one is not worth so much as Daé cine ift nicht fo viel werth als 


the other. das andere. 

How much is that worth ? Wieviel ift das mperth ? 

That is not worth much. Das ift nicht viel werth. 

That is not worth anything. Das ift nichts werth. | 

To be better. Beffer fein* (mehr werth 

fein ®). 

Am I not as good as my brother? Sin id nicht fo gut wie mein Bru⸗ 
der 

Sie find beffer als er. 
You are better than he. Sie find mehr werth alé er. 
I am not as good as you. Ich bin nicht fo gut wie Sie. 


EXERCISES. 115. 


Do you call me ?—Ido call you.— Where are you ?-—I am on (auf 
with the dative) the mountain ; are you coming up !—I am not 
coming up.— Where are you?7—I am at the foot (am Gufe) of the 
mountain; will you come down 7—I cannot come down.—Why 
can you not come down t—Because I have sore feet.— Where does 
your cousin live —He lives on this side of the river.— Where is 
the mountain !—It is on that side of the river.—Where stands the 
house of our friend ?—It stands on that side of the 'mountain.—Is 
the garden of your friend on this or that side of the wood !—It is on 
that side (jenfeits).—Is our storehouse not on that side of the road ? 
—It is on this side (dicéfeite).— Where have you been this morning ? 
—I have been on (Lesson XXX.) the great mountain.—How -many 
times have you gone up the mountain —] have gone up (hinauf 
gegangen) three times.—lIs our father below or above —He is above. 
—Have the neighbour’s boys given you your books back again? 
— They have given them to me back again.—When did they give 
them back again to you !—They gave (haben—tviedergegeben) them 
back again to me yesterday.—To whom have you given your stick } 
—I have given it to the nobleman.—To whom have the noblemen 
given their gloves ?— They have given them to Englishmen.—To 
which Englishmen have they given them ?—To those (Lesson 
XIV.) whom you have seen this morning at my house.—To which 
pen le do you give money ?!-—I give some to those to whom (Lesson 

IV) you give some.—Do you give any one money ?—I give some 
to those who want any.—To which children does your father give 
cakes 1—He gives some to those who are good. 
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Have you received presents 1—I have received some.—What 
presents have you received —I have received fine presents.—Has 
our little brother received a present !—He has received several.— 
rom whom has he received any '—He has received some from my 
father and from yours.—Do you come out of the garden !—I do not 
come out of the garden, but out of the house.— Where are you goin 
to —1 am going into the garden.— Whence comes the Irishman 
—He comes from the garden.— Does he come from the same garden 
from which (aus welchem) you come!—He does not come from the 
same.—F rom which garden does he come ?—He comes from that 
of our old friend.— Whence comes your boy —He comes from the 
play.— How much is that carriage worth 1—It is worth five hundred 
crowns.—Is this book worth as much as that t—It is worth more. 
—How much is my horse worth !—It is_worth as much as that of 
your friend.—Are your horses worth as much as those of the French? 
—They are not worth so much.—How much is that knife worth ? 
—It is worth nothing.—Is your servant as good as mine —He is 
better than yours.—Are you as good as your brother !—He is better 
than I.—Art thou as good as thy cousin }—I am as good as he.— 
Are we as good as our neighbours — We are better than they.— 
Is your umbrella as good as mine !—It is not worth so much.— 
Why is it not worth so much as mine ?7—Because it is not so fine 
as yours.—Do you wish to sell your horse -I do wish to sell it.— 
How much is it worth ?—It is worth two hundred florins.—Do you 
wish to buy it !—I have pought one already.—Does your father 
intend to buy a horse !—He does intend to buy one, but not yours. 
(See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON.—@in und fitnfigste fection. 
That (conjunction). Daf (See Rule of Syntax, Les- 
son XLVII.). 


What do you say? Was fagen Sie? 
I say that you have my book. Ich fage, daß Sie mein Buch haben. 


‘I tell you that I have it not. sa fage Shnen, daß ich es nicht 
abe. 
Have you not had it? Haben Sie es nicht gehabt ? 
I have had it, but I have it no Sch habe eg gehabt, aber ich habe es 
longer. nicht mehr. 
No more. Nicht mehr. 


Where have gen placed it 1 Woe haben Sie es hingelegt ? 

I have placed it on the table. Sch habe es auf den Tiſch gelegt. 
Is it (does it lie) onthe table? Liegt es auf dem Zifche? 

It is (lies) on it. Es liegt darauf. 


Some, a little. 
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Etwas (ein wenig). 


Can you give me some water? Können Sie mit etwas Waſſer ges 


I can give you 
Must. 


f 
Necessary (adjective). Nöthig 
ToO be necessary. 


Is it necessary to-go to the 


market ? 
It is necessary 


What must one do in order to 
learn German ? 
One must study much. 


What must he 


He must go for a book. 
What must I do! 


Still, silent. 
To be sitting, been sitting. 
You must sit still. 


Have you been obliged to work 
much to learn German! 


I have been 
much. 


The competency, the subsistence, : 
the livelihood. 
To have wherewithal to live. € 


some. a Ihnen welches geben. 
Muͤſſen, past part. gemußt. 
Noͤthig fein®. 
Muf man auf den Markt gehen ? 
'E es nöthig auf den Markt zu ges 


to go thither. 


dot 


And in the second 


boy's countenance, and even shown 
‚lace, the sketch will, we hope, impress upon 


obliged to work 


others, more strongly than mere words could 
the fact that the boy and not the mother, has 


y his feet and his satchel dragging upon the 
m 
3 do, 


round; indeed the tout ensemble—the entire pic- 
ure—can hardly fail to arrest the attention ofthe 
in this, as in similar instances, obtained the vic- 
tory. He is “pouting,” but there is that in his 
countenance, which as plainly as if spoken, says: 
fretting I will condescend to compromise and 
accept her apple asa token of her submission.” 


“] have conquered her, and after a little more 


nost careless observer. 


icted in the 


a 
— J 
l 


u. 
— 


Has he wherewithal to live? Hat er fein Auskommen ? 
He has. Er hat et. 
What must I buy? Was muß ich Faufen } 

Some beef. Rindfleifch. 

The ox (neat). Das Rind. 
You must buy some beef. Sie müffen Rindfleifch kaufen. 
What do you wish ? - wellen Sie ? 

8 brauchen Sie ? 

What do you want! 5 Seas haben Gie nöthig? 


I want some 


Do you want 
Do you wis 


money ! 


Sch habe Geld nöthi 
ne Sch brauche Geld. = 
some money ? Brauchen Sie Ged? 

h to have some Wollen Sie Geld haben ? 


The apple is offered under the promptings of ma- 
-ernal love and sympathy, but at this moment her 


ındInace ie mic_dirantaıl 


Kain... ı_ 


Wade mal 


How munch better in 


TUS reeled, 


PRUE SA I 
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I do want some. 

Do you want much } 

I do want much. 

How much must you have ? 
How much do you want? 

I only want a grosh. 

Is that all you want ? 

That is all I want. 


More. 


Do you not want more ? 

I do not want more. 

What does he want ! 

He wants a coat. 

Have you what you want? 
I have what I want. 

He has what he wants. 
They have what they want. 


To be obliged (shall, ought). 


What am I to do? 
You must work. 
Am I to go thither? 
You may go thither. 


Ich brauche welches. 

Brauchen Ste deffen viel? 

Ich brauche deffen viel. 

Wieviel müffen Sie haben ? 
Wieviel brauchen Sie} 

Sc brauche nur einen Grofchen. 
Iſt das alles, was Sie brauchen 7 
Das tft alles, was ich brauche. 


Mehr. 


Brauchen Ste nicht mehr? 

Sch brauche nicht mehr. 

Was braucht er? 

Er braucht ein Kleid. 

Haben Sie, was Sie braudyen ? 
Ich habe, was ich brauche. 

Er hat, was er braucht. 

Sie haben, was fie Frauchen. 


Sollen, past. part. gefollt. 


Was fell ich thun ? 
Sie follen arbeiten. 
Soll ich hingehen ? 
Sie können hingehen. 


EXERCISES. 117. 


Were (Sin 


ewefen) you yesterday at the physician’s 1—I was 


at his house (bei ihm). — What does he say !—He says that he can- 
not come.— Why does he not send his son !—His son does not go 
out (geht nicht aus, Lesson XXXIV. Obs. C.).—Why does he not 
go out (geht er nicht aus) —Because he is ill.— Hast thou had my 
urse 1—I tell you that I have not had it.—Hast thou seen it?—I 
have seen it.— Where is it?—It lies upon the chair.—Have you 
had my knife?—I tell you that I have had it.— Where have you 
laced it —I have placed it upon the table.— Will you look for it?— 
have already looked for it.—Have you found it !—I have not found 
it.—Have you sought (for) my glöves 1—I have sought (for them, 
but I have not found them.—Has your servant my hat !—He has 
had it, but he has it no longer.—Has he brushed itt—He has 
brushed it.—Are my books upon your table !—They are (lie) upon 
it.—-Have you any wine !—I have but little, but 1 will give you 
what I have.—Will you give me some water !—I will give you 
some.—Have you much wine !—I have much.—Will you give me 
some ?—I will give you some.—How much do I owe you }—You 
owe me nothing.—Y ou are too kind (gütig).—Must I go for some 
wine ?1—You must go for some.—Shall I go to the ball 1—You 
must go thither.—When must I go thither ?—You must go thither 
this evening.—Must I go for the carpenter !—You must go for him. 
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—Is it necessary to go to the market ?—It is necessary to go 
thither.— What must one do in order to learn Russian 7—One must 
study much.—Must one study much to learn German !—One must 
study much.— What shall I dot— You must buy a good book.— 
What is he to do !—He must sit still.— What are we to do !—You 
must work.—Must you work much, in order to learn the Arabic !— 
I must work much to learn it.—Does your brother not work —He 
does not want to work.—Has he wherewithal to live !—He has.— 
Why must I go to the market !—You must go thither to buy some 
beef.—Why must I work —You must work, in order to get (haben) 
a competency. . 


118, 


What do you want, Sirt—I want some cloth. How much is 
that hat worth —It is worth three crowns.—Do you want any 
stockings 7—I want some.—How much are those stockings worth ? 
— They are worth twelve kreuzers.—Is that all you want !—That 
is all.—Do you not want shoes ?—I do not want any.—Dost thou 
want much money !—I want much.—How much must thou have ? 
—I must have six crowns.—How much does your brother want ? 
—He wants but six groshes.—Does he not want more 7—He does 
not want more.—Does your cousin want more ?—He does not want 
so much as I.— What do you want ?—I want money and boots.— 
Have you now what you want!—I have what I want.—Has 
your brother what he wants '—He has what he wants. 


FIFTY-SECOND LESSON.— Zwei and finfigste 


Lection. 
To pay—paid. Bezahlen— bezahlt. (See 
Obs. A. Lesson XLV.) 
To pay a man for a horse. Einem Manne cin Pferd bezahlen. 


To pay the tailor for the coat. Dem Schneider den Rod bezahlen. 
Do you pay the shoemaker for —— Sie dem Schuhmacher die 
? 


the shoes } ube 
I pay him for them. Sch bezahle fie ihm. 
Does he pay you for the knives? Bezahlt er Ihnen für die Meffer ? 
He pays me for them. Er bezahlt fie mir. 


Obs. A. These examples show that the verb bezah⸗ 
[en governs the dative of the person, and the accusa- 
tive of the thing. It may also be used with the pre- 
position fitr, for, as in English. Ex. I pay him for 
the boots, id) bezahle ihm für die Stiefel. But taken 
figuratively, in the signification of beftrafen, to punish, 
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it is sometimes construed with the accusative of the 
person, as in the following expressions: wart’, id) will 
Dich bezahlen, wait, I shall pay (punish) you for it; ben 
habe ich ſchön bezahlt, I have paid (punished) this man 
well. 


Have you paid the shoemaker Haben Sic tem Echubmader die 


for the boots ? Stiefel bezahlt ? 
I have paid him for them. Ich habe fie thm bezahlt. 
I pay what I owe. Sch bezahle, was ich fchuldig bin. 


Have you paid for your book? Haben Cie Ahr Buch bezahlt ? 

I have paid for it. Ich habe es bezahlt. 

I have not yet paid for it. Sch habe es ned nicht bezahlt. 
To demand "demanded. 18 erfangen— verlangt, 


To beg of—begged of. Anfprehen*—angefproden 


To pray—prayed. ’ 

To request requested. 1Bitten*—gebeten. 
To ask any one for money. Wen Femandem Geld verlangen. 
To beg money of some one. Semandem um Geld anfprechen*. 
To request money of any one. Semandem um Geld bitten*. 
What do you ask me for? Mas verlangen Sie von mir? 
I ask you for nothing. Sch verlange nichts ven Shnen. 
1 beg some money of you. Sch fpreche Sie um Geld an. 


He has begged some money of Gr hat mic) um Geld angefprecden. 
me. ” 


For. Um (a preposition governing the 
accusative). 
Do you beg some money of him? Sprechen Sie ihn um Geld an ? 
I beg some of him. Ich erbitte mir welches von thn. 


To solicit any one to do a thing. Etwas von Jemandem erbitten®, 


For it. Darum. 


Ihn darum anfprechen®. 
Es ven ihm verlangen. 
ws Ihn darum anfprechen®. 
To ask him for them. Sie von ihin verlangen. 
. Sch fpreche Sie darum an. 
I ask you for it, ! 3a verlange es von Shnen. 
Do you ask me for anything? erlangen Sie etwas von mir } 


To ask him for it. 


I ask you for the hat. Ich bitte Sie um den Hut. 
Do you ask me for the hat ? Bitten Sie mich um den Hut? 
I ask you for it. Ich bitte Ste darum. 
To speak of some one. Bon Semandem fpredhen® 


Does one speak of that man? Spricht man ven diefem Manne ? 
One speaks of him. Man fpridt ver ihm. 
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One does not speak of him. Man fpricht nicht von ihm. 
Do they speak of my book? 2Gpricht man ven meinem Buche 1 


They speak much of it. Man fpricht viel davon. 
What do you say to it} Was jagen Sie dazu (hierzu) ? 
I say he is right. Sch fage, daß ex Recht hat. 


Content, satisfied. Zufrieden 
New. Neu 


To be content with any one. Mit Semandem zufrieden fein®. 
Are you content with this man? Sind Sie mit diefem Manne zufries 


den 
I am content with him. Sch bin mit ihm zufrieden. - 


Obs. B. Of hier, here, and da, there, compound 
adverbs are formed by means of certain prepositions 
governing the dative or accusative. In these adverbs 
hier and ba stand instead of the three genders singular 
and plural, dative and accusative of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun : biefer, biefe, dieſes (ber, bie, bag), which is 
never used with a preposition. 


Are you content with your new Gind Sie mit Shrem neuen Kleide 


coat } zufrieden ? 
Iam contented with it. Ich bin damit zufrieden. 
I am discontented with it. Sch bin unzufrieden damit. 
Discontented. Ungufrteden. 
Of what do they speak ? Woven fpricht man ? 
They speak of peace, of war, of Man fpridt von dem Frieden, von 
your book. . dem Kriege, von Ihrem Buche. 
Do they speak of peace ! Spricht man von dem Frieden ? 
They do speak of it. Man fpricht davon. 


Obs. C. The adverb wo, where, like hier and da 
(See Obs. above), forms compound adverbs with certain 
prepositions governing the dative or accusative. In 
these wo takes the place of the dative and accusative 


of the pronoun interrogative weldyer, welche, welches, or 
was. , 


With what are you content } Womit find Sie zufrieden ? 
I am content with my book. Sch bin mit meinem Buche zufries 
i den. 
With whom are you satisfied? Mit wem find Sie zufrieden ? 
I am satisfied with my master. 34 bin mit meinem Lehrer zufries 
en. 


" To study—studied. Studiren—ftudirt. (See 
, Obs. A. Lesson XLV.) 
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Berbeffern—verbeffert. 
To correct—corvected. Sorrigiren—corrigirt 


To question,—tnterrogate. Jragen (governs the acc.). 


The uncle, der Oheim (is not softened in the 
plural) ; 
the gentleman, the lord, der Hartz 
the master, the tutor, the pre- der Lehrer; 
ceptor, the professor, ’ 
the scholar, der Schüler 5 
tbe pupil, der 3 lings 
the fee, wages, salary, ter Lohn (has no pur) 
the lesson, die Lection (a feminine noun, 
taking en in the plur.) 3 
the exercise, die Aufgabe (a feminine noun, 
taking n in the plur.) ; 
To receive a present from some Bon Semandem ein Geſchenk befoms 
one. men”. 


EXERCISES. 119. 


Have we what we want I--We have not what we want.— What 
do we want 1—We want a fine house, a large garden, a beautiful 
carriage, pretty horses, several servants, and much money.—Is 
that all we want !—That is all we want.— What must I do !—You 
must write a letter—To whom (Lesson XXX.) must I write 1— 
You must write to your friend.—Shall I go to the market 1— You 
may go there.—-Will you tell your father that I am waiting for him 
here ?—I will tell hin so (Ods. Lesson XLIIE.).— What will you 
tell your father —I will tell him that you are waiting for him here. - 
— What wilt thou say to my servant ?—I will say to him that you 
have finished your letter.—Have you paid (for) your table 1—I have 

aid (for) it —Has your uncle paid for the book?!—He has paid 
For it.—HavelI paid the tailor for the clothes —You have paid 
him for them.—Hast thou paid the merchant for the horse I—I have 
- not yet paid him for it.—Have we paid for our gloves —We have 

aid for them.—Has your cousin already paid for his boots ?—He 
has not yet paid for them. —Does my brother pay you what he 
owes you 1—He does pay it me.—Do you pay what you owe !—I 
do pay what I owe.—Have you paid (with the dative) the baker } 
—I have paid him.—Has your uncle paid the butcher for the meat ? 
— He has paid him for it—Have you paid your servant his wages ? 
—I have paid them to him.—Has your master paid you your wages } 
—He has paid them to me.—When did be pay them to you !—He 
paid (bat—bezahlt) them to me the day before yesterday.— What do 

ou ask this man for !—I ask him for my book.—What does this 

oy beg of me?—He begs of you some money.—Do you ask me 
for anything !—I ask you for a crown.—Do you ask me for the 
bread !—I ask you for it.—Do the poor beg money of you 1--They 
beg some of me.— Which man do you ask for money -I ask him 
for some whom you ask for some.— Which merchants do you ask 
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for gloves 1—I ask those who live in William-Street (Lesson 
XLVIII.) for some.—Which joiner do you ask for chairs t-—I ask 
that one, whom you know, for some.—What do you ask the baker 
for tI ask him for some bread.—Do you ask the butchers for some 
meat 1—I do ask them for some.—Dost thou ask me for the stick ? 
—I do ask thee for it.—Does he ask thee for the book !—He does 
ask me for it.— What have you asked the Englishman for —I have 
asked him for my leather trunk.— Has he given it to you !—He has 
given it to me. 


120. 


Whom have you asked for some sugar 1—I have asked the mer- 
chant for some.—Of whom have the poor begged some money ?— 
They have begged some of the noblemen.—Of which noblemen 
have they begged some t— They have begged some of those whom 
you know.—Whom do you pay for the meat !—I pay tbe butchers 
for it.—Whom does your brother pay for his boots !—He pays the 
shoemakers for them.—Whom have we paid for the bread 1— We: 
have paid our bakers for it.—Of whom havethey (man) spoken !— 
‘They have spoken of your friend.—Have they not spoken of the 
physicians !—They have not spoken of them.—Do they not speak 
of the man of whom (von welchen) we have spoken ?}—They do speak 
of him.—Have they spoken of the noblemen !—They have spoken 
of them.—Have they spoken of those of whom we speak 1—They 
have not spoken of those of whom we speak, but they have spoken 
of others.—Have they spoken of our children or of those of our 
neighbours !— They have neither spoken of ours nor of those of 
our neighbours.—Which children have been spoken of 1—Those 
of our preceptor have been spoken of.—Do they speak of my book ? 
—They do speak of it.—Of what do you speak - We speak of 
war.—Do you not speak of peace 1—We do not speak of it.—Are 
you content with your pupils ?—I am content with them.—How 
does my brother study t—He studies well.—How many lessons 
have you studied ?”—I have already studied fifty-four.—Is your 
master satisfied with his scholar ’—He his satisfied with him.— 
Has your master received a present !—He has received several.— 
From whom has he received presents 1—He has received some from 
his pupils —Has he received any from your father —He has re- 
ceived some (both) from mine and from that of my friend. —Is he 
satisfied with the presents which he has received !—He is satisfied 
with them.—How many exercises hast thou already done t—I have 
already, done twenty-one.—Is thy master satisfied with thee —He 
says that he is satisfied with me.—And what dost thou say !—I say 
that I am satisfied with him.—How old art thou ?—I am not quite 
ten years old.—Dost thou already learn German?—I do already 
learn it.—Does thy brother know German !—He does not know it. 
—Why does he not know it !—Because he has not learnt it— Why 
has he not learnt it —Because he has not had time.—Is your father 
at home !—No, he has departed, but my brother is at home.— Where 
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ts your father gone to !—He is gone to England.—Have you some- 
times gone thither —I have never gone thither.—Do you intend 
going to Germany this.summer !—I do intend going thither. Have 
you the intention of staying there long ?—I have the intention of 
staying there during the summer.—How long does your brother 
remain at home ?—Till twelve o’clock.—Have you had your gloves 
dyed.—I have had them dyed.— What have you had them dyed !— 
i have had them dyed brown.—WiH you tell your father that I 
have been here !—1 will tell him so.—Will you not wait until he 
comes back again 1—I cannot wait. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-THIRD LESSON, — Drei und fitnfigste 


Lection. 
Zo cat—eaion. Cffen*—gegeffen 
Thou eatest—he eats. Du iſſeſt — er iffet or ift. 


Zu Mittag efien — zu Mitt 
To dine (eat äinner)— ine} fen. ag 
Speifen — gefpeifet or gefpeift. 
Um wieviel Uhr fpeifen Sie ? 
At what o’clock do you dine? < Um welche Zeit effen Sie zu Mite 


tag? 
I dine at five o’clock. Sh Beife um fünf (um fünf uhr). 
I have dined. Sch habe zu Mittag gegeffen. 
I have dined earlier than you. Ich habe früher min alg Sie 


Have you already breakfasted? Haben Sie (chon gefruͤhſtüct ? 
The dinner. Das Dernegeflen. 
The breakfast. Das Frühft 
To eat supper (te sup). Su Abend effen*, Abende 
brod effen”. 


The supper. Das Abendeflen, das Abendbrod. 
I wish to eat supper. ae —* Abendbrod eſſen. 
abe ſpät zu Abend gegeſſen. 
I have supped late. ; Sch habe frat Kbendbrod gegeffen. 
After. Mad (a preposition governing 
; the dative). 
After you. Mach Ihnen. 
After me. Mad) mir. 
After him. Nad ihm. 
After my brother. Mad meinem Bruder. 


I have breakfasted after him. Ich habe nach ihm gefrühftädt. 
7 
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To hold—held. Halte n® — gehalten 
Thou holdest—he holds. Du haͤltſt — ev hält, 
Will you hold my stick ? Wolken Sie meinen Stok halten? 
Probiren—probirt. 
To try—tried. {öesfußen_rertußr 
Koffen—gektoftet. — 
Fo taste—tasted. SBerpaden—verfudt 
Will you try to do that? Mollen Sie vecfuden, dag zu thun 7 
F have tried to do it. Ich habe verfucht, es zu thun. 


You must try to do it better. Sie müffen verfuchen, es beffer gu mar 
men. 
Have you tasted that wine 7 Haben Sie dicfen Wein gekoſtet (ver⸗ 
t)? 
I have tasted it. Ich Habe thn gekoſtet (verfudjt). 
Are you lookmg forany oneT Suchen Sie Jemanden ? 
Whom are you looking for ? Wen fader Sie ? 
I am looking for a brother of f Sh fuche einen meiner Brüder. 
mine. 


Acc. Sing. Gen. Plur. 


An uncle of mine. + Einen meiner Oheime. 
A. neighbour of yours. + Einen Ihrer Nachbarn. 
A relation of mine. + Een meiner Verwandten. 


Obs. Adjectivestaken substantively are declined like 
other adjectives. Ex. der Berwandte,the relation; gen. 
bes Verwandten, of the relation, dc. ; der Bedtente, the 
servant ; gen. bes Bedienten, of the servant, dc. ; em Bere 
wandter, a relation ; ein Bedienter, a servant, &c. 


The parents (fatherand mother). Dic Achtern (Eltern). 
He tries to see an uncle of his, Er fucht einen feiner Oheime zu ſe⸗ 
n. 


e 
A cousin of his. f Einen feiner Wettern. 
A friend of ours. f Einen unſerer Freunde. 
A neighbour of theirs. f Einen ihrer Nachbarn. 
He tries to see you. Er fucht Sie zu fehen. 
Does he try to see me? Sucht er mich zu fehen ? 


To inquire after some one. Nah Jemandem fragem 


After whom do you inquire ? Nach wem fragen Sie ? 
I inquire after a friend of mine. ch frage nady einem meines Frames 
de 


The acquaintance, Der Belannte. 
‘Whom do you look for? Wen fuchen Sie ? 





— 
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Tam looking for an acquaintance ch fuche einen meiner Bekannten. 
of mine. 


I ask him for a piece of bread. Sch bitte ihn um ein Stid Brod. 


Rule 1. The preposition of, which in English stands 
between two substantives, when the second determines 
the substance of the first, is never expressed in Ger- 
man. . 


A piece of bread. T Gin Stid Brod. 

A glass of water. ft Gin Glas Wafer. 
A sheet of paper. Ein Bogen Papier. 
Three sheets of paper. Drei Bogen Papier. 
The piece, Das Stüd ; 

the sheet, der Bogen ; 

the small piece (little bit), das Stiiddens - 

the little book, das Büchlein. 


Rule 2. Alldiminutives terminating in den and lein 
are neuter, and those terminating in ling are mascu- 
line. To form diminutives from German substantives, 
the syllable chen or [ein is added, and the radical 
vowels, a, 0, u, are softened into 4,6, i. Ex. - 


"The small house, das Häuschen 5 

the small picture, das Bildchen ; 

the little heart, das Herzchen; 

the little child, das Kindlein 5 

the little boy, das Kndblein, Anäbchen ; 
the suckling (baby), der Säugling ; 

the favourite, darling, der Liebling 5 


the apprentice, der Lehrling. 


EXERCISES. 121. 


Have you already dined !—Not yet.— At what o’clock do you dine? 
-~—I dine at six o’clock.—At whose house (Bet wen, Lesson XX VI.)- 
do you dine ?—I dine at the house of a friend of mine.—With whom 
(bei rem) did you dine yesterday ?—I dined (habe—gefpeiftt with a re- 
lation of mine.—What have you eaten 1—We have eaten good bread, 
beef, apples, and cakes. — What have you drunk ?—We have drunk 
good wine, good beer, and good cider.— Where does your uncle dine 
to-day !—He dines with (bet) us.—At what o’clock does your father 
eat supper !—He eats supper at nine o’clock.—Do you eat supper ear- 
ier than he —I eat supper later than he.—At what o’clock do you 
breakfast 1—I breakfast at ten — wen) sane did you 
eat supper yesterday !'—We ate (habcn—gegeffen) supper late.— 
What da ou eat We ate only a little meat and a small piece of 
bread.—When did your brother sup ?—He supped after my father. 
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— Where are you going to?7—I am going to a relation of mine, in 
order to breakfast with him.—Do you dine early —We dine late. 
—Art thou willing to hold my gloves —I am willing to hold them. 
—Is he willing to hold my cane !—He is willing to hold it—Who 
has held your hat t—My servant has held it.—Will you try to 
speak.—I will try.—Has your little brotherever tried to do exercises ? 
—He has tried.—Have you ever tried to make a hat ?—I have never 
tried to make one.—Have we tasted that beer ?—We have not 
tasted it yet.—Which wine do you wish to taste 3—I wish to taste 
that which you have tasted.—Have the Poles tasted that brandy 1! 
—They have tasted it.—Have they drunk much of it (davon) I— 
They have not drunk much of it.— Will you taste this tobacco t— 
I have tasted it already.—How do you find it?—I find it good.— 
Why do you not taste that cider —Because I am not thirsty.— 
Why does your friend not taste this meat ?—Because he is not 


hungry. 
122. 


Whom are you looking for —I am looking for the man who has 
sold a horse to mc.—Is your relation looking for any one t—He is 
looking for an acquaintance of his—Are we looking for any one ? 
—We are looking for a neighbour of ours.—Whom dost thou look 
for ?—I look for a friend of ours.—Are you looking for a servant of 
mine !—No, I am looking for one of mine.—Have you tried to 
speak to your uncle }—~I have tried to speak to him.—Have you 
tried to see my father !—I have tried to see him.—Have you been 
able (Less. XLVIIl.) to see him ?—I have not been able to see him. 
—After whom do you inquire ?—I inquire after your father.— After 
whom dost thou inquire ?—I inquire after the tailor.—Does this 
man inquire after any one?—He inquires after you.—Do they in- 
quire after you!—They do inquire after me?—Do they inquire 
after me ?—They do not inquire after you, but after a friend of 
yours. Do you inquire after the physician?—I do inquire after 

im.—What do you ask me fort-—I ask you for some meat.— 
What does your little brother ask me fer !—He asks you for som& 
wine and some water.—Do you ask me for a sheet of paper !—I 
do ask you for one.—How many sheets of paper does your friend . 
ask for!—He asks for two.—Dost thou ask me for the little book ? 
—I do ask you for it.—What has your cousin asked for ’—He has 
asked for a few apples and a small piece of bread.—Has he not 
breakfasted yet !—He has breakfasted, but he is still hungry.— 
What does your uncle ask for ?—He asks for a glass of wine.— 
What does the Pole ask for —He asks for a small glass of brandy. 
—Has he not already drunk ?—He has already drunk, but he is 
still thirsty. 
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FIFTY.FOURTH LESSON.—Dier nnd finfigete 
Lection. 


I see the man who has my mo- Ich fehe den Mann; welder mein 


ney. 

I see the child who plays. 

I perceive him who is coming. 
I see him who owes me money. 


Do you perceive the soldiers 
who are going into the store- 
house } 


I do perceive those who are go- 
ing into it. * 
Also. 
To perceive—perceived. 


Have you perceived any one? 
I have perceived no one. 


The soldier, 


To go to the store-house. § 


Geld hat. 
Neh (ehe das Kind, welches ſpielt. 
Sch bemerfe den, welcher fonımt. 
Ich fehe den, welder mir Geld ſchul⸗ 


dig tft. 
Benerken Sie die Soldaten, welche 
nach dem Magan gehen ? 
Bemerken Sie die Soldaten, weiche 
in das Magasin (hinein) gehen ? 
Ich bemerfe Die, welche dahin gehen. 
Sch bemerte die, welche hinein geben. 


Aud. 


Bemerfen—bemer lt. 


Haben Sie Jemanden bemerkt ? 


Ich habe Niemanden bemerft. 


der Soldat. 
Nach dem Magazin gehen. 
In das Magasin (hinein) gehen". 


Obs. A. Direction towards a place or towards & 
country is expressed by the preposition nad} with the 


dative. 
Willingly. 
To like. 
To like to see. 
To like to study. 
To like wine. 
He likes a large hat. 
Do you like to see my brother ? 
I do like to see him. 
I like to do it. 
Do you like water? 
No, I like wine. 


& Substantives derived from foreign languages and terminati 


Gern 

+ Gern haben*, 

+ Gern (ehen*. 

+ Gern ftudiren. 

+ Gern Wein trinken*. 

+ Er hat gen einen großen Hut. 
t Schen Sie meinen Bruder gern I 
+ Sch febe thn gern. 

+ Sch thue e6 gern. 

+ Srinfen Ste geen Wafer 7 

+ Mein, ich trinke gern Wein. 


Dee Bild s 

Fiſche (plur.) ; 

der Hecht ; 

Hechte (plur.). 

in: aut, 


arch, at, et, ent, ift, it, og, add en to the genitive singular and to all the other 
cases singular and plural. BR 
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To like something. + Ein Freund von etwas fein®, 
I like fish. t 3 bin ein Freund von Fifchen. 
He likes fowl. fEr ift gern Oubn. 
I do not like fish. t Sch bin kein Freund von Fiſchen. 
, By heart. Auswendig. 
To learn by heart. Auswendig lernen. 


Do your scholars like to learn £ernen Shre Echüler gern auswene 

‚ by heart? 19? 

They do not like learning by Gie lernen nidjt gern auswendig. 
eart. 


Have you learnt your exercises Haben Sie Ihre Aufgaben auswens 


by heart } dig gelernt ? 
We have learnt them. Wir haben Sie gelernt. 
Once a day. Einmal des Tage. 


Thrice or three times a month. Dreimal des Monate. 


Obs. B. The genitive is used in reply to the ques- 
tions: wann? when? wie oft? how often? in speak- 
ing of something that takes place habitually and at a 
determinate period. 


Six times a year. Sechsmal des Sahres. 
How many times a day does he wie vielmal (mie oft) ift ex des 
0967 


eat } 9 
He eats three times a day. Er ift dreimal des Tage, 
Do you eat as often as het Eſſen Sie fo oft wie er 7 " 
When do you go out?! Wann gehen Sie aus } 
We go out early in the morning. Wir gehen des Morgens früh aus. 
~ Sf. Wenn (See Rule of Syntax, 
Lesson XLVII.). 
I intend paying you if I receive Ich bin gefonnen, Sie zu bezahlen, 
my money. " wenn ich mein Geld bekomme. 


Do you intend to buy wood? Gedenken Sie Holz zu faufen ? 
I do intend to buy some, if they Sch gedenfe welches zu kaufen, wenn ' 


pay me what they owe me. man mir bezahlt, was man mir 
H the weather? ſchuldig tft. 

ow is the weather . , 
What kind of weather is it? Tapas für Wetter ift es? 


It is fine weather at present. Es ift jet (Hines Wetter. 
How was the weather yester- 


wie kind of weather waa it [ Tas für Wetter war es geftern ? 


yesterday ? 
Obs. C. War, was, is the imperfect of the auxilia- 
verb fein*, to be; we shall speak of it hereafter 
(Bee Lesson LVIL.) 
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Was it fine weather yesterday ! 
It was bad weather yesterday. 
dt was fine weather this morning. 


ds it warm? 
itis warm. 
Very. 
dt is very warm. 
it is cold. 
It is very cold. 
At is neither cold nor warm. 


Dark, obscure, 
dusky, gloomy, 
clear, light, 
It is gloomy in your shop. 
ds it gloomy in his seom 3 
dt is gloomy there. 


The shop, 
moist, humid, damp, 


dry, 
ds the weather damp } 
The weather is not damp. 
It is dry weather. 
“The weather is too dry. 
it is moonlight (moonshine}. 
We have too much sun. 
We have no rain. 


‘The moonlight, moonshine, 
the rain, 
the sun, 

Of what do you speak ? 

We speak of the weather. 
The weather, 


War es geftern ſchoͤnes Wetter } 
Gs war geftern fchlechtes Wetter. 
Es war dicen Morgen (dines Wet 


Es aft ſehr kalt. 
Es ift weder falt nod warm. 


finfter ; 
dunfel ; 


Hell. 

Es ift dunkel in Ihrem Laden. 

SR es dunkel in feinem Zimmer ? 

Es ift dunfel darin. (See Obs. A. 
and C. Lesson XXIX.) 


It es fendhtes Wetter? 

Das Wetter eft nicht feucht. - 
Es ift tredenes Wetter. 

Das Wetter ift zu troden. 
Gs ift Mondſchein. 

Wir haben zu viel Sonne. 
Wir haben keinen Regen. 


Der Mondfchein ; 

der Regen; 

die Sonne (a feminine noun). 
Wovon ſprechen Sie ? 

Wir fprechen vom (von dem) Wetter. 
Das Wetter. 


EXERCISES. 123. 


Do you perceive the man who is coming 1—I do not perceive 
him.—Do you perceive the soldier's child ?—I perceive it, What 


do you perceive ?—I parceive a 
—Do you not ive the wo 


eat mountain and. a small house. 
t—I perceive it also.—Dost thou 


perceive the soldiers who are going to the market !—I do perceive 
them.-—Do you pereeire the men who are going into the garden !— 
I do not perceive those who are going into the garden, but those 
who are going to the market.—Do you see the man to whom I 
have lent money !—I do not see the one to whom you have lent, 
but the one who has lent you some.—Dost thou see the children 
whoare studying !—I do nat see those who are studying, but those 
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who are playing.—Do you perceive anything f—I nothing. 
—Have Pu rceived the house of my parents I—I have perceived 
it.—Do you fike a large hat —I do not like a large hat, but a 
Farge umbrella.— What do you like to do !—I like to write—Do 

ou like to see those little boys t—I do like to see them.—Do you 
ike beer ?—I like it.—Does your brother like cider —He does not 
like it.— What do the soldiers like 1-~They like wine and water. — 
Dost thou like wine or water }—I Jike both (beißes).—Do these 
ehildren like to stady !—They like to study and to play.—Do you 
like to read and to write !—I like to read and to write. —How many 
times do you eata day 7—F our thmes.—How often do your children 
drink a day ?—They drink several times-a day.—Do you drink as 
often as they ?—I drink oftener.—Do you often go to the theatre ? 
—I go thither sometimes.—How often do you go thither (in) a 
month ?—I go thither but once a month.— How many times a year 
does your cousin go to the ball I—He goes thither twice a year.— 
Do you go thither as often as he ?—I never go thither.—Does your 
cook often go to the market !—He goes thither every morning. 


124. 


Do you often go to my uncle’s t—I go to him six times a year.— 
Do you like fowl AI do like fowl, but I do not like fish.— What 
do you like 7—I like a piece of bread and a glass of wine.— What 
fish does your brother like ?—He likes pike.—Do you learn by 
heart 3—I do not like learning by heart.—Do your pupils like to 
learn by heart — They like to study, but they do not like learning 
by heart.—How many exercises do they do a day !—They only 
do two, but they do them well.—Do you like coffee or tea T—I like 
both.—Do you read the letter which I have written to you (Rule of 
Syntax, Lesson XLVII.) ?—I do read it.—Do you understand it !—~ 
I do understand it.—Do you understand the man who speaks to you? 
—TI do not understand him — Why do you not understand him t—I 
do not understand him because he speaks too badly.—Does this man 
know German 1—He does know it, but I do not know it.—Why do 
you not learn it!—I have no time to learn it.—Have you received 
a letter —I have received one.—Will you answer it—I am going 
to (Ich will) answer it.—When did you receive it 1—I received it at 
ten o’elock in the morning.—Are you satisfied with it I—I am not 
dissatisfied with it.—What does your friend write to you !—He 
writes tome that he is ill (Rule of Syntax, Lesson XLYVI2.).—Does 
he ask you for anything 1—He asks me for money. —Why does he 
ask you for money }— use he wants some. — What do you ask 
me for t—I ask you for the money whieh you owe me.—Will you 
wait a little 1—I cannot wait.—Why can you not wait }—I cannot 
wait beeause I intend to depart to-day.—At what o’eloek do‘you in- 
tend to set out t—I intend setting out at five o’clock in the evening. 
—Do you go to Germany }—I do go thither.—Are you not going to 
Holland t—I am not going thither.—How far has your brother gane-? 
—He has gone as faras London. 
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195. 


Do you intend going to the theatre this evening 1—I do intend 
going thither, if you go.—Has your father the intention to buy 
that horse —He has the intention to buy it, if he receives his money. 
~-Has your cousin the intention to go to England.—He has the 
intention to go thither, if they pay him what they owe him.—Do 
you intend going to the ball t—I do intend going thither, if my friend 
goes —Does your brother intend to study German !—He does in- 
tend to study it, if he finds a good master.—-How is the weather to- 
day !—IJt is very fine weather.— Was it fine weather yesterday ?— 
it was bad weather yesterday.—-How was the weather this morning } 
—It was bad weather, but now itis (it ¢8) fine weather.—Is it warm } 
—It is very warm.—Is it not cold {—It is not cold.—Is it warm or 
cold !—It is neither warm nor cold.—Did you go to the country 
(Lesson XXX.) the day before yesterday !—I did not go thither. 
— Why did you not go thither 7—I did not go thither, because it 
was bad weather.—Do you intend going into the country to-morrow ? 
—I do intend going thither, if the weather is fine. 


126. 


Is it light in your room 1—It is not light in it.—Do you wish to 
work in mine !—I do wish to work in it. -Is it light there 1—It is 
von light there. —Can you work in your small room (Rule 2, Lesson 
LII.)!—I cannot work there. —Why can you not work there 1— 
I cannot work there, because it is too dark. — Where is it too dark } 
—In my small room. —Is it light in that hole 1—Iı isdark there. —Is 
it dry in the street {Lesson XLVIII.) }—Itis damp there.—Is the 
weather damp ?— The weather is not damp.—Is the weather dry }— 
It is too dry.—Is it moonlight !—It is not (fein) moonlight, it is 
very damp.— Why is the weather dry !—Because we have too much 
sun and no rain.— When do you go into the country }—I intend go- 
ing thither to-morrow, if the weather is fine, and if we have no 
rain.—Of what does your uncle speak 1—He speaks of the fine 
weather.—Do you speak of the rain —We do speak of it.—Of 
what do those men speak — They speak of fair and bad weather. 
—Do they not speak of the wind !—They do also speak of it (aud 
daron).—Dost thou speak of my uncle 1—I do not speak of him.— 
Of whom dost thou speak TI speak of thee and thy parents.—Do 

ou inquire after any one —I inquire after your uncle (Lesson 

III.) ; is he at home No, he is at his best friend’s. (See Lesson 
XXXIX and end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


7* 


% 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und fünfjigste 
Lection. 


OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


In English, the past participle is joined to the verb 
to be, either to form ‘the passive voice, or as an ad- 
jective to qualify the subject. In the first instance it 
must be translated by werden*, and in the second by fein*. 

In German we distinguish, as in Latin: das Haus ift 
gebaut, domus edificata est, from das Haus wird gebaut, 
domus adificatur ; die Briefe find gefchrieben, littera scrip- 
te sunt, from die Briefe werden gefchrieben, littere scri- 

ntur. 

To ascertain whether a past participle stands as an 
adjective or not, one has only to change the construc- 
tion into the active voice; if in that voice the tense 
is the same as in the passive, the participle isa pas- . 
sive participle, and the auxiliary zo be must be trans- 
lated by werben*; but if the tense is not the same, it 
then stands as a mere adjective, and the auxiliary to 
be must be translated by fein*. Ex. $d) werde geliebt, 
I am loved, is in the same tense, when I say: er liebt 
mich, he loves me; but ber Spiegel ift gerbrodjen, the 
looking-glass is broken, is not in the same tense, 
when I say: er hat den Spiegel gerbrocdhen, he has bro- 
ken the looking-glass. Here zerbrochen is nothing but 
an adjective, which qualifies the subject Spiegel, look- 
ing-glass. 


I am loved. Ich werde geliebt. 
Thou art guide. = Du wirft geleitet. 
He is praised. Er wird gelobt. 
We are heard. Wir werden gehört. 
They are blamed. Ste werden a 
: She werdet geftraft. 
You are punished. Sr werden geftraft. 
To praise, to blame. Loben, tadeln. 
By me —by us. Bon mir — von uns. 
By thee—by you. Bon Dir— von Euch (Ihnen) 
By him—by them. Bon ihm — von ihnen. 
I am loved by him. Ich werde von ihm geliebt. 


Who is punished ? Wer wird geftraft ? 
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The naughty boy is punished. Der unartige Knabe wird geſtraſt. 
By whom is he punished ? Von wen wird er geftraft ? 
e is punished by his father. Er wird von feinem Water geftraft. 
Which man is praised,and which Welder Mann wird gelobt, und wels 
is blamed ? cher wird getadet 7 
The skilfal man is praised, and Der gefthidte Mann wird gelobt und 
the awkward blamed. der ungefchidte getadett. : 
Which boys are rewarded, and Weldhe Knaben werden befohnt, und 
- which are punished ! welche werden beftraft ? 
Those that are assiduous are re- Diejenigen, welche fleißig find, wers 
warded, and those that are idle den belohnt, und Die, welche träge 
unished. fiad, beftraft. 
e are loved by the captain’s Wir werden von den Söhnen des 
sons, you aredespised by them. Hauptmanns geliebt ; Shr werdet 
von ihnen veradtet. 
You are praised by our brothers, Sie werden von unfern Brüdern ges 
we are despised by them. tobt, und wir werden von ihnen 


veradhtet. 
Good—naughty. Artig—umärtig. (See Note 4 Les- 
“pon XXXiX.) 
Skilful, diligent—awkward. Geſchickt — ungeſchickt. 
Assiduous—idle. Heifig — träge (faul). 
Ignorant. Unwiſſend. | 
The idler, the lazy fellow, der Faulenjer. 
To reward—rewarded. Belohnen — belohnt (See Obs. A. 
Lesson XLV). 
To esteem. Achten, (Hagen. 
To despise. Veradhten. 
To hate. Haffen. . 
Is your book torn } St She Buch gerriffen ? 
It is not torn. Es ift nicht zerriffen. 
Are your children ? - Sind Ihre Kinder artig ! 
They are very good. Sie find ſehr artig, 
Is the enemy beaten ¢ St der Feind gefchlagen ? 
He is beaten. Er ift geſchlagen. | 
The enemies are beaten. Die Feinde find gefchlagen. 


These children are loved, because Dicfe Kinder werden gelicht, weil fie 
they are studious and good. ficifig und artig find. (See Note 
f, Lesson XX XIX.) 


EXERCISEsS. 127. 


Are you loved by your uncle?—I am loved by him.—Is your 
brother loved by hin '—He is loved by him.—By whom am I 
loved t— Thou art loved by thy parents.—Are we loved ?—You are 
loved, —By whom are we loved t—You are loved by your friends. 
—Are those gentlemen loved t— They are loved.—By whom are 
they loved !—They are loved by us and by their good friends.— 
By whom is the blind man led !—He is led by me.—Where do 
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ou lead him to ?—I lead him home.—By whom are we blamed f— 
e are blamed by our enemies.—Why are we blamed by them — 
Because they do not love us.—Are you punished by your tutor ?— 
We are not punished by him, because we are good and studious.— 
Are we heard !—We are (cé, Lesson XLIH.).—By whom are we 
heard '—We are heard by our neighbours.—Is the master heard by 
his pupils ?—He ts heard by them.—-Which children are praised 7 
—Those that are good.—Which are punished?—Those that are 
idle and naughty.—Are you praised or blamed 1—We are neither 
raised nor blamed.—Is our friend loved by his masters 7—He is 
oved and praised by them, because he is studious and good; but 
his brother is despised by his, because he is naughty and idle.—Is 
he sometimes punished 7—He is (wird e8) every morning and every 
evening.—Are you sometimes purfished —I am (cs) never; I am 
loved and rewarded by my good masters.—Are these children 
never punished —They are (c8) never, because they are studious 
and good ; but those are so (¢8) very often, because they are Idle 
and naughty. 


128. 


Who is praised and rewarded t—Skilful people (feute) are 
raised, esteemed, and rewarded, but the ignorant are blamed and 
Jospised.—Who is loved and who is hated 1—He who is studious 
and good is loved, and he who is idle and naughty is hated.— 
Must one be good in order to be loved?—One must be so.— What 
must one do in order to be loved —One must be good and assidu- 
ous.—What must one do in order to be rewarded ?—One must be 
skilful and study much. —Why are those children loved '— They 
are loved, because they are good.—Are they better than we — They 
are not better, but more studious than you.—Is your brother as 
assiduous as mine t—He is as assiduous as he; but your brother 
is better than mine——Do you know anything new !—I do not 
know anything new.— What does your cousin say new t—He says 
nothing new.—Do they not speak of war !—They do not speak of 
it.—Of what (Ods. C. Lesson LII.) do they speak 1—They speak 
of peace.—What do they say !—They say that the enemy is beaten. 
—Are you understood by your pupils ?—I am understood by them. 
—Dost thou often receive presents !—I do receive some if I am 
good.—Are you often rewarded —We are rewarded if we study 
well, and if we are diligent.—Has your master the intention of 
rewarding you t—He has the intention of doing so if we study 
well.—What does he intend to give you if you study well —He 
intends giving us a book.—Has he already given you a book }— 
He has already given us one. 


129. 


Have you dined already ?—I have dined already, but I am still 
hungry.—Has your little brother drunk already 1—He has drunk 
already, but he is still thirsty —What must we do in order to be 
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skilful !—You must work much.—Must we sit still in order to 
study '—You must listen to what the master tells you.—Do you 
intend to eat supper to-day !—I do intend to dine before I eat 
supper.—At what o’clock do you dine t—TI dine at four and eat 
supper at nine o’clock.—Have you seen my cousin !—I have seen 
him.—What has he said t—He has said that he does not wish to 
see you (fehen will). Why does he not wish to see me '—He does 
not wish to see you, because he does not like you.— Why does he 
not like me ?—Because you are naughty.—Will you give mea 
sheet of paper !— Why (2ioju) do you want paper !—I want some to 
write a letter.—To whom (Lesson XXX.) do you wish to write ? 
—I wish to write to the man by whom (von weichem) Iam loved.— 
After whom do you inquire !—I inquire after no one. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. —Seche und fünfngste 
Lection. 


OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


These verbs having no determinate subject, are only 
conjugated in the third person singular, by means of the 
indefinite pronoun es, it. Ex. 


Reguen—es regnet. 
Schneien—es fhneit. 


To rain—it rains. 
To snow—it snows. 


Does it thunder ? Donnert ¢67 
It does thunder. Es donnert. 
Is it foggy ? St es nebelig ? 
Does the sun shine ? at . en ? 
. 6 ift Sonnenfcein. 
The sun shines. Wir haben Sonnenſchein. 
It thunders loud. Es dennert heftig. 
Foggy, nebelig ; 
the fog, der Nebel; 
hard, violent, heftig. 
To shine—shone. Scheinen*—gefdienen 
To thunder. Donnern 
The sun does not shine. Die Sonne fcheint nicht. 
The sun is in my eyes. fT Die Sonne fheint mir ins Geficht. 
e face, das Geficht ; 
the thunder, der Donner ; 
the snow, der Schnee 3 
the sunshine, der Sennenkhein ; 
the parasol, der Sonnenfhirm. 
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Does it lighten } Blige 6? 
It does lighten. Es bligt. 
To hail. Hagelin, fchloßen. 
The hail, er Baar 
. 8 Hagelt. 
It rains very hard. Gs regnet fehr ſtark. 
It lightens much. Gs blitzt fehr. 
Does it snow ? Schneit es? 
It does snow much. Es fchneit fehr. 
It hails much. , Es hagelt fehr. 


Obs. A. There are some impersonal verbs, which re- 
late to a person : they govern the dative or accusative, 
and instead of: ich bin hungrig, (Lesson V.) one may 
say: ed hungert mid), 1am hungry: for the verb hungern,* 
to be hungry, governs the accusative. 


To be thirsty. Durften 
To be sleepy. Shläfern 
Art thou sleepy ? Schläfert es Di? 
I am not sleepy, but hungry. Es — mich nicht; aber es hun⸗ 
ert mich. 
Is your brother thirsty ? Dürftet es Ihren Bruder ? 
He is thirsty. Es durftet ihn. 
He is not thirsty, but sleepy. Es bili ihn nicht ; aber es fchläfert 
ton. 


Obs. B. The case of the verb may be placed before 
the impersonal verb, but then the indefinite pronoun es 
must be suppressed. For instance, instead of : es hungert 
mid), one may say: mich hungert, 1 am hungry; but if 
the sentence is interrogative, the indefinite pronoun es 
must not be omitted. 


Are you sleepy } Ge ate es Sie? 
läfert ung. 

We are sleepy. Uns fchlafert. 
Are those men hungry Hungert es diefe Männer ? 
They are hungry. IE en 
Who is thirsty ? Wen a. es 

Es durſtet mich ſehr. 
I am very thirsty. Mich durftet fehr. 


a Hungern, in the signification of to fast, is neuter, and follows the conju« 
gation of neuter verbs. 
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Has your cousin been thirsty! at es Ihren Vetter gedurftet ? 


. Es Hat ihn gedurftet. 

He has been thirsty. J Son bat gedurftet. 
Where has he gone to } Wohin ift er gereift? 
He has gone to Vienna. Er ift nach Wien gereif't 
Is it good travelling ? Iſt es gut reifen? 
It is bad travelling. Ge ift fchlecht reifen. 

In the winter. Sm Winter. 

In the summer. Sm Sommer. 


Is it good travelling in the win- Sit cé gut reifen im Winter ? 
ter 
It is bad travelling in the winter. Es ift ſchlecht reiſen im Winter. 


The spring, der Frühling ; 
the autumn, der Herbſt. 
To ride in a carriage. Sahren* (in this signification 
takes fein® for its auxiliary*). 
Ridden in a carriage. Gefahren. 
To ride on horseback. Reiten (takes fein® for its auxi- 
© day) 
Ridden on horseback. Geritten. 
To go on foot. Bu Zuße gehen". 


Do you like to go on horseback? + Reiten Sie gern? 

I like to ride in a carriage. + Ich fahre gern. 

Where is the bailiff gone to (on Wo ift der Amtmann bingeritten ? 
horseback) ? 

He is gone (on horseback) to.the Gr ift in den Wald geritten. 
orest. 

When dose your cousin go to Wann geht ihr Wetter nach Berlin 7 

rlin 
He goes thither this winter. Er geht diefen Winter dahin. 
I intend going this spring to Ich bin gefennen, diefen Frühling 


Dresden. . nad Dresden zu reifen. 
Where is your uncle ! Wo ift Shr Obeim ? 
‘He is in Berlin. Er ift in Berlin. 
He is at Berlin, Er ift zu Berlin. 


Rule. The preposition zu or in is used to express 
rest in a place or country, and the preposition nad 
motion or direction towards a place or country. Rad) - 
is particularly used before names of towns or coun- 
tries (Lesson LIV.) ; but the preposition gu must be 
made use of to express motion towards a person. 
(Lesson XX VI.) 


a When the verb fahren? signifies to move anything by a carriage it is a. 
tive and takes baben* for ite ‘suxiliary. 
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The two prepositions ju and in answer the question 
wo? and nad) the question wohin? as is seen by the 
above examples. 


Is it good living in Paris ? 
Is he livi good in Paris? don es gut leben in Paris 3 


It is good hving there. ; ; 
The living is good there. Es ift gut (eben da, 


Is the living dear in London ? 
Is it dear living in London? Sit es theuer leben in Gondon 4 


The living is dear there. Es ift theuer leben da. 
Is it windy? Does the wind Sift es windig 1 
blow t 


It is windy? The wind blows. Es ift windig, der Wind geht. 


It ie very windy. The wind Es geht ein ftarfer Wind. 


. Sh es ſtürmiſch? 
Is it stormy 1 St i ftiirmifhes Wetter 2 
. 6 ift nicht ſtürmiſch. 
It is not stormy. Das Wetter ift nicht ſtuͤrmiſch. 


Strong, stormy, dear, windy. Stark; ftürmifh ; theucr ; windig. 


Rxercises. 130. 


Do you like to ride in a carriage 1—I like to ride on horseback. 
Has your cousin ever gone on horseback ?—He has never gone on 
horseback.—Did you go on horseback the day before yesterday ?— 
I went on horseback to-day.— Where did you go to (on horsebuck) } 
_ I went into the country.—Does your brother ride on horseback as 

often as you }—He rides on horseback oftener than I.—Hast thou 
sometimes ridden on horseback ?—I have never ridden on horse- 
back.— Wilt thou go (in a carriage) to-day into the country !—I will 
go thither (in a carriage).—Do you like travelling !—I do like 
travelling.—Do you like travelling in the winter*—I do not like 
travelling in the winter, I like travelling in the spring and in autumn. 
—Is it good travelling in the spring !—It is good travelling in the 
spring and in the autumn, but it is bad travelling in the summer 
and in the winter.—Have you sometimes travelled ip the winter ? 
—I have often travelled in the winter and in the summer.—Does 

our brother travel often t—He travels no longer, he formerly travel 
ed much.— When do you like to ride on horseback ?—I like riding 
on horseback inthe morning after breakfast.—Is it good travelling 
in this country ?—It is good travelling here (da).—Have you ever 

one to Vienna ?—I have never gone thither.—Where is your 

rother gone to 7—He is gone to London.—Does he sometimes go 
to Berlin !—He went thither formerly.—What does he say of (ven) 
that country '—He says that it is good travelling in Germany }— 
Have you beenat Dresden ?—I have been there.—Have you stayed 
there long t-—I have stayed there two years.—What do you say of 
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the (von den) people of that country 1—I say that they are good people 
(es Reute find).—Is your brother at Dresden —— Sir, he is 
at Vienna !—Is the living good at Vienna 1—The living is good 
there. 

131. 


Have you been in London?—I have been there.—Is the living 
ood there -—The living is good there, but dear.—Is it dear living 
in Paris t—It is good living there and not dear.—At whose house 
have you been this morning !—1 have been at my uncle’s.— Where 
are you going tonow ?—1 am going to my brother’s.—Is your brother 
at home !—TI do not know.— Have you already been at the English 
captain’s 1—I have not been there yet.— When do you intend going 
thither !—I intend going thither this evening.— How often has your 
brother been in London ?—He has been there thrice.—Do you like 
travelling in France ?—I like travelling there, because one finds 
good people there.—Does your friend like travelling in Holland ? 
—He does not like travelling there, because the living is bad there. 
—Do you like travelling in Italy t—I do like travelling there, be- 
cause the living is good there, and one fihds good people there ; but 
the roads are not very good there.—Do the English like to travel in 
Spain !—They like to travel there ; but they find the roads there too 
bad.—How is the weather !—The weather is very bad.—Is it windy 3 
—It is very windy.—Was it stormy yesterday ?—It was stormy.— 
Did you go into the country !—I did not go thither, because it was 
stormy.—Do you go to the market this morning !—I do go thithgy, 
if it is not stonny.—Do you intend going to Germany this year ? 
I do intend going thither, if the weather is not too bad.—Do you in- 
tend breakfasting with me this morning !—I intend breakfasting 
with you, if I am hungry. 


132. - 


Does your uncle intend dining with us to-day —He does intend 
dining with you, if he is hungry.—Does the Pole intend drinking 
some of (von) this wine !—He does intend drinking some of it (das 
von), if he is thirsty.—Do you like to go on foot ?—I do not like to 

on foot, but I like going in a carriage when (wenn) I am travel- 
fing. will you go on foot —1 cannot go on foot, because I am too 
tired —Do you go to Italy on foot }—I do not go on foot, because 
the roads are there too bad.— Are the roads there as bad in thesummer 
as in the winter I—They are not so good in the winter as in the 
summer. 
133. 


Are you going out to-day !—I am not going out when it is raining. 
—Did it rain yesterday 1—It did not rain.—Has it snowed 1—It has 
snowed.—Why do you not go to the market !—I do not go thither, 
because it snows.—Do you wish to have an umbrella if you have 
one.— Will you lend me an umbrella ?—I will lend you one.-— What 
sort of weather is it —It thunders and lightens.—Does the sun 
shine !—The sun does not shine, it is foggy.—Do you hear the 
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thunder !—I do hear it.—How long have you heard the thunder.— 
I have heard it till four o’clock in the morning.—Is it fine weather ? 
— The wind blows hard and it thunders much.—Does it rain 1—It 
does rain very fast (ftarf).—Do you not go into the country —How 
can I go into the country, do you not see how (wie) it lightens 1— 
Does it snow t—It does not snow, but it hails.—Does it hail !— 
It does not hail, but thunders very much.—Have you a parasol }— 
I have one.—Will you lend it me ——I will lend it you.—Have we 
sunshine —We have much sunshine, the sun is in my eyes.—Is it 
fine weather !—It is very bad weather, it is dark ; we have no sun- 
shine. 


134. 


Are you thirsty —I am not thirsty, but very hungry.—Is your 
servant sleepy !—He is sleepy.—Is he hungry !—He is hungry.— 
Why does he not eat —Because he has nothing to eat.— Are your 
children hungry — They are very hungry, but they have nothing 
to eat.—Have they anything to drink'—They have nothing to 
drink.— ny do you not eat ?—I do not eat when (wenn) I am not 
hungry.— Why does the Russian not drink —He does not drink 
when he is not thirsty.—Did your brother eat anything yesterday 
evening'—Ho ate a piece of beef, a small piece of fowl, and a 

iece of bread.—Did he not drink ?—He also drank.—What did 

e drink ‘He drank a large glass of water, and a small glass of 
wine. —How long did you stay at his house (bei ihm) !—I stayed 
there till midnight.—Have you asked him for anything !—I have 
asked him for nothing. —Has he given you anything 1 He has 
given me nothing.—Of whom have you spoken [We have spoken 
of you.—Have you praised me !—We have not praised you; we 
have blamed you.—Why have you blamed me !—Because you do 
not study well.—Of what has your brother spoken!—He has 
spoken of his books, his houses, and his ens.-— Who is hungry ! 
— My friend’s little boy is hungry.— Who has drunk my wine ?— 
No one has drunk it.—Hast thou already been in my room ?—I 
“have already been there-—How dost thou find my room !—I find it 
beautiful_—Are you able to work there —I am not able to work 
there, because it is too dark. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben nnd fünfjigste 
Lection. 


OF THE IMPERFECT AND PERFECT TENSES. 


In English there are three imperfect tenses, viz: I 
praised, did praise, and was praising. These three 
are expressed in German by one imperfect id) lobte. It 
is used to express a past action or event in reference 
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to another, which was either simultaneous with or an- 
tecedent toit. It is the historical tense of the Germans, 
and is always employed in narration, particularly 
when the narrator was an eye-witness of he action or 
event. The perfect tense, on the contrary, expresses 
an action or event, as perfectly past and ended, with- 
out any reference to another event, and when the 
narrator was not an eye-witness. In this latter in- 
stance the imperfect also may be used, if the narrator 
accompanies his narrative with any phrase denoting 
that he does not speak in his own name, as man fagt or 
fagt man, they say, it is said, &c. 
The perfect tense is compounded of the present of 
the auxiliary, and the past participle, as in English. 
(See Lessons XLL, XLII. &c.) 


I was—he was. Ich war — er war. 

We were—they were. Mir waren — fie waren. 

Thou wast—you were. Du warft— Ihr waret (Sie waren). 
‘Were you content ? Waren Sie zufrieden ? . 
I was very content. Sch war fehr zufrieden. 
Was the wine good ? War der Wein gut? 
It was very good. Er war fehr gut. 
Were you there yesterday ? Sind Sie g da gewefen ? 
1 was there to-day. Ich bin heute da gewefen. 
Where was he the day before Wo ift er vorgeftern gemefen ? 

esterday ? 
Were you ‘lready in Paris? Sind Sie (chon in Paris gewefen 1 


I was there twice already t Sch bin fehon zweimal da gewefen. 
Obedient—disobedient. Gehorfam — ungeborfam. 
Negligent. Madlaffig 

Obs. A. The imperfect of regular verbs is formed 
from the infinitive by changing en into t, and adding 
the proper termination to each person, viz. e, to the 
first and third persons singular, en, to the first and third 
persons plural, eft, to the second person singular, and 
et, to the second person plural. Ex. 


loved, loved, ebte —er 
I did love, He ¢ did love, | Hy Ue 

was loving. was loving. ° 

loved, loved, og \_ 
We did love, They < did love, ur il 


were loving. were loving. 
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| lovedst, | loved, Du liebteft— 
Thou < didst love, You < did love, Shr liebtet(Cie 
wast loving. were loving. } liebten). 


Obs. B. The consonant t of the imperfect is pre- 
ceded by e, if the pronunciation requires it, which is 
the case in all verbs, the root of which ends ‘in d, t, th, 
or ft, or in several consonants united. (See Obs._A. 


Lesson XXXIV. and Lesson XLI.) Ex. 


worked, worked, , 
I idid work, Heidid work, Is arbeitete 
was working. | was working. ° 


worked, worked, ; . 
We ja work, They} did work, jr arpetteter 


were working. | wereworking. 

workedst, worked, Du arbeiteteft-— 
Thon! didst work, You di work, Shr arbeitetet 

wast working. {were working. ) (Sie arbeiteten). 


Obs. C. In all German verbs, whether regular or 
irregular, the third person singular of the imperfect 
tense is the same as the first person; and the third 
person plural is the same as the first in all the tenses. 


I had—he had. Sch hatte — er hatte. 

We had—they had. Wir hatten — fie hatten. 

Thou hadst— you had. Du hatteft— Ihr hattet (Ste hatten). 

Had you money ? . Hatten Ste Geld? 

I had some. Sch hatte welcher. 

Had your brother books } Hatte Fhe Bruder Bücher ? 

He had some. Er hatte welche. 

What had we? Was hatten wir? 

What sort of weather was it yes- Was für Wetter war es geftern ? 
terday 

It was fine weather. Gs war {chines Wetter. 


Had you a wish to buy a horse? Hatten Sie Luft ein Pferd gu kau⸗ 
fen ? 
I had a wish to buy one, but I Sch hatte Luft eins zu faufen, aber 


had no money. ich hatte Fein Geld. 
Did your cousin intend to learn War Ihr Vetter gefonnen deutfd zu 
German? lernen ? 


He did intend to learn it, but he Gr war gefonnen es zu lernen, aber 
had no master. er hatte feinen Lehrer. 
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EXERCIBES. 135. 


Were you at home this morning !—I was not at home. — Where 
were you -I was at the market.— Where were you yesterday 1 
I was at the theatre.~-Wast thou as assiduous as thy brother t= 
I was as assiduous as he, but he was more clever than I.— Where 
have you been —! have been at the English physician’s.—Was 
he at home ?—He was not at home.— Where was he !—He was at 
the ball.— Have you been at the Spanish cook’s !-—I have been at 
his house.—Has he already bought his meat }—He has already 
bought it.—Have you given the book to my brother!—I have given 
it to him.—Hast thou given my books to my pupils!—I have 

iven them to them.—Were they satisfied with them (damit) ? — 

ey were very well (fehr) satisfied with them.—Had your cousin a 


_ wish to learn German 1—He had a wish to learn it.—Has he 


learnt it?—He has not learnt it—Why has he not learnt it ?— 
Because he had not courage enough.—Have you been at my 
father’s !—I have been there (bei thm).—Have you spoken to him } 
—I have spoken to him.—Has the shoemaker already brought you 
the boots 1—He has already brought them to me.—Have you paid 
him (for) them !—I have not paid him (for) them yet.—Have you 
ever been in London '—I have been there several times. — What 
did you do there !—I learnt English there. —Do you intend going 
thither once more!—I intend going thither twice more.—Is the 
living good there 1—The living 18 good there, but dear.— Was your 
master satisfied with his peril 1—He was satisfied with him.— 
Was your brother satisfied with my children —He was very well 
(fehr) satisfied with them.— Was the tutor satisfied with this little 
boy }—He was not satisfied with him.—Why was he not satisfied 
with him t—Because that little boy was very negligent. 


136. 


Were the children of the poor as clever as those of the rich 7— 
ey were more clever, because they worked harder (mehr).—Did 
ou. love your tutor?—I did love him, because he loved me.—Did 
e give you anything tHe gave me a good book, because he was 
satisfied with me.— Whom do you love !—I love my parents and 
my preceptors.—Do your tutors love you!—They do love me, 
because I am assiduous and obedient.—Did this man love his 
parents?—He did love them.—Did his parents love him t—They 
did love him, because he was never disobedient.—How long 
did you work yesterday evening !—I worked till ten o’clock. 
—Djd your cousin also work ?—He did also work. — When 
didst thou see my uncle!—I saw him this morning. — Had 
he much money ?—He had much.—Had your parents many 
friends —They had many.—Have they still some !— They have 
still several.—Had you any friends ?—I had some, because I had 
money.—Have you still some 7—I have no longer any, because I 
have no more money. Where was your brother —He was in the 
garden I— Where were his servantst—They were in the house.— 
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Where were we !—We were’ in a good country and with (ki) 

od people.—Where were our friends !—They were on (board) 
the ships of the English.—Where were the Russians !—They 
were in their carriages.—Were the peasants in the fields —They 
were there. Were the bailiffs in the woods 7—They were there.— 
Who was in the storehouses ?—The merchants were there. 


137. ’ 


What sort of weather was it 1—It was very bad weather.— Was 
it windy 1—It was windy and very cold. —Was it foggy !—It was- 
foggy .—-Was it fine weather —It was fine weather, hut too warm. 
—What sort of weather was it the day before yesterday !—-It was 
very dark and very cold.—Is it fine weather now !—TIt is neither 
fine nor bad weather.—Is it too warm !—lIt is neither too warm 
nor too cold.—_ Was it stormy yesterday 1—It was very stormy.— 
Was it dry weather !—The weather was too dry ; but to-day it is 
too damp.—Did you go to the hall yesterday evening $—I did not 
g0, because the weather was bad.—Had you the intention to tear 
my books !—I had not the intention to tear, but to burn them. 
(See end of Lesson XX XIV.) 


FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht und finbigste 


Lection. 
spoke, spoke, a 
I {ai speak, He {a speak, * ſprach *— 
was speaking. was speaking.) er ſprach. 
spoke, spoke, Wir ſprachen 
We (da speak, They (da speak, * ſprachen. 
were speaking. \were speaking. ) 05s.C. Less.LVIL 
spokest, spoke, Du ſprachſt — 
Thou speak, You dd speak, | forachet 
wast speaking. (were speaking.) (Sie fprachen). 


Obs. In irregular verbs the imperfect of the indica- 
tive is formed by changing the vowels: a, ei, t, 0, u, 
and adding the termination belonging to each person. 
Hence in the irregular verbs we shall mark only the 
change of that vowel, together with the termination of 
the first person, in order to enable learners to know 


a Learners ought now to add to their list of verbs the imperfect of all ir- 


regular verbs which they have been using hitherto, or will have to use here- 
er. 


? 
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the imperfect tense. Examples: the verb ſprechen 
above changes in the imperfect the radical vowel e into 
a; bleiben, to remain, changes it into ie, thus: id) blieb, 
I remained; gehen, to go, into t, thus: ich ging, I went; 
jiehen, to draw, into o, thus: ich zog, I drew; fihlagen, 
to beat, into u, thus: ich ſchlug, I smote. ’ 
Compound verbs follow in general the conjugation of 
simple verbs. 


At first (in the beginning). Erſt, zuerſt (anfangs). 
Aſterwards. Hernach or nachher. 
Hereupon, upon this. Hierauf. 


DT” Whenever a sentence begins with any other 
word than the subject, its order is inverted, and the 
subject stands after the verb in simple, and after the 
auxiliary in compound tenses.b 


At first he said yes, afterwards Erſt fagte er ja, hernach nein. 


no. 

At first he worked, and after- Grit arbeitete, und hernach fpicite ev. 
wards he played. 

I do not go out to-day. Heute gehe teh nicht aus. 

Now you must work. Seht müſſen Sie arbeiten. 

My father set out yesterday. Gefiern it mein Vater abge 


raft. 
Here lies your book and there Hier liegt Ihr Bud und da Ihr 


your paper. Papter. 
e came afterwards. Gr ift hernach (nachher) gekommen. 
Upon this he said. Hierauf fagte er. 
As soon as.» Sobald, fobald ale. 


I drink as soon as I have eaten. Sch trinke, fobald ich gegefien habe. 
As soon as I have taken off my Gobald id) meine ube ausgezo⸗ 
shoes I take off my stockings. gen habe, ziehe ich meine Strümpfe 
aus.“ 
What do you do after supper? Was than Sie nad dem Abendefs 
fen 


To sleep—slept. Schlafen — geſchlafen. Im- 
perfect [chlief. 


I sleep, thou sleepest, he sleeps. Sch ſchlafe, du fchläfft, ex fchläft. 


>-From this rule must be excepted the conjunctions which serve to unite 
sentences (See Lesson XLVII.); they leave the subject in its place and throw 
the verb to the and of the sentence. 

© See Obes. C. Lesson XXXIV. 


Does your father still sleep? 
He does still sleep. 


To live. 
Is your relation still alive ? 


He is no longer alive (he is dead). 


Without. 


Without money. 
Without speaking. 
Without saying anything. 


To go away—gone away. 
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Schlaͤft Shr Vater noch? 
Er fchläft nod). 
Reben 

Lebt Ihr Verwandter noch ? 

Er (edt nicht mehr. . 
Dhne (is followed by zu before 

the infinitive). 
Ohne Geld. 

Obne zu fprechen. 

Ohne etwas zu fagen. 


Weggehen*—weggegangew 
Imperf. ging 


He went away without saying Gr ging weg, ohne etwas zu fagen. 


anything. 
At last. 
To arrivg—arrived. 


Has he arrived at last } 
He has not arrived yet. 
Does he come at last ? 
He does come. 


To give away—given away. 

To cut off—cut off (past part.). 
Has he given away anything ? 
He has given away his coat, 


To cut one’s throat. 
They have cut his throat. 


To crop a dog’s ears. 


What have they done to him ? 
They have cut off his ears. 


Aloud. 


Does your master speak aloud ? 
He does speak aloud. 


Endlid. 
Anfommen*—angefommen. 
Imperf. fam. 


St er endlich angefommen ? 
Er tft noch nicht angefommen. 
Kommt er endlich ? 

Gr kommt. 


Weggeben*—weggegeben. 
Imperf. gab. 

Abſchneibden — abgeſchnit⸗ 
ten. Imperf. f&nitt. 

Hat ex etwas mweggegeben 4 

Er hat fein Kleid weggegeben. 


Semandem den Hals abfchneiden & 
Man bat thm Den Hals abges 


fhnitten. 
Einem Hunde die Obren abſchnei⸗ 
en ®, 
Was haben fie ihm gethan ? 
Gie haben ihm die Ohren abge 
fehnitten. 


Laut. 


Sprit Shr Lehrer laut ? 
Er ſpricht laut. 


In order to learn German, one Um Deutfd zu lernen, muß man laut 


must speak aloud. 


fprechen. 
138. 


Hadst thou the intention to learn English 1—I had the intention 
to learn it, but I had not a good master.—Did your brother intend 
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to bay a carriage !—He did intend to buy one, but he had no.more 
money.— Why did you work 1—I worked in otder to learn Ger- 
man.— Why did you love that man ?—I loved him because he loved 
me.—Have you already seen the son of the captain !—I have already 
seen him.—Did he speak French ?—He spoke English.—Where 
were you then (Lesson XLVIII.)£—I was ta Germany.—Did you 
speak German or English I spoke neither German nor English, 
but French.~Did the Germans speak French 1—At first they spoke 
German, afterwards French.—Did they speak as well as you !— 
They spoke just as well as you and I.—What do you do in the 
evening.—I work as soon as I have supped.—And what do you do 
afterwards !—Afterwards I sleep.— When do zou drink 1—I drink 
as soon as I have eaten.— When do you steep +I sleep as soon as 
I have supped.—Dost thou speak German ?—I spoke it formerly. 
— Dost thou take off thy hat before thou takest off thy coat 1—I take 
off my hat as soon as I have taken off my clothes.—What do you 
do after breakfast —As soon as I have breakfasted I go out.—Art 
thou sleeping !— You see that I am not sleeping.— Does thy brother 
still sleep !—He does still sleep.—Have you tried to speak to my 
uncle A have not tried to speak to him.—Has he spoken to you } 
—As soon as he sees me, he speaks to me.—Are your parents still 
alive 1—~They are still alive.—Is your friend’s brother still alive? 
—He is no longer alive. 


139. 


Have you spoken to the merchant!—I have spoken to him.— 
Where have you spoken to him ?—I have spoken to him at my 
house (bei mir).— What has hes aid 1—He went away without say- 
ing anything. —Can you work without speaking ?—I can work, but 
not study German, without speaking.—Do yon speak aloud when 
(wenn) you are studying German !—I do speak aloud.—Oan you 
understand me t—I can understand you when (wenn) you speak 
aloud.— Wilt thoa go for some wine ?—1 cannot go for wine withont 
money.—Have you bought any horses II do not buy witliout 
money.—Has your father arrived at last —He has arrived.— When 
did he arrive !—This morning at four o’clock.—Has your cousin 
set out at last —He has not set out yet.—Have you at last found 
‘a good master !—I have at last found one.— Are you at last learning 
English t—TI am at last learning it.—Why did you not learn it al- 
ready —Because I had not a good master.—Are you waiting for 
any one 1—I am waiting for my physician t—Is he coming at last 
— You see that he is not yet comimg.— Have you the héad-ache !— 
No, I have sore eyes.—Then you must wait for the physician.—- 
Have you given away anything !—I have not given away anything. 
— What has your uncle given away ?—He has given away his old 
clothes.—Hast thou given away anything -I had not anything to 
give away.—What has thy brother given away ?—He has given 
away his old boots and his old shoes. (See end of Lesson XXXIV-) 


we 
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FIFTY-NINTH LESSON.— Neun nnd fünfjigste 
Lection. 


Been. Werden. 


Obs. A. The learner must remember that werden *,. 
not fein®, is the verb which serves to form the passive 
voice (Lesson LV.). The past participle of the former 
is worden, and that of the latter gewefen. (Lesson XLI.) 


Have you been praised 1 Eind Ste gelebt werten ? 

I have been praised. Sch bin gelebt werden. 

Hast thou been blamed ? Duft Du getadelt werden ? 

I have not been blamed. Sch bin nicht getadelt werden. 
Have we been loved ? Sind wir geliebt werden ? 


By whom has he been punished ? Von wen ut er geitraft werden ? 
He has been punished by his Gr iit ven ſeinem Vater geftraft wers 
‘ father. den. 

When has he been punished? Wann ift er geftraft werden ? 

He has been punished to-day. Gr ijt heute geftraft werden. 


Iwas —hewas Ach wurde —er wurde 
We were —they were ¢ praised. Mir wurden—fie wurden 


Thou wast—you were Du wurdeſt — Ahr wurdet gelebt. 
(Sie wurden) 
Were yon loved } Wurden Cie arliebt? 
I was loved. Sch wurde gelicht. 
Was he hated 3 Murde er gehaßt? 
He was neither loved nor hated. Gr wurde weder geficht noch gehaft. 
To become. Werden® - 
The past participle of this verb is: 
Become. Scwerden“ 
And its imperfect : 
I became—he became. Sch ward or wurde — cr ward or 
wurde, 
Thou becamest. Du wardft or wurdeft. 


Obs. B. In all the other tenses and persons, werben*, 
to become, is conjugated as the verb which serves to 
form the passive voice. (See Lesson LV. and above.) 


He was made a king. : 
He became a king. dt Er ward König. 


« Not worben, which is the past of the verb that serves to form 
thp passive volcn, as may be seen shove 
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Have you become a merchant? Gind Sie Kaufmann geworden ? 

I have become a lawyer. Sch bin Advokat gewerden. 

He has taken the degrees of a } Er ift Doster geworden. 
octor. 


- The king, der König ; 
the successor, der Nachfolger ;b 
the lawyer (barrister at law), der Hrytai (See Note *, Lesson 
.); 
the office, the employment, das Amt. , 
Learned. Gelehrt. 
To be taker ill. t Krank werden ®, 
To recover, to grow well. 
To recover one’s health. T Gefund werden *. 
He was taken ill. ! Er ward frank. 
He has recovered his health. Er iſt gefund geworden. 
. Was ift aus ihm gewerden ? 
What has become of him ? Wo iſt er hingefommen ? 
He has turned soldier. Er ijt Soldat geworden. 
He has enlisted. Er hat fich anwerben laffen. 
. Seldat werden*. 
To enlist, to enroll. Sich anwerben laffen®, 
Children become men. Aus Kindern werden Leute. 


To tear—torn. 
To snatch—snaiched. 
I toré —we tore. ' Sh riß —wir riflen. 
Thou torest —you tore. Du riſſeſt — Ihr riffet (Sie riffen). 
He snitched it out of my hands. Gr rif es mir aus den Händen, 
What dil he snatch out of your Was rif er Ihnen aus den Händen } 
hands 7 


Reißene—geriffen. 


When. Als (da, wenn). (See Lesson 
XLVIL.) 


I was there, when you were Ich war da, alé Sie da waren. 
there. 


Next year. Nãächſtes Sahr. x 
Last month. Vorigen (legten) Monat. 
Last Monday. Leuten Mentag. 
Next, naͤchſt; 
last, verig, legt. 
When was he in Berlin ? Wann war er in Berlin ? 
He was there last winter. Gr war vorigen Winter da. 


When will you go to Berlin? Wann wellen Sie nad) Berlin reifen ? 


b Masculine substantives derived from a regular verb do not soften the radi- 
cal vowel in the plural, as: Nachfolger, which is derived from nachfolgen, to 
follow, to succeed ; plur. die Nachfolger, the successors. 

e The verb reißen, to tear, to pull, to wrest, must not be mistaken for jets 
seißen, which means: to tear to pieces, to rend, to burst asunder. 
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I will go thither next summer. Ich will nächften Semmer dahın 


reifen. 
So that. So daß (See Lesson XLVII.). 

I have lost my money, so that I Sch habe mein Geld verleren, fo daß 

cannot pay you. ih Sie nicht bezahlen Fann. 
dam ill, so that I cannot go out. Ich bin Eranf, fo daß ich nicht ausge⸗ 

. ben fann. 

The imperfect of fönnen is id) fonnte, I could. 
The way to Berlin. Der Weg nad) Berlin. 
The way from Berlin to Dresden. Der Weg von Berlin nach Dresden. 
Which way has he taken t Welchen Weg hat cr genonimen ? 
He has taken the way to Leipzic. Gr hat den Weg nad Leipzig genome 

- men. 

Which way will you take? Welchen Weg wollen Sie nehmen? 
I will take this way. Ich will dieſen Weg nehmen. 
And I that one. Und ich jenen. 


ExeRcisEs. 140. 


Why has that child been praised ?—It has been praised, because 
it has studied well.—Hast thou ever been praised !—I have often 
been praised.—Why has that other child been punished ?—It has 
been punished, because it has been naughty and idle.—Has this 
child been rewarded !—It has been rewarded, because it has worked 
well_— When was that man punished !—He was punished last 
month.— Why have we been esteemed t—Becauee we have been 
studious and obedient.—Why have these people been hated !—Be- 
cause they have been disobedient.— Were you loved when you were 
-at Dresden —I was not hated.— Was your brother esteemed when 
he was in London 1—He was loved and esteemed.—W hen were you 
in Spain }—I was there when you were there.— Who was loved and 
‘who was hated 7—Those that were good, assiduous, and obedient, 
were loved, and those who were naughty, idle, and disobedient, 
were punished, hated and despised.—What must one do, in order 
not to be despised —One must be studious and good.—Were you 
in Berlin when the king was there!—I was there when he was 
there.—Was your uncle in London when I was there !—He was 
there when you were there.— Where were you when 1 was at Dres- 
den t—I was in Paris.— Where was your father when you were in 
Vienna —He was in England.—At what time did you breakfast 
when you were in Germany !—I breakfasted when my father break- 
fasted.— Did you work when he was working !—I studied when he 
was working.—Did your brother work when you were working 1— 
He played when I was working. 


1a. 


What has become of your friend —He has become a lawyer.— 
What has become of your cousin ?—He has enlisted.— Was your 


o 
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uncle taken ill 1—He was taken ill, and I became his successor in 


‚his office. —Why did this man not work He could not work, be- 


cause he was taken ill.—Has he recovered t—He has recovered.— 
What has become of him ?—He has turned a merchant.— What 
has become of his children —His children have become men.— 
What has become of your son !—He has become a great man.— 
Has he become learned —He has become learned (es). — What 
has become of my book ?—I do not know what has become of it. — 
Have you torn it !—I have not torn it.— What has become of our 
neighbour ?—I do not know what has become of him.—Did they 


wrest the book out of yodr hands!—They did wrest it out of m 


hands.—Did you wrest the book out of his hands 7—I did wrest it 
out of his hands.—When did your father set out —He set out last 
Tuesday.—Which way has he taken 1—He has taken the way to 
Berlin.—When were you in Dresden ?—I was there last year.— 
Did you stay there long !—I stayed there nearly a month. — Has 
my brother paid you !—He has lost all (Ods. B., Lesson XLIX.) 


his money, so that he cannot pay me. (See end of Lesson - 
.) . 


XXXIV 


SIXTIETH LESSON.—Sechzigste Lection. 


Of whom, of which. Von dem, woven 


Obs. A. Of which, when relating to a thing, may 
be translated by the preposition which the verb re-. 


quires, added to the adverb wo. 


I see the man of whom you Sch fehe den Mann, von dem (vom 


speak. weldem) Sie ſprechen. 

I have bought the horse of which Sd) habe das Pferd gefauft, von 
you spoke to me. dem Sie mit mir gefprechen haben. 

Has your father the book of Hat Shr Vater das Buch, Wovon 
which I am epeaking } ich fpreche ? 

Whose. Deffen Plur. deren 

The man whose. Der Mann, defen. 

The child whose. Das Kind, deffen. 

The men whose. Die Männer, deren. 

I see the man whose brother has Sch fehe Den Mann, deffen Bruder 
killed my dog. meinen Hund getödtet hat. 

‘Do you see the child whose fa- Schen Sie das Kind, deffen Vater 
ther set out yesterday ? geftern abgereif't tft? 

I do see it. Sch fehe ee. 

I see the man whose dog you Sch fehe den Mann, deffen Hund Ste 
have killed. getödtet haben. 


‘Do you see the people whose Gelen Sie die Leute, deren Pferd ich 


_ horse I have bought? gekauft habe 2 
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I do see them. Sch febe fie. 
I have seen the merchant whose Sch habe den Kaufmann gefehen, 
shop you have taken. Deffen Laden Sie genommen haben. 


iF Incidental or explicative propositions are 
placed either immediately after the word which they 
determine, or at the end of the principal proposition. 


Ich habe mit dem Manne, deffen 
I have spoken to the man whose ) Haus abgebrannt ift, gciprecen. 
house has been burnt. Sd habe mit dem Manne gefpreden, 
Deffen Haus abgebrannt tft. 
Abbrennen, (verb act. and neut. 
To burn—burnt. ; irreg.) abgebrannt. Imperf. 
brannte. 
Haben Sie das Buch, welches ich 
Have you read the book which Shnen geliehen habe, gelefen ? 


I lent you ? Haben Sie das Buch gelefen, welches 
: id) Shnen geliehen habe ? 
I have what I want. Sch habe, was ich brauche. 


That, the one of which. Das, deffen. 


Have you the paper of which Haben Cie das Papicr, deffen Sie 
you have need ? benöthigt find? 
I have that of which I have need. Ich habe das, deffen ich bendthigt bin. 


Dative. GEN. 
That, the one of which, M. der, von weldyem-ber, deſſen. 
of whom. N. das, von welchem-das, deſſen. 


I see the man of whom I speak. Sch fehe den Mann, von welchen ich 


ſpreche. 
I see the one of whom Iam Sch fehe den (denjenigen), ven wel⸗ 


speaking to you. chem ich mit Ihnen fpreche. (See 
Lesson XII.) 
Which book have you? Welches Buch haben Sie? 
I have that (the one) of which I Ich habe das (dasjenige), deflen ich 
have need. bendthigt bin. 
DArive. GEN. 


; die, von welchen 2 „: 
Those, the ones of which. bie, von denen die, deren. 


Which men do you see? Welche Männer fehen Sie ? 
I see those of whom you have Sch fehe die (diejenigen), von wels 
_ spoken to me.. den (von denen) Sic mit mir 


ne haben. (See Lesson 
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Which nails has the man? Welche Nägel hat der Mann ? 
‘He has those of which he has Gr hat die (diejenigen), deren er bes 


need. . noͤthigt iſt. 
Dart. Plur. 
To whom. Denen, ; 
I see the children to whom you Sch fche die Kinder, Denen Ste 
gave apples. Apfel gegeben haben. 
Of those. Gen denen (dative). 


Of which people do you speak? Men welchen Leuten reden Sie? 
I speak of those whose children Ich rede ven Denen (denjenigen), 
have been assiduous, deren Kinder fleißig geweſen find. 


DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE 
when it is used instead of either 


The demonstrative pronouns diefer, jener, the determi- 


native pronoun Dee der or the relative pronoun welcher. 


(See Obs. Lessons XI. and XIV.) 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Plural for all genders. 
Nom. der . die bas die 
Gen. deſſen (def) deren beffen (def) derer (deren) 
Dar. dem der dem denen 
Acc. den die bas die. 


Obs. B. In the genitive singular masculine and 
neuter, def is often used instead of deffen, chiefly in poe- 
try and compound words. 

Obs. C. en the definite article is used instead 
of welder, its genitive plural is not berer, but deren. 
(See Obs. Lesson XIV.) 


EXERCISES. 142. 


Did your cousin learn German !—He was taken ill, so that he 
could not learn it—Has your brother learntit?—He had not a 
good master, so that he could not learn it.—Do you go to the ball 
this evening I—I have sore feet, so that I cannot go to it.—Did you 
understand that Englishman?—I do not know English, so that I 
could not understand him.—Have you bought that horse ?—I had 
no money, so that I could not buy it.—Do you go into the country 
on foot }—I have no carriage, so that I must go thither on foot.— 
Have you seen the man from whom I received a present!—I have 
not seen him.—Have you seen the fine horse of which I spoke to 
you 7—I have seen it.—Has your uncle seen the books of which 


| 
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you spoke to himr?—He has seen them.—Hast thou seen the man 
whose children have been punished tI have not seen him.—To 
whom were you speaking when you were in the theatre 1—I was 
speaking to the man whose brother has killed my fine dog-—Have 
you seen the little boy whose father has become a lawyer -I have 
seen hiun.— Whom have yoa seen at the ball?—I have seen the 

ople there whose horses and those whose carriage you bought.— 

hom do you see now t—I see the man whose servant has broken 
my looki — Have yor heasd the mam whose friend has lent 
me money '—I have not heard him.—Whom have you heard t—I 
have heard the French captain whose son is my friend.—Hast thou 
Dbrashed the coat of which I spoke to you t—I have not yet brushed 
it.—Have you received the money which you were wanting tI 
have received it.—Hiave I the paper of which k have need — You 
have it.—Has your brother the books which he was wanting 1—He 
has them.-—Have you spoken to the merchants whose shop we 
have taken %—We have spoken to them. — Have you spoken to the 
physician whose son has studied German ?—I have spoken to him. 
Hast thou seen the people whose houses have been burat t—~ 
3 have scew them.—Have you read the books whieh we lent to 
you ?—We have read them.—-What do yon say of them 1-— We say 
that they are very fine.—Have your children what they want !— 
They have what they want. Ä 
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Of which man do you speak ?—I speak of the one whose brother 
has turned soldier.—Of which children did you speak ?—I spoke 
of those whose parents are learned.— Which book have yon read ? 
A have send that ef which I spoke to you yesterday. — Which 
paper has your cousm ?—-He has that of whieh he has need.— 

hich fishes has he eaten He has eaten those which you do not 
like.—Of which books are you in want ?—I am in want of those 
of which you have spokes to me.—Are you not in want of those 
whieh Lam reading —I am not in want of them.—Is any one in 
want of the coats of which my tailor has spoken to me ?—No one 
is in want of them.—Do you see the children to whom I have 
given cakes !—I do not see those to whom you have given cakes, 
but those whom you have punished.—To whom have you given 
money '—I have given some to those who gave me some.—To 
which children mist one give books t—One must give some to 
those who learn well and who are good and obedient.—To whom 
do you give to eat and to drink ?’—To those who are hungry and 
thirsty.—Do you give anything to the children who are idle t—I 
give them nothing.— What sort of weather was it when you went 
(gingen) out —It was raining and very windy.—Do you give cakes 
to your pupils *—They have not studied well, so that I give them 
nothing. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY-FIRST LESSON.—@in und sechyigste Lection. 
To forget—forgotten. Bergeffen* —vergeffen. 


Forgot. Imperf. Bergaß. 
Thou forgettest—he forgets. Du vergiffeft — er vergift. 
I have forgotten to do it. Sch habe vergeffen, es zu thun. 
Has he forgotten to bring you the Hat er vergeflen, Ihnen das Buch zu 


book } bringen ? 
He has forgotten to bring it me. Gr hat vergeffen, es mir zu brine 


eich haben vergeffen, an mich zu fihreis 
You have forgotten to write to 
me. eis Baten vergeffen, mit gu frets 


To belong. Sehiren. 


Does this horse belong to your Belört dDiefes Pferd Ihrem Brus 
brother } 


It does belong to him. Ge gehört ibm. + 
To whom does this table belong ? Wem ehört diefer Tiſch? 
It belongs to us. Er gehoͤrt uns. 


To whom do these gloves belong? Wem gehören diefe Handſchuhe ? 
They belong to the captains. Sie gehören den Hauptlcuten. 


Whose. Be (fe n (See Lesson XXIX. and 
XX XIX). 
Whose hat is this ? Weflen Hut ift das? 
It is mine. Es ift meiner. 


Obs. A. The possessive conjunctive pronouns, when 
used instead of the possessive absolute pronouns, in 
the nominative masculine take the termination er, and 
es in the nominative and accusative neuter. (See 
Obs. Lesson VII.) 


Whose book is this } Meffen Buch ift das? 

It is his. Es ift feines. 

Whose carriage is that ? Wellen Wagen ift das? 
It is ours. Es ift unferer. 

Whose shoes are these } Weflen Schuhe find das ? 
They are ours. , Es find unfere. 


Obs. B. These examples show that the indefinite 
pronoun es may be used of any gender or number. 
(See also the Obs. of Lesson XLII.) 


To fit (suit). Kleiden, paffen, Reben*. 
Do these shoes fit these men? Paſſen pice Schuhe diefen Mans 
co nern ? 
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They fit them. Sie paffen ihnen. 
That fits you very well. Das fteht Ihnen fehr gut. 


To suit (please)—suited. Anfteben*"—angeftanden. 
\ Imperf. ftand. 


Does this cloth suit (please) your Etcht Shrem Bruder dieſes Tuch 
brother 1 an? 

It suits (pleases) him. Es fteht ihm an. 

Do these boots suit (please) your Stehen Ihren Brüdern diefe Stiefel 
brothers ? ant 


They suit (please) them. Gie ftehen ihnen an. 
Does it suit you to do this} Etcht es Ihnen an, diefes zu thun f 
‘“ It does suit me to do it. Es ftcht mir an, es zu thun. 
To become. Geziemen ' 
Does it become you to do this? Geziemt es Ihnen, diefes zu thun ? 
It does become me to do it. Es geziemt mir, es zu thun. 


It does not become me to do it. Es geziemt mir nicht, es zu thun. 
It does not become him to go on Et geliemt ihm nicht, zu Fuße zu ge⸗ 
foot. en. 


To please. Belieben. 

Does it please your brother to Beliebt es Ihrem Bruder mitzukom⸗ 
go with us? men (with us is understood) ? 
Does it suit your brother to go Steht es Ihrem Bruder an mitgus 

with us? fommen ? 
It does not please him. Es beliebt ihm nicht. 
lt does not ‘suit him. Es fteht ihm nicht an. 
What is your pleasure? What § Was beliebt Ihnen ? 
do you want? Was beliebt? 
To please, to like. Gefallen*. 
- Imperf. geficl 


Thou pleasest—he pleases. Du gefalft — er gefällt, 


Do you ikomhiebookt — ¢ Gefäüt Ihnen Diefes Bud! 


lke it very Much. Es gefällt mir ſehr. 
How are you pleased here? Mie gefällt es, Shnen hier ? 


Iam very well pleased here. Es gefällt mir recht wohl hier. 
Paid in cash, ready. Baar. 


Ready money. Baares Geld. 

To pay down. Baar bezahlen. 

To buy for cash. Um baares Geld faufen. 
To sell for cash. Um baarcs Geld verfaufen. 


On credit. Auf Credit, auf Borg, 
To sell on credit. Auf Sredit verfaufen. 


~ 
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The credit, der Credit, dee Berg. 
Will you buy for cash ? Wellen Sie um baares Geld fanfen ? 
Does it suit you to sell me on Steht es Ihnen an, mir auf Credit 
credit ? gu verkaufen 2 . 
To succeed—succeeded. Gelingen" — gelungen 


Imperi. gelang. 


Obs. C. This impersonal verb takes fein for its auxi- 
liary, and governs the dative. (See Obs. A. Lesson 
LVI.) , 


Do you succeed in learning the } Gelingt cd Ihnen deutfch zu (ers 
n? 


‚German? ne 
I do succeed in it. t Es gelingt mir. 
{ do succeed in learning it. t &e gelingt mic, es gu lernen. 
Do these men succeed in selliag + Gelingt es dieſen Leuten, ihre 
their horses ? Pferde zu verfaufen ? 
They do succeed therein. { Es gelingt ihnen. 
There is. Es tft 
There are. Es find. 
Is there any wine ? Sit Wein da? 
There is some. Es ift welcher da. 
Are there any apples ! Eind Apfel da? 
There are some. Es find welche da. 
There are none. Es find kein? Da. 
Are there any men? Sind Leute da? 
There are some. Gs find einige da. 


Obs. D. The impersonal verb there is, there are, is 
translated by e8 ift, es find, when it expresses exist- 
ence in a certain place, and by eé gibt, when it expres- 
ses existence in general. Ex. 


There are men whowill not stu- Es gibt Menfchen, weldhe nicht ftudis 


y. ren wollen. 
Is there any one? Sit Semand da ? 
There is no one. Es iit Niemand da. 
Has a man been there ? Sit cin Mann da gewefen t 
There has been one there. Es ijt einer Da geweſen. 
Were many people there? Maren viele Ceute da ? 
There were a great many there. Es warcn fehr viele Da. 
To cleun. Neinigen, rein maden 
Clean. Rein, 


The inkstand, tas Tintenfaß. , 
Will you clean my inkstand Wellen Sie mein Zintenfaß veinis 
j en? 
Twillcleanin sé will es reinigen. 
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. To keep-kept. Behalten” 
Kept. Imper Behrele 
Wilt you keep the horse ? Mellen Ste das Pferd behalten ? 
I will keep it. Sch will e6 behalten. 
You must not keep my money. Cie miiffen mein Geld nicht behal⸗ 
ten. 

Directly, immediately. Sogleich. 

This instant. Diefen Augenblid. 

Instantly. Augenblidlich. 
I will do it. Sch will es thum. 
I will do it immediately. Sch will «6 fegleich than. 
I am going to work. Sch will arbeiten. 


DL?” Some conjunctions do not throw the verb to the 
end of the phrase (See Lesson XLVII.), but leave it in 
its place immediately after the subject. They are 
the following : | " 


Und, and ; entweder — oder, either—or ; 

aber or oe but; N —* — nod, neither—nor ; 
ondern, but (on the contrary) ; — alg, . 
enn, for; , ſewohl — als auch, as well as; 

oder, or ; nicht nur — fondern aud), not only 


I cannot pay you, for I have no Ich fann Sie nicht bezahlen, denn ich 
money (because I have no habe kein Geld (weil ich kein Geld 


money). habe). 
He cannot come to your house, Gr fann nicht zu Ihnen kommen, 
for he has no time. denn er hat nicht Zeit. 


Exercises. 144. 


Have you brought methe book which you promised me T—I 
have forgotten it.—Has your uncle brought you the handkerchiefs 
which he promised you !—He has forgotten to bring me them.— 
Have you already written to your friend }—I have not yet had time 
to write to him.— Have you forgotten to write to your parent !— 
I have not forgotten to write to him.—To whom does this house 
belong 1—It belongs to the English captain whose son has written 
a letter to us.—Does this money belong to tice !—It does belong 
to me.—From whom hast thou received it?—I have received it 
from the men whose children you have seen.—To whom do those 
woods belong —They belong to the king.—Whose horses are 
those 1—They are ours.—Have you told your brother that I am 
waiting for him here ?—I have forgotten to tell him so.—Is it 
your father or mine who is gone into the country !—It is mine.— 

s it your baker or that of our friend who has sold you bread om 
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credit t—It is ours.—Is that your son t—He is (Es ift) not mine, he 
is my friend’s.—Where is yours $——He is at Dresden,—Does this 
cloth suit you 3—It does not suit me, have you no other 7—I have 
some other; but it is dearer than this.—Will you show it to me ?— 
I will show it to you.—Do these boots suit your uncle —They do 
not suit him, because they are too dear.—Are these the boots of 
‚which you have spoken to ust—They are the same.— Whose 
shoes are these 1—They belong to the gentleman whom yoa have 
seen this morning in my shop.—Does it suit you to go with us ]— 
It does not suit me.—Does it become you to go to the market ?—It 
does not become me to go thither.—Did you go on foot into the 
country 1—It does not become me to go on foot, so that I went 
thither in a carriage. 


145. 


_ What is your pleasure, Sir !—I am inquiring after your father. 
—Is he at home ?—No, Sir, he is gone out.—What is your 
pleasure !—I tell you that he is gone out.— Will you wait till ho 
comes back again !—I have no time to wait.—Does this merchant 
sell on credit —He does not sell on credit.—Does it suit you to 
buy for cash ?—It does not suit me.—Where have you bought 
these pretty knives 1-— I have bought them at the merchaat’s whose 
shop you saw yesterday.—Has he sold them to you on credit !— 
He has sold them to me for cash.—Do you often buy for cash !— 
Not 80 often as you.—Have you forgotten anything here 1—I have 
forgotten nothing.—Does it suit you tp learn this by heart !—I 
have not a good memory, so that it does not suit me to learn by 
eart. .. 


146. 


Has this man tried to speak to the king —He has tried to speak 
to him, but he has not succeeded in it.—Have you succeeded in 
writing a letter ?—I have succeeded in it.—Have those merchants 
succeeded in selling their horsest—They have not succeeded 
therein.—Have you tried to clean my inkstand !—I have tried, but 
have not succeeded in it.—Do your children succeed in learning 
the English 1—They do succeed in it.—Is there any wine in this 
cask 1—There is some in it (tarin).—Is there any brandy in this 
glass !—There is none in it.—Is wine or water in it!—There is 
neither wine nor water in it.—What is there in it ’—There is 
vinegar in it.—Are there any men in your room t—There are some 
there.—Is there any one in the store-house?—There is no one 
there.— Were there many people in the theatre !—There were many 
there.—Are there many children that will not play !—There are 
many that will not study, but few that will not play.—Hast thou 
cleaned my trunk !—I have tried to do it, but I have not succeeded. 
—Do you intend buying an umbrella 1—I intend buying one, if 
the merchent sells it me on eredit.—Do ire intehd keeping mine ? 
—I intend giving it back again to you, if I buy one.—Have you re- 
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turned the books to my brother ?—I have not returned them yet to 
him.—How long do you intend keeping them t—I intend keeping 
them till I have read them.—How long do you intend keeping my 
horse ?—I intend keeping it till my father returns.—Have you 
cleaned my knife ?—I have not had time yet, but I will do it this 
instant.—Have you made a firet—Not yet, but I will make one 
(weiches) immediately.—Why have you not worked ?—I have not 
yet been able. —What had you to do 1—I had to clean your table, 
and to mend your thread stockings. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


- 


SIXTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und sechigste 
Lection. 


To run—part. past run. 


Thou runnest—he runs. 
To run away. . 
Behind (a preposition). 


To be sitting behind the oven. 


He ran behind the oven. . 
Where is ke running to } 

He is ranning behind the house. 
Where has he run to! 


The oven, the stove, 
the blow, the knock, 
the kick, 
the stab, 

Have you given that man a 

blow ? 

I have given him one. 

A blow with a stick, 

beatings with a stick, 

the stab of a knife, 

the kick (with the foot), 

a hlow (with the fist), 

blows (with the fist), 

the sword, 

the stab of a sword, 

the sabre, 


To push—pushed. 


faufen*—gelaufen (takes 
fein a its auxiliary). Imperf. 
lief. 

Du läufſt — er läuft. 

Weglaufen*. 

Hinter (governs the dative and 
accusative). 

Sintee dem Ofen figen*. Impert. 
a 


Er lief hinter den Ofer. 
Mehin Läuft er ? 

Er läuft hinter das Haus. 
Wo tit er hingelaufen ? 


der Ofen; 

der Schlag, der Hicd ; 

dir Stoß, der Britt; 

der Stich. 

Haben Sie diefem Manne einen 
Schlag gegeben ? 

Sch habe ihm einen gegeben. 

ein Echlag mit dem Stode ; 

Stockſchlage, Etedprügel ; 

der Meflerftich ; 

der Britt (mit dem Fufe) ¢ 

ein Schlag (mit der Fauft) ; 

Bauftichläge ; 

der Degen ; 

der Degenftich ; 

der Säbel 


Srohene—gefopen Imperf. 
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Thou pushest—he pushes. Du ſtößeſt — er ftößt. 
To beat. - Prtigeln (fHlagen®). 
Why do you push him ? Warum ftoßen Sie ihn ? 


I push him, because he has Sch ftoße ihn, weil er mich geftoßen 
pushed me. | 


| at. 
Has this soldier given you a Hat Shnen diefer Golbat einen 


blow t Schlag gegeben ? 
He has given me a blow with Gr hat mir einen Schlag mit der 
the fist. Fauſt gegeben. 
I gave him a kick. | Ich gab ihm einen Tritt. 
The shot or the report of a gun, der Flintenfchuß ; 
the shot of a pistol, der Piftolenfchuß ; 
the powder, das Pulver ; 
the officer, der Officter ; 
the shot, der Schuß. 
To shoot—part. past shot. Schießen*—gefhoffen 
Imperf. shot, ſchoß. 


— Flintenſchuß thun*. Imp. 


that. 
„0 ares Ean: Gine Flinte tefhiefen® or ai 
Einen Piſtolenſchuß thun®. 
TToO fire a pistol. Cine Piftole Ioslaffen® or Losfchies 
n®, 
To fire at some one. Auf Semanden fchießen®. 
I have fired at a bird. Ich habe auf einen Vogel gefchoffen. 
Nach Jemandem mit der Flinte 
tefen*. 
To fire a gun at some one. Einen Flintenfhuß nach Semandem 
te 


thun™. 
I have fired (shot) at that bird. Sch habe nach dicfem Vogel mit der 
Flinte gefdoffen. 


: Ich habe zweimal arfcheffen, 
I have fired twice. ; Ich habe zwei Flintenſchüſſe getban, 
I have fired three times. Sd) habe drei Flintenfchiiffe gethan. 
I have fired several times. Sch habe einige Flintenfchäffe getban. 


How many times have you fired? Wie vielmal haben Gie gefchoflen ? 
How many times have you fired Wie vielmal haben Sic nach dieſem 


at that bird 1? Vogel gefchoffen ? 
I have fired at it several times. Ich habe verfchiedene Mal nad ihm 
gefchoffen. 
I have heard a shot. Sch habe einen Klintenfchuß gehört. 


He has heard the report of a Gr hat einen Piftolenfchuß gehört. 
istol. 
e have heard a clap of thun- sat haben einen Donnerfhlag ges 
der. tt. 
The clap of thunder, der Donnerfchlag. 
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Exercises. 147. 


Do you intend buying a carriage ?—I cannot buy one, for I 
have not yet received my money.—Must I go to the theatre ?—You 
must not go thither, for it is very bad weather.—Why do you not 
go to my brother ?—It does not suit me to go to him; for I cannot 
yet pay him what I owe him.—Why does this officer give this 
man a stab with his sword !—He gives him a stab with his sword, 
because the man (diefer) has given him a blow with the fist.— 
Which of these two pupils begins to speak —The one who is 
studious begins to speak.— What does the other do who is not so? 
—He also begins to speak, but he is neither able to write nor to 
read.—Does he not listen to what you tell him?—He does not 
listen to it, if (See Rule of Syntax, Lesson XLVII.) I do not give 
him a beating (Stedprügel) —What does he do when (wenn) you 
speak to him !—He sits behind the oven, without saying a word. 
— Where does that dog run to?—It runs behind the house.— 
What did it do when you gave it a beating T—It barked and ran 
behind the oven.—Why does your uncle kick that poor dog !— 
Because it (dicfer) has bitten his little boy.— Why has your servant 
run away !—I gave him a beating, so that he has run away.— 
Why do those children not work !—Their master has given them 
blows with the fist, so that they will not work (arbeiten wellen).— 
Why has he given them blows with the fist?—Because they have 
been disobedient.—Have you fired a gun !—I .have fired three 
times.—At whom did you fire ?—I fired at a bird which saton a 
tree.—Have you fired a gun at that man ?—I have fired a pistol at 
him.— Why have you fired a pistol at him t—Because he gave me 
a stab with his sword. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-THIRD LESSON — Drei nnd sechzigste 


Lection. 
To cast—past part. cast. Werfen*— geworfen Im- 
perf. warf. 
Thou castest—he casts. Du wirfit — er wirft. 
To cast an eye npon some one Ginen Blid (die Augen) auf Jeman⸗ 
or something. den oder etwas werfen*, 
Have you cast an eye upon that Haben Sie einen Bid auf dieſes 
book t ; Bnd geworfen 7 
I have cast an eye upon it, Ich habe einen Blick darauf ges 
werfen. (See Obs. A. Lesson 
XXIX.) 


To throw—thrown. Werfent* —geworfen. 
Threw. War . +. 
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Have you thrown a stone into Baben Sie einen Stein in den Faß 


the river? gewerfen ? 
I have thrown one into it. Ich habe einen hinein geworfen. 
(Obs. A. Lesson L.) 
Now. Nun. 
Where does the stone lie now? Wo liegt nun der Stein ? 
It lies in the river. Er liegt in dem (im) Gluffe. 
To draw, lo pull. Bichen*. Imperf. zeg 
To drag. Schleppen 
The evil, the pain, das Leid. 
To hurt. Reh thun*. 


Semandem choad zu Leiderhun®. 
Jemandem cin Leid thun®, 
Jemandem Böſes thun®, 
Jemandem Böſes zufügen. 


To hurt somo one. 


The injury, the damage, der Schaden. 
To cause (to do). Zufügen, vevurfaden. 

To prejudice some one. Semandem Schaden zufügen. 

It is a pity. r Es it Schate. 

Have you hurt that man ! Haben Sie dieſem Manne etwas zu 
Lvide gethan ! 

I have not hurt him. carn habe ihm nichts zu Beide ges 
than. 


Why have you hurt that man? Warum haben Ste diefem Manne 
ein Leid gethan ! 


I have not hurt him. ch habe thin nichts Rsfes gethan. 

Does this hurt you ? Shut das Ahnen welt . 

It does hurt me. Es thut mir weh. 

Have I hurt you? Hate ich Ahnen weh gethan ? 

You have not hurt me. Sic haben mir nicht weh gethan. 
Harm. Böfer. | 


Have I ever done you any harm? Habe ich Ihnen je Böfes gethan 
On the contrary. Im Gegentheil. 
No, on the contrary, you have Mein, im Gegentheil, Sie haben mir 


done me good. Qutes gerhan (erwieſen). 
I have never done harm to any Sd habe nie Semandem etwas zu 
one. Leid gethan. 
‘To do good to anybody. em Gutes thun® (ermeis 
en*). 
To show—shown. Erweiſen* — erwiefen. Imperf. ers 
wies. 
To be for the health, to be ihe eae fein * 
wholesome. Gefund ſe n. 
That does me good. Dies thut mie wohl. 


Dies ift mir zuträglich. 
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What does the servant do with Was macht der Bediente mit feinem 
his broom ? Befen t ” 
He sweeps the room with it. Gr Eehrt das Zimmer damit gue. 
What does he wish to make out Was will er aus dieſem Hele maz 
of this wood ? chen ? 
He does not wish to make any- Gr will nichts daraus madden. 
thing of it. 


To pass by the side of some one. An Jemandem vorbeigehen *. 


I pass by the side of him. Sch gehe an ihm vorbei. 
ave you passed by the side of Sind Sie an meinem Bruder vers 
my brother ? beigegangen ? 
I have passed by the side of him. Ich bin an ihm vorbeigegangen. 
To throw away. MWegwerfen* - 
He has thrown away his money. Gr hat fein Geld weggeworfen. 
Before. — Vor (dative and accusative). 
To pass before a place. Gor einen Orte vorbeigehen *. 
To pass by 2 place. An einem Orte verbeigehen *. 
He has passed before my house. Gr ift vor meinem Haufe vorbeiges 
gangen. 
I have passed by the theatre. Ich am Theater vorbeigegan⸗ 
gen. 
He has passed before me. Er ift vor mir vorbeigegangen. 


EXERCISES. 148, 


How many times have you shot at that bird ?—I have shot at it 
twice.—Have you killed it !—I have killed it at the second shot.— 
Have you killed that bird at the first shot !—I have killed it at the 
fourth.—Do you shoot at the birds which you (see) upon the houses, 
or at those which you see in the gardens t—I shoot neither at 
those which I (see) upon the houses nor at those which I seein the 
gardens, but at those which I perceive upon the trees.—How many 
times have the enemies fired at us'— They have fired at us several 
times.—Have they killed any one !—They have killed no one.— 
Have you a wish to shoot at that bird 1—I have a desire to shoot at 
it.—Why do you not shoot at those birds —I cannot, for I have 
no powder.—When did the officer fire?—He fired when his 
soldiers fired.—How many birds have you shot at?—I have shot 
at all that I have perceived, but I have killed none, for my powder 
was not good. 

149. 


Have you cast an eye upon that man !—I have cast an eye upon 
him.—Has your uncle seen Phe 1—I have passed by the side of 
him, and he has not seen me, for he has sore eyes.— Has that man 
hurt you !—No, Sir, he has not hurt me.—What must one do in 
order to be loved ?—One must do good to those that have done us 
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harm.—Have we ever done you harm t—No, you have on the 
contrary done us good.—Do you do harm to any one ?—I do no 
one any harm 1—Why have you hurt these children !—I have not 
hurt them.—Have I hurt you !—You have not hurt me, but your 
children (have), —What have they done to you ?—They dragged 
me into your garden in order to beat me.—Have they beaten you 3 
—They have not beaten me, for I ran away.—Is it your brother 
who has hurt my son!—No, Sir, it is not my brother, for he has 
never hurt any one.—Have you drunk of (ven) that wine ?—I 
have drunk of it, and it has done me good.— What have you done 
with my book !—I have placed it on the table-—Where does it lie 
now t—It lies upon he table—Where are my gloves ?— They are 
lying upon the chair.—Where is my stick They (Man) have 
thrown it into the river—Who has thrown it into it? (See end 
of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON. — Dier nnd sechjigste 


Lection. » 
To spend time in something. Die Zeit mit etwas zubringen* or 
binbringen®. 
Imperf. brought. Bradte. 


What do you spend your timein? Womit bringen Sie die Zeit gu? 


Rule. A demonstrative, relative, or interrogative pro- 
noun is never used with a preposition, when it relates 
to an indeterminate thing. Instead of the pronoun, one 
of the adverbs da, wo is joined to the preposition ; thus: 
daran, for an das; woran, for an was; worauf, for auf 
mag; womit, for mit was, &c. (See Obs. B. and C., 
Lesson LII.) \ 


I spend my time in studying. Ich bringe die Zeit mit Studiren zu. 
What has he spent his time in? omit hat er die Zeit zugebracht ? 


To miss, to fail. BVerfehlen, verabfäumen. 


Der Kaufmann hat das Geld zu 

The merchant has failed to bringen verabfäumt (verfehlt). 
bring the money. Der Kaufmann hat verabfäumt (vers 
fehlt), das Geld zu bringen. 
You have missed your turn. Sie haben Ihre Reihe verfehlt. 
You have failed to come to me Sie haben verfehlt, dicen Mergen zu 


this morning. mir zu kommen. 
The turn, die Reihe. 
To hear. Hören. 


To hear of some one. Bon Jemandem hören, 
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Have you heard of my friend ? Haben Sie von meinem Freunde ges 
hört? 
I have heard of him. Ich habe ven ihm gehört. 
Of whom have you heard ? Bon wen haben Ste gehört ? 
Have you heard nothing new? Haben Sie nichts Neues gehört ? 


I hear that your father has ar- Ich höre, daß Ihr Water angefoms 
rived. men ift. 


To assure. Berfidern (governs the dat.). 


Obs. The verb verfidern requires the dative of the 
person, when followed by the conjunction daf, expressed 
or understood ; otherwise it takes the accusative of the 
person, and the genitive of the thing, or the dative of 
the person and the accusative of the thing. 


Sch verfidbere Sie meines Beiftan: 


. des. 
I assure you of my assistance. Ich verfichere Shnen meinen Beis 
ftand. 


Be ge lheben 
— mpe a e a © . 
To happen—happened. widerfabren*—widerfate 
ven. Imperf. wider fudr. 
To happen, to meet with, SBegegnen (has fein® far its 


auxiliary). 
The fortune, happiness, das Glid; 
the misfortune, das Ungluck. 


A great misfortune has happened. Es iſt ein großes Unglück geſchehen. 

He has met with a great misfor- Es ift ihm ein greßes Unglad begeg⸗ 
tune. net (widerfahren). 

I have met with your brother. Ich bin Shrem Bruder begegnet. 


Are there many horses in this vil- Gibt es viel Pferde in diefem Dorfe 2 
age } 
There. Dafelbfi or da 


There is not a single good horse Es gibt Fein einziges gutes Pferd das 
there. ſelbſt. 


The village, bas Dorf; 
single, einzig. 
Are there many learned men in Gibt es viel Gelehrte in Frankreich ? 
France! 
There are a good many there. Es gibt (chr vicle da. 
There are no apples this year. Es gibt Ecine Aepfel dieſes Jahr. 


To be of use, to be good. Taugen. 
To be good for something. - Zu etwas taugen. 
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Of what use is that? Wezu taugt tag? (Obs. C., Lew 
son LIl., and Rule, page 
187.) 

It is good for nothing. Es taugt zu nichte, 


The good for nothing fellow, der Zaugenichtö ; 
the fault, the defect, der Fehler. 
Is the stuff which you have Sit der Zeug, den Ste gekauft haben, 


bought good 3 gut? 
No, it is good for nothing. , 
No, it is worth nothing. ‘ Mein, er taugt nichts. 


EXERCisEs. 150. 


. T do not see my gloves ; where are they !—They are lying in 
the river.— Who [5 thrown them into it —Your servant, because 
they were no longer good for anything. —What have you done with 
your money !—I have bought a house with it (tamit).—What has 
the joiner done with that wood !—He has made a table and two 
chairs of it— What has the tailor done with the cloth which you 
gave him !—He has made clothes of it for (für with the accus.) 
your children and mine— What has the baker done with the flour 
which you sold him !—He has made bread of it for you and me.— 
Have the horses been found !—They have been found.—Where 
have they been found '—They have been found behind the wood, 
on this side (Lesson L.) of the river.—Have you been seen by 
anybody 7—I have been seen by nobody.—Have yo passed by 
anybody !—I passed by the side of you, and you did not see me.— 
Has any one passed by the side of you I_No one has passed by 
the side of me. 
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Do you expect (Lesson XLVII.) any one !—I do expect my 
cousin, the officer.—Have you not seen him!—I have seen him 
this morning ; he has passed before my house—-What does this 
young man wait for (Obs. C., Lesson LII. and page 187) t— 

e waits for money.—Art thou waiting for anything?—I am 
waiting for my book.—Is this young man waiting for his money ? 
—He is waiting for it.—Has the King passed (in the carriage 
here (hier worbei) ?—He has not passed here, but before the the- 
atre.—Has he not passed before the new fountain?!—He has 
passed there ; but I have nut seen him.—What do you spend your 
time in !—I spend my time in studying.— What does your brother 
spend his time in 1 He spends his time in reading and playing. — 

oes this man spend his time in working ?—He is a good for 
nothing fellow ; he spends his time in drinking and playing.— 
What did you spend yourtime in, when you were at Berlin — 
When I wes at Berlin, I spent my time in studying, and riding on 
horseback.— What do your children spend their time in !— They 
spend their time in learning. —Can you pay me what you owe me} 
A cannot pay it to you, tor our hailiff has failed to bring me my 
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money.—Why have you breakfasted without me !—You failed to 
come at nine o’clock, so that we have breakfasted without you.— 
Has the merchant brought you the stuff which you bought at his 
house ((¢i ihn) —He has failed to bring it to me.—Has he sold 
it to you on credit!—He has sold it to me, on the contrary. for 
cash.—Do you know those ment—I do not know them; but I 
think that they (e8) are good for nothing fellows, for they spend 
their time in playing. — hy did you fail to come to my father 
this morning !—The tailor did not bring me the coat which he 
promised me, so that I could not. go to him. 


152. 


Have you heard of any one?t—I have not heard of any one, 
for I have not gone out this morning. —Have you not heard of the 
officer who has killed a soldier —I have not heard of him. —Have 
you heard of my brothers t—I have not heard of them.—Of whom 

as your cousin heard —He has heard of a man to whom a 
misfortune has happened.—Why have your scholars not done 
(gemacht) the exercises?—-I assure you that they have done them. 
— What have you done with my book !—I assure you that I have 
not seen it.—Have you had my knives !—I assure you that I have 
not had them.—Has your uncle arrived already tHe has not 
arrived yet.—Will you wait till he returns !—I cannot wait, for I 
have long letters to write—What have you heard new !—I have 
heard nothing new.—Has the king assured you of his assistance } 
—He has assured me of it (deffen, Obs. Lesson XVI.).— What has 
happened to yout—A great misfortune has happened to me.— 
What?—I have met with my greatest enemy, who has given me 
a blow with his stick. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und sechjigste 


Lection. 

How long is it since ? Mie lange ift es fehen, dag} 

It is long since. Gs ift fhon lange, daß. 

Is it long since you breakfasted ? sft es fchon lange, daß Sie gefrühftäckt 

aben ? 

It is not long (it is a short time) Es ift nech nicht lange, daß ich gefrühs 
since I breakfasted. dt habe. 

It is a great while since I break- Es ift fchen fehr lange, daß ich ges 
fasted. fruͤhſtuͤckt habe. 

I breakfasted an hour ago. Se ver einer Stunde gefrühs 

dt. 


Obs. A. In speaking of time, the word Stunde, 
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hour,* must be employed, and not the word Uhr, which 
signifies watch. 


Two hours ago. Mer zwei Stunden. 
Is it long since you saw him? Sift es fchen lange, daß Ste ihn gefes 
ben haben ? 
How long is it since you saw Mie lange ift es, daß Ste ihn gefehen 
him ? haben ? 
I saw him a year ago. a4 habe ihn vor einem Sabre gefes 
en. 
Two years ago. Vor zwei Sahren. 


An hour and a half ago. Gor anderthalb Stunden. 
Two hours and a half ago. Sor dritthalb Stunden. 


Is it long since you are in Sit cé (chon lange, daß Sie in Franks 
France reich find ? 

Have you been long in France? 7 Sind Sie fihen lange in Franke 

reich ? 

Ho has been in Paris these three € ¢ Gr ift feit drei Sahren in Paris 
years. t Gr ift fchon drei Sabre in Paris 

How long is it since he was Wie lange ift cs, Daf er hier war } 

ere: 
He was here a fortnight ago. (Gr war vor vierzehn Tagen Hier. 


It is but a year since. Es it erft ein Sahr, daß. 


Obs. B. But is translated by nur (Lesson XIX.) 
when it relates to a quantity, and by erft when to time. 


It is more than a year since. Es ift länger als ein Jahr, daß. 

It is hardly six months since. Es find faum ſechs Monate, daß. 

It is nearly two years since. Es find ungefähr zwei Jahre, daf. 

It is almost a year since. Es ift bald ein Sahr, daß. 

I have been living here these two } Sch wohne feit zwei Jahren hier. 
years. 

How long have you had that + Wie lange haben Sie das Pferd ? 

ors 


e 

I have already had it these five ¢ Ich habe es ſchon fünf Sabre. 
years. 

It is already more than three Es find (chon mehr ale drei Monate, 


months since. daß. 
I have not seen him for a year. Ich hate thn in einem Sabre nicht 
. gefehen. 
Soon, almost. . Bald. 
A few hours ago. Vor einigen Stunden. 
Half an hour ago. Ber einer halben Stunde. 


A quarter of an hour ago. Bor cince Viertelftunde. 


« Die Stunde, the hour, is a feminine noun, and has 1 in the plural. 
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I have seen him more than twen- Sch habe ihn mehr als zwanzigmal 


ty times. + gefehen. 
More than a hundred times. Mehr als hundertmal. 


Since. Seit (a preposition governing 
the dative). 
How long ? t Seit wannt 
How long has he been here? 4} Eeit mann ift er bier? 
These three days. T Seit drei Bagen. 
This month. — T Seit einem Monate. 
To cost. Koften (is an impersonal verb 
governing the dative of the 
person). 


How much does this book cost Wicviel foftet Shnen diefes Buch ? 


you 1 
Es foftet mir vierthalb Shaler. 
Es koſtet mir drei und einen halben 


Thaler. 
Diefer Tifch Eoftet ihm achthalb Gul⸗ 
This table costs him seven den. 

florins and a half. Diefer Zifch Coftet ihm fieben und 
einen halben Gulden. 


Obs. B. The adjective halb, half, is declined when 
before a substantive ; but it is not declined in fraction- 
al numbers, as anderthalb, one and a half, compounded 
of der andere (zweite), the second, and halb, half; dritts 
halb, two and a half, compounded of ber dritte, the 
third, and halb, half. 


To purchase (to buy). Einfaufen 
What have you purchased to- Was haben Sie heute eingekauft ? 
$ 


y 
I have purchased three pair of Ih babe drei Paar Echube und 
shoes, and two pair of boots, zwei Paar Stiefel eingekauft. 
Have you purchased anything Gaben Sie heute etwas eingekauft ? 
ay?! 


It costs me three crowns and a 
half. 


Obs. C. The names of weights, measures, and 
quantities, as well as the word Mann, man, meaning a 
soldier, are not used in the plural, when preceded by 
a noun of number. ‘ 


My father has bonght twenty Mein Vater hat zwanzig Pfund 
pounds of sugar. Zuder gekauft. 

Three quires of paper. - Drei Bud Papier. 

A regiment of a thousand men. Gin Regiment von taufend Mann. 
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The pound (weight), - das Pfund; 

the dozen, Das Dutzend; 

the pair,: das Paar ; 
the quire of paper, das Buch Papier ; 
the foot (measure), der Fuß, der Schub; 

the inch, der Zoll; 

the regiment, das Regiment 5 

the ring, der Ring ; 

the picture, das Gemälde. 


exercises. 153, 


Have you ever been in this village ?—I have been there several 
times.—Are there good horses in it ?— There is not a single one ia 
it.—Have you ever been in that country ?—I have been there once. 
-~Are there many learned men there ?—There are many there, but 
they spend their time in reading.—Are there many studious chil- 
dren in that village 7—Thore are some, but there are also others 
who will not study.—Are the peasants of this village able to read 
and write 1—Some are able to read, others to write and not to read, 
and many both to read and to write; there are a few who are 
neither able to read nor to write. —Have you done the exercises }— 
We have done them. —Are there any faults in them ?— There are 
no faults in them, for we have been very assiduous.—Has your 
friend meny children 7—He has only one, bat who is a good for 
nothing fellow, for he will not stady.—In what does he spend his 
time }—He spends his time in playing and running. —Why does 
his father not punish him !—He has not the courage to punish 
him.—What have you done with the stuf which you bought ?— 
I have thrown it away, for it was good for nothing.—Have you 
thrown away your apples 1—I tasted (them), and found them very 
good, so that I have eaten them. 
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Have you been long in Paris!—These four years.—Has your 
brother been long in London !—He has been there these ten years. 
—Is it long since you dined t—It is long since I dined, but not 
long since I supped.—How long is it since you supped !—It is 
two hours and a half.—is it long since you received a letter from 
your father !—It is not long since I received one.—How long is it 
since you received a letter from your friend who is ia Germany 1— 
It is three months since I received one.—Is it long since you spoke 
to the man whose son has lent you money !—It is not long since I 
spoke to him.—lIs it long since you saw your parents !—It is a 

reat while since I saw them.—Has the son of my friend been 

iving long in your house 7—He has been living there a fortnight 

(vierzehn Zage).—How long have you had these books —I have 

had them these three months.—How long is it since your cousin 

set out 1—It is more than a month since he set out.— What is be- 
9 
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eome of the man who spoke English so well?—I do not know 
what is become of him, for it is a great while since I saw him.— 
Is it long since you heard of the officer who gave your friend a 
stab with his sword !—It is more than a year since I heard of him. 
—How long have you been learning German ?—-I have been learn- 
ing it only these three months.—Are you already able to speak it? 
— You see that I am beginning to speak it.—Have the children of 
the French noblemen been learning it long — They have been 
learning it these five years, and they do not yet begin to speak.— 
Why can they not speak it }—They eannot speak it, because they 
are learning i# badly.—Why do they not learn it well They 
have not a good master, so that they do not learn it well. 


155. 


Is it Iong since yoa saw the young man who learat German with 
(bei) the same master with whom we learnt it?—I have not seen 
him for nearly a year.—How long is it since that child ate !—It 
ate a few minutes (Lesson XLVII. Note 4) ago.—How long is it 
since those children drank t—They drank a quarter of an hour ago. 
—How long has your friend been im Spain }—He has been there 
this month.—How often have you seen the | king T—I saw him more 
than ten times when I was in Paris.—When did you meet my 
brother f—I met him a fortnight ago.— Where did you meet him — 
In (Auf) the great square (Plaß) before the thoatre.—Did he do 33 
any harm ?—He did me no harm, for he is a very good boy.—Has 
your son Jong been able to read I— These two days only. — With 
(Bei) whom has he learnt it }—He has learnt it with (bei) the Ger- 


man tutor.—How long have you been spending your time im study-, 


ing t——Nearly these twenty years. —Have you purchased anythin 
to-day !—I have purchased something—What have you bought 
—I have bought three casks of wine and thirty pounds of sugar.— 
Have you not bought any stockings ‘—I have bought nine pair of 
them.—Have you also bought handkerchiefs —I have bought two 
dozen of them.—Why have you not bought gold rmgs!—I could 
not buy anything more, for I had no more money.—Are there many 
soldiers in your country !—There is a regiment of three thousand 
men there.—How long have I kept your cousin’s money 1— You 
have kept it almost a year. (See end of Lesson XXXIV. 


. SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON.— Sechs and sechjigste 
Lection. 


Just now. So eben. 
I have just seen your brother. 36 habe fo chen Sheen Bruder gefes 
en. 


att 
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He has just written. Gr bat fo eben geſchrieben. 
The men have just arrived. Die Leute find fo eben angefommen. 
To spend money. Ausgeben*. 


How much have you spent to- Wieviel haben Sie heute ausgegeben ? 

ay , 
To spend (to eat, to consume). Verzehren. 

What am I to pay 1 t Was habe ich verzehrt 7 

How much has he spent at the } nt hat er bei dem Wirthe 
inn ? 

He has fifty crowns a month to + Gr b hat den Monat fünfzig Thaler 
live upon. gu verzehren. 


To squander, to to dissipate, Verfh@wenden. 


wealth. 
The landlord, the innkeeper, . der with: ; 
-the wealth, the fortune, Das Bermögen 5 
entire, whole. ganz. 


t eaber find Sie? Wo-find Sie 


Was für ein Landsmann“ find Sie? 


From Venice, Gen (aus) Venedig. 
From London. on (ans) London. 
I am from Dresden. Ich bin ans Dresden. 


Obs. A. The syllable er is the characteristic termi- 
nation of the masculine gender,” and signifies the per- 
son that performs or is accustomed to perform the thing 
expressed by the verb. This syllable joined to the 
name of a town or country, forms a substantive de- 
noting the man born in such a town or country. Ex. 


He has aqoandere all his Gr bat ein ganzes Wermögen vers 


What countryman are you } 


He is a saddler, er ift ein Sattler ; 
a baker, ein Bader ;° 
a locksmith, ein Sdhloffer ; 3 

the lock, das Schloß; 3 

the saddle, der Sattel ; 

tho key, der Schlüuſſel. 


a The plural of ber Landsmann, the countryman, one of the same country, 
is Ranbdélente. Its feminine is Landsmänzin, country-woman, a woman of the 
same country. This word must not be mistaken for ber Landmann, the coun- 
tryman, farmer, rustic, the plural of which is Landleute. 

b For this reason most substantives of this termination are of the mascu- 


line fender 
ce Derived from baden, to bake. 
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He is from Berlin, + Ex ift ein Berliner. 
Are you an Englishman? Sind Sic ein Engländer f 
Whence do you come } EBoher farm Sie bes ? 
I come from Paris. Ich komme von Parié. 
Dienen (governs the dative). 
To serve, to wait upon. Bedienen (governs the acca- 


sative). 
To serve some one, or towait Semandem dienen 
upon some one. 


To be in one’s service. Bei JZemandem dienen 
Has he been in your service? Bat er bei Ihnen gedient ? 
Does he serve you well? Bedient er Sie gut? 
He serves me very well. Er bedient mid) fehr gut. 
This is to no purpose (of no use). T Das dient gu nidté. 
Do you choose any of it} f Kann id Ihnen damit dienen ? 
It will not d o for me. : t Damit iff mir nicht gedient. 
Werberben® (verb. act. and 
neut. irreg.). 
To spoil. Zu Schanden maden (a val- 
gar expression). 
Thou spoilest—he spoils. Du verdiröft, er verdickt. (Imp. 
verdarb.) 
You have spoiled my book. Sic haben mein Buch verdorben. 
My book is spoiled. Mein Buch ift verderben (zu Schan⸗ 
den gemacht). 
Has he spoiled my hat ? Hat er meinen Hut verdorben (zu 
Schanden gemacht) ? 
To damage. Befhädigen. 
That hat fits you well. Diefer Hut ficht Ihnen gut. 
How does this hat fit me ? Wie fteht mir diefer Out ? 
It does not fit you. Er ftcht Ihnen nicht gut. 
Most lovely, charming. Allerliebft.d 
Admirably. Wunderfchön. 


To dress, to fit, to sit well. Kleiden 


Obs. B. The verb fleiben, when it signifies to fit, to 
sıt well, is neuter; but when it means to dress, to clothe, 
it is active, and governs the accusative in both signi- 
fications. 


« Aller is the genitive plural of the word all, all. It is sometimes thus 
Joined to the superlative to give it more strength. 
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That hat fits you admirably well. Dicer Hut Heidet Ste allerliebſt. 


That coat fits him. Diefer Rod kleidet ihn gut. 
My father clothes me. Mein Vater Fleidet mich 
God clothes the poor. Gott Heidet die Arnien. 


The man with the blue coat. Der Mann mit dem blauen Kleide. 
How was the child dressed ? Wie war das Kind gekleidet ? 


It was dressed in green. + G6 war grün geflerdet. 
How large! ‘ 
Of what size? Lie grep ? 


How high? of what height? Wie hod? 
How deep? of whatdepth! Wie tief? 
Of what height is his house? Wie hoc ift fein Haus ? 


It is nearly thirty feet high. Gs ift ungefähr dreifig Kuß 
8 (Lesson LXV. Obs. C) bed 
True. Wahr. 
Is it true that his house has been Sift e8 wahr, daß fein Haus abges 
burnt? brannt ift ? 
It is true. Es ift wahr. 
Is it vi (meaning, Is it not } Nicht wahr ? 
true ! 
The philosopher, der Weltweife, der Philofoph (gen. 


en). 
EXERCISES. 156. 


Who is the man who has just spoken to you !—He is a learned 
man.— What has the shoemaker just brought !—He has brought the 
boots and shoes which he has made us.—Who are the men that 
have just arrived "They are philosophers.—Of what country are 
they —They are from London. —Who is the man who has just 
started }—He is an Englishman, who has squandered away (vers 
(ehmenbet) all his fortune in France. — What countryman are you }—~ 

am a Spaniard, and my friend is an Italian.— Wilt thou go for 
the locksmith — Why must I go for the locksmith !—He (Derfete) 
must make me a key, for I have lost the one belonging to my room 
(den meines 3immers).— Where did your uncle dine yesterday I 
He dined at the innkeeper’s.—How much did he spend 1—He spent 
three florins.—How much has he a month to live upon }—He has 
two hundred florins a month to live upon. —Must I go for the sad- 
dier*—You must go for him, for he must mend the saddle.—Have 
you seen any one at the market ?—I have seen a good many people 
there.—How were they dressed I—Some were dressed in blue, 
some in green, some in yellow, and several in red. 


157. 


Who are those men !—The one who is dressed in grey is my 
neighbour, and the one with the black coat the physician, whose 
son has given my neighbour a blow with a stick.—Who is the maa 
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with the coat 7—He is one of my relations.—Are you from 
Berlin 1-—No, I am from Dresden.—How much money have your 
children spent to-day !—They have spent but little; they have 
spent but one florin.—Does that man serve you well 1—He does 
serve me well; but he spends too much.—Are you willing to take 
this servant 1—I am willing to take him if he will serve me — Can ° 
I take this servant 1—Y ou can take him, for he has served me very 
well.—How long is it since he (first) served you?—It is but two 
months since. Has he served you long !—He has served me (for) 
six years.—How much did you give him a year (des Sabres) t— 
gave him five hundred francs without clothing him. —Did he board 
(&6) with (bei) you !—He did board with me.—What did you give 
him to eat tI pre him whatever (von allem, twat) I ate.-—Were 
you pleased with him !—I was much (ehr) pleased with him. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





SIXTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben und sechjigste 


Lertion. 
To trust with. Anvertrauen. 
To entrust, to confide, to commit Vertrauen. 


in confidence. 
I trust you with my money. Ich vertraue Ihnen mein Geld an. 
He has trusted me with his mo- Gr hat mir fein Geld anvertraut. 
ney. 
I entrust you with a secret. Ich vertraue Ihnen ein Gcheims 


nif. 
To unbosom one’s self to one. + Sid Semandem vertrauen. 


| The secret, das Geheimniß (plur. e*). 
Te keep anything secret. Etwas geheim halten. 
Imperf. hielt. 
I have kept it secret. Sch habe es geheim gehalten. 
t (adjective). Gebeim. 
To pity. Beflagen. 
With all my heart. t Bon ganzem Herzen. 
Do you pity that man? Beklagen Sie diefen Mann ? 
I do pity him with all my heart. Sch beflage ihn von ganzem Hers 
zen. 
To offer—offered. Anbieten" —angeboten 
Imperf. bot. 
I offer it you. Sch biete es Shnen an. 


» Neuter nouns terminating in f, add ¢ to all cases of the plural without 
softening the radical vowel. . p pi 
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From. Tür (a preposition governing 
the accusative). 


. Sorge für etwas tragen”. 
To take care of something. Sees: in Acht nehmen*. 


Neut. 


To take care of it. } nee is ihn es beforgen. 


To take care of the hat. De oe Me wohnen“, 

Impe 
Do you take care of of your clothes? Nehmen Sie hve Kleider in Air 
I do take care of them. t Ich uchme fie in Acht. 


Obs. A. There are in German many substantives, 
adverbs and other words and expressions ¥ which form 
one signification with the verb, as: auswendig lernen, to 
learn by heart ;> gern effen*, to like to eat (Lesson 
LIV.) ; {dpuldig fein®, to owe (Lesson XLVII.), &c. These 
are placed exactly like the separable particles {Lesson 
XXV.), but are never joined to the verh, 


Bellen Cie für mein Pferd fers 


Will you take care of my horse?< gen 
Been Cie min pferd beforgen * 
. , wi r forgen. 
1 will take caro of it. Ich will es beforgen. 
To take care. Sorgen, beforgen. 


The merckant of Hambarg. Der Hantburger Kaufmann. 


Obs. B. The genitive of names of towns is gener- 
ally expressed in German by an adjective. This is 
formed b adding the syllable er to the name, and is 
indeclina Ex. 


SINGULAR. Prorat. 


Nom. der Leipziger Student —bdie) Leip⸗ 

The student } Gen. ded Leipziger Studenten —ber | giger 
of Leipzie. ) Dar. dem Leipziger Stubdenten—den ( Staus 
Aco. den Leipziger Studenten —die ) denten. 


b This and the above © Cxamples show that such a construction is not alte- 
gether unusual in Englis 


< The first ef these swe expreesians is the beat 
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The citizen (burgess) of London, der Londoner Bürger; 
the citizen of Paris, der Parifer Bürger ; 
the beer of Strasburg, das Straßburger Bier. 


EXEROISES. 158. 


Are there many philosophers in your coantry }—There are as 
many there as in yours.—How does this hat fit me !—It fits yow 
very well.—How does this hat fit your brother !—It fits him ad- 
mirably.—Is your brother as tall (Gee) as you '—He is taller than 
I, but I am older than he.—How high is this man ?—He is five 
feet, four mches high.—How high is the house of our landlord — 
It is sixty feet high.—Is your well deep !—Yes, Sir, for it is fifty 
feet deep.—How long have those men been in your father’s service ¢ 
—They have been in his service already more than three years.— 
Has your cousin been long at Paris ?—He has been there nearly 
six years—Who has spoiled my knife ?7—Nobody has spoiled it, 
for it was spoiled when we were in want of it.—Is it trae that your 
uncle has arrived ?—I assure you that he has arrived.—Is it true 
that the king has assared you of his assistance ?—I assure you that 
it is true.—Is it true that the six thoasand men whom we were ex- 
pecting have arrived ?—I have heard so.— Will you dine with us ? 
—I cannot dine with you, for I have just eaten.— Will your brother 
drink a glass (of) wine !—He cannot drink, for, I assure you, he 
has just drunk.—Do you throw away yous hat 1—I do not throw it 
away, for it fits me admirably.—Does your friend sell his coat 1— 
He does not seit it, for it fits him most beautifully.—There are many 
learned men in Berlin, are theve not (nicht wahr) * asked Cavier a 
man from Berlin (der Berliner). Not so many as when you were 
there, answered the man from Berlin. 


159. 


Why do you pity that man ?7—I pity him, because he has trusted 
a merchant of Hamburg with his money, and the man (diefer) will 
not return it to him.—Do you trust this citizen with anything !—I 
do not trust him with anything.—Has he already kept anything 
from you? «Ihnen etwas behatten).—I have never trasted him with 
anything, so that he has never kept anything from me.—Will you 
trust my father with your money t—I will trust him with it. — What 
secret has my son entrusted you with ?—I cannot entrust you with 
that with which he has entrusted me, for he has desired (bitten*) 
me to keep it secret.—Whom do you entrust with your secrets }— 
I entrust nobody with them, so that nobody knows them.—Has 
our brother been rewarded —He’has on the contrary been pun- 
ished ; but I beg you to keep it secret, for no one knows it.— What 
has happened to him ?—I will tell your what has happened to him, 
if you promise me to keep it secret.—Do you promise me to keep 
it secret !—I promise your for I pity him with all my heart. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


x 
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SIKTY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und sechjigste 
Lection. 
- Each man. Seder Menſch. 
Each child. Sedes Kind. 
Every one. Sedermann. 


The whole world. Die ganze Welt. 


Obs. A. Sedermann adds 8 in the genitive, and re- 
mains invariable in the other cases, thus: 


Nom. Jedermann. 


Every one, every body. Gen. gierzuunns, 


Acc. Sedermann. 
Every thing (meaning all). Alles. 


Obs. B. Alles, all,taken substantively, is put in the 
neuter gender singular. Ex. 


_ He knows every thing. Gr fonn alles. 
I have seen all. Ich habe alles gefehen. 
He is fit for any thing. t Gr ift zu allen gu gebrauchen. 


Obs. C. Ganz, whole, entire, is used with the article, 
but all, all, is never used with it. 


The whole town. Die ganze Stadt. 
The whole society. Die ganze Gefellfhaft. 
is whole wealth. 
All his fortune. L Sein ganzes Vermögen. 
The walk (meaning the place to der Spazierplaß ; 
walk in), 
the concert, Gon 
the walk (meaning the walking), der "Spaziergang 
There were many people in the Es waren viel Leute auf den Spas 


~ 


walk (at the concert). 1 Sivoo (im Concert). 

I have cut his finger. ihn in den Finger ges 
ni 

He has cut my leg. t& bat midi in das Bein geſchnit⸗ 
ten. 

He has cut off his finger. Gr hat ihm den Finger abgefchnitten. 

He has cut it off. Er Hat ihn ihm abgekhnitten. 

Entirely. Gaͤnzlich. 


To bring along with one. WMitbringen*. 


Have you come quite alone! Sind Sie ganz allein gefommen ? 
. 9 


Ne Da iin cinta nae NE ee. ee - -_ 
. u NZ 


= 
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Obs. D. Allen, as a conjunction, has the same signifi- 
cation as aber, but ; as an adverb it signifies alone. 


No, I have brought all my men Mein, ich habe alle meine Leute mits 
along with me. gebracht. 

He has brought all his menalong Gr hat alle feine Leute mitgebracht. 
with him. - 

Have you brought your brother Haben Sie Ihren Bruder mitges 
along with you } brat? 

I have brought him along with Ich habe ihn mitgebracht. 
me. 

Have you told the groom to bring Haben Sie dem Stallknecht gefagt, mir 
me the horse ? das Pferd zu bringen ? 

. The groom, der Stallknecht. 


Unweit, in der Nähe (go 
verns the genitive). 


Near. Bei (governs the dative). 
Neben (governs the dative and 
accus.). 
Near me. Neben mir. 
| Bei dem Feuer. 
Near the fire. Am Feuer. 
Vor dem Feuer. 
Near the castle. Unweit des Schloffee.* 
Where do you live 1 Wo wohnen Sie? 
I live near the castle. Sh wohne unweit des Schloſſes. 
What are you doing near the fire? Was thun Sie bei dem Feuer ? 
To fall. Gallen (takes fein for its auxi- 
liary). 
Thou fallest—he falls. Du faͤllſt — er fällt. 
Fallen. ' Gefallen. 


Fell (Imperf.). Fiel. 
To drop (meaning to let fall). Fallen laffen® 


Has he dropt anything ! Hat er etwas fallen laffen ? ’ 
He has not dropt anything. Er hat nichts fallen laffen. 
To hinder, to prevent. Verbhindern. 


You hinder me from sleeping. Sie verhindern mich zu khlafen. 


EXERCISES. 160. 


Whom do you pity !—I pity your friend.—Why do you pity 
him 7—I pity him because he is ill.—Do the merchants of Berlin 


® Das Echloß, the castle, is declined exactly like das Schloß, the lock. 


»”- 
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py anybody !—They pity nobody.—Do you offer me anything }— 
offer you a gold ring.—What has my father offered you 1—He 
has offered me a fine book.—To whom do you offer those fine 
horses 1—I offer them to the French officer —Do you offer that fine 
carriage to my uncle 1—I do offer it to him.—Dost thou offer thy 
retty little dog to these good children 1—I do offer it to them, for 
love them with all my heart.— What have the citizens of Stras- 
burg offered you !—They have offered me good beer and salt-meat 
falgenes Flet{h).——-To whom do you offer money !—I offer some to 
ose Parisian citizens, who have assured me of their assistance.— 
Will you take care of my clothes t—I will take care of them.— Wilt 
thou take care of my hat !—I will take care of it.—Are you taki 
care of the book which I lent you !—I am taking care of will 
this man take care of my horse ?—He will take care of it. Who 
will take care of my servant 7—The landlord will take care of him. 
—Does your servant take care of your horses !—He does take care 
of them.—Is he taking care of your clothes !—He is taking care of 
them, for he brushes them every morning.—Have you ever drunk 
Strasburg beer }—I have never drunk any.—Is it long since you ate 
Leipzic bread 1—It is almost three years since I ate any. 


161. 


Have you hurt my brother-in-law !—I have not hurt him; but he 
has cut my finger.— What has he cut your finger with !—With the 
knife which you had lent him.—Why have you given that boy a 
blow with your fist —Because he hindered me from sleeping.— 
Has anybody hindered you from writing —Nobody has hindered 
me from writing; but I have hindered somebody from hurting your 
cousin.—Has your father arrived *—Every body says that he has 
arrived; but I have not seen him yet.—Has the physician hurt 


‘your son ?—He has hurt him, for he, has cut his finger.—Have they 


eut off this man’s leg !—They have cut it off entirely.—Are you 
pleased with your servant t—I am much (fehr) pleased with him, 
for he is fit for anything.— What does he know ?—He knows every 
thing.—Can he ride on horse-back !—He can.—Has your brother 
returned at last from Germany t—He has returned thence, and has 
brought you a fine horse.—Has he told his groom to bring it to me ? 
— He has told him to bring it to you.—Whatdo you think (fagen) of 
(ju) that horse !—I think (fage) that it is a fine and good one, and 
(I) beg you to lead it into the stable-—In what did you spend your 
time yesterday }—I went to the public walk (der Spasirrplaß), and 
afterwards to the concert.— Were there many people in the public 
walk ?—There were many people there. | 


162. 


What did you see at the concert 7?—I saw many people.— What 
did you do after the concert !—I went to the inn (das Mirthehaue) 
in order to dine. —Have you dined well !—I have dined very well, 
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bat £ have spent too much.—How much have you spent f—I have 
spent nearly two florins and a half.—Is the fare (Speifet man) good 
at your inn !—It is very good; but every thing is so dear, that one 
must be rich to dine there.—Have you dropt anything ?—I have 
dropt nothing ; but my cousin dropt some money.—Who picked it 
ap !—Some men who were passing by picked it up.—Have they 
returned it to him !—They have returned it to him, for they were 
good people.— Where were you going to when E met you this morn- 
ng 1-1 was going to my uncle.— Where does he live 7—He lives 
near the castle.— What mews has (fagt) your uncle —He has no 
news.— What has happened to him ?—A little misfortane has hap- 
pened to him.—Wil] you tell me what has happened to him t!—I 
will tell it you; but I beg you to keep it secret.—3 promise you td 
tell it to nobody.—Will you tell me now what has happened to 
him ‘—He fell as (alg) he was going to the theatre.—Is ho ill 
He is very ill.—I pity him from my heart, if he is ill.—Have you 
succeeded in finding a hat that fits you well !—I have succeeded in 
finding one.—How does it fit you !—It fits me admirably. (See 
end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-NINTH LESSON.— Nenn und sechzigste 


’ Lection. 
Far. Weit. 
How far? Wie weit? 
How far is it from here to Ber- Wie weit ift es von hier nad) Bers 
lin? lin 
Is it far from here to Berlin?! Iſt es weit von hier nad Berlin ? 
It is far. Es ift weit. 
It is not far. _ 8 ift nicht weit. 
How many miles is it} Wieviel Meilen find cs 7 
It is twenty miles. Es find zwanzig Meilen. 
he mile, die Meile (a feminine noun®). 
It is almost a hundred and thirty Es find beinahe hundert und dreißig 
miles from here to Berlin. Meilen von hier nad Berlin. 
It is nearly a hundred miles from Es find ungefähr hundert Meilen von 
Berlin to Vienna. Berlin nach Wien. 
To like better. Lieber mögen.» 


Part. past gemodt. 
Imperf. mochte 


I like better, thou likest better, Ich mag lieber, du magft lieber, ex 
he likes better. mag lieber. 


: 1} 
a A German mile is equal to four English miles and a half. 
b Lieber is the compnrative to gern. (See Lessons XXXIX. and LIV.) 


— — Tg Tr 
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Than. Als, als daß. 
Ich mag lieber hier bleiben ale aus⸗ 


1 like staying here bettér than geben. 
going out. Sch vite lieber Hier, als daß ich auss 
gehe. 
Mögen Sie lieber fchreiben ale fpres 
Do you like to writebetterthan J} chen? 
to speak ? Schreiben Sic lieber, als daß Sie ſpre⸗ 
| chen ? 


sch mag lieber fprechen als ſchrei⸗ 

I like to speak better than to ben. , 

write. . Ich fpreche lieber, als daß ich fehreis 
be. 


He likes to play better than to Gr mag lieber ſpielen als ftubir 


study. ren. 
He likes to do both. Gr thut beides gern. 
I like beef better than mutton. + Sc effe lieber Minds als Kalbs 
fleifch.e 


He likes beer better than wine. { Cr trinkt licher Bier alé Wein. 

Do you like bread better than ¢ Gffen Sie lieber Brod als Kä⸗ 
cheese ? fe? 

I like neither the one nor the Ich effe keins ven beiden gern. 
other. 

I like tea as much as coffee. Sch trinke eben fo gern Thee wie 


Kaffee. 
The calf, das Kalb. 
Quick, Jast. Geſchwind, [hnell. 
Slow, slowly. fangfam. 
He eats quicker than I. Gr ift gefchwinder als ich. 
Do you learn as fast as I} Lernen Sie fo ſchnell wie ich ? 
I learn faster than you. Sch lerne fehneller als Sie. 
I donot understand you, because Ich verftche Sie nicht, weil Sie zu 
you speak too fast. ſchnell fprechen. 
Cheap. Wohlfeil. 
Does he sell cheap? Verkauft er wohlfeil? 
He does not sell dear. Er verfauft nicht theuer. 
He has sold tome very dear. Gr hat mir fehr theuer verkauft. 
So. S 0. 
So much. So viel. 


e When two or more compounds terminate in the same component word, 
this is joined only to the last, and a German hyphen (+) is placed after the 
re. Ex. der Gins und Außgang, the entrance and exit; er tft ein guter 
Eprach⸗ und Schreiblehrer, he is a master of languages and of writing; 
Rind⸗ und Schöpfenfleifch, beef mutton; aufs und jumachen, to open and 
to shut; instead of der Gingang und Ausgang, der Spradlebrer und Ecbreibs 
lehrer, Rindfleife und Echöpfenfleifch, an aden und zumachen. 
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This man sells every thing so Dicfer Mann verfauft alles fo theuer, 
very dear that one cannot buy daß man nichts bei ihm faufer 
any thing of him. fann. 


II In a sentence in which the verb ought to stand 
at the end (Lesson XLVII.), when the auxiliary fein* 
or werben*, or one of the verbs bitrfen*, fonnen*, laffen*, 
mögen”, müffen*, follen*, wollen*, is added to an infini- 
tive, it must be placed immediately after that infini- 
tive, as is seen in the above example. 


I do not know what you wish to Ich weiß nicht, was Sie fagen wol⸗ 


say. (en. ; 
You speak so fast that I cannot Sie fprechen fo fehnell, daß id) Sie 
understand you. nicht verftehen fann. 
{assure you that he wishes to Sch verfichere Sie, daß er Sie fpres 
speak to you. den will. 
To drink. Trinken*, 
Drank. Trank (Imperf.). 


Do you drink tea or coffee ! Trinken Sie Thee oder Kaffee ? 
I drink neither the one nor the Ich trinfe keins von beiden. 


other. 
What do you drink in the morn- Was trinken Ste des Morgens ? 
ing 


EXERCISES. 163. 


How far is it from Paris to London t—It is nearly (beinahe) a 
hundred miles from Paris to London.—Is it far from here to Ham- 
burg ?—It is far.—Is it far from here to Vienna !—It is almost a 
hundred and forty miles from here to Vienna.—Is it further from 
Berlin to Dresden than from Leipzic to Berlin —It is further from 
Berlin to Dresden than from Leipzic to Berlin. —How far is it from 
Paris to Berlin?—It is almost a hundred and thirty miles fram here 
to Berlin.—Do you intend to go to Berlin soon *—I do intend to go 
thither soon.— Why do you wish to go this time ?—In order to buy 

ood books and a good horse there ; and to see my good friends.— 

8 it long since you were there !—It is nearly two years since I was 
there.—Do you not go to Vienna this year !—I do not go thither, 
for it is too far from here to Vienna.—ls it long since you saw 
your Hamburg friend !—I saw him but a fortnight ago.—Do your - 
scholars like to learn by heart!—They do not like to learn by 
heart; they like reading and writing better than learning by heart.— 
Do you like beer better than cider —I like cider better than beer. 
—Does your brother like to play !—He likes to study better than 
to play.—Do you like meat better than bread ?—I like the latter 
better than the former.—Do you like to drink better than to eat? 
—I like to eat better than to drink ; but my uncle likes to drink 
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better than to eat.—Does your brother-in-law like meat better than 
fish 1—He Jikes fish better than meat.—Do you like to write better 
than to speak !—I like to do both.—Do you like fowl better than 
fish 1—Do you like good honey better than sugar !—I like neither. 


164. 


Does your father like coffee better than tea !—He likes neither. 
—What do you drink in the morning !—I drink a glass of water 
with a little sugar; my father drinks good coffee, my younger bro- 
ther good tea, and my brother-in-law a glass of good wine.—Can 

ou understand me ?—No, Sir, for you speak too fast.— Will you 

e kind enough (fo gut fein) not to speak so fast (fangfamer ju fpre= 
chen) 1—I will not speak so fast if you will listen to me.—Can you 
understand what my brother tells you —He speaks so fast, that I 
cannot understand him.—Can your pupils understand you !—They 
understand me when I speak slowly ; for in order to be understood 
one must speak slowly.—Why do you not bay anything of that 
merchant !—I had a mind to buy several dozen of handkerchiefs, 
some cravats, and a white hat of him; but he sells so dear that I 
cannot buy anything of him.—Will you take me to another ?7—I 
will take you to the son of the one whom you bought of last year. 
—Does he sell as dear as this (one) !—He sells cheaper.—Do you 
like going to the theatre better than going to the concert ?!—I do 
like going to the concert as well as going to the theatre; but I do 
not like going to the public walk, for there are too many people 
there.—Do your children like learning Italian better than Spanish 7 
—They do not like to learn either; they only like ta learn Ger- 
man.—Do they like to speak better than to write I— They like to do 
neither.—Do you like mutton !—I like beef better than mutton.— 
Do your children like cake better than bread t-— They like both.— 
Has he read all the books which he bought #—He bought so many 
of them, that he cannot read them all.—Do you wish to write some 
letters 1—I have written so many of them, that I cannot write any 
more. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH LESSON.—Siecbenjigste Lection. 


OF REFLEXIVE VERBS. 


When the action falls upon the agent, and the ob- 
jective case refers to the same person as the nomina- 
tive, the verb is called reflexive. 

In reflexive verbs the pronoun of the object is of the 
same person as that of the subject, and stands either 
in the dative or the accusative, according as the verb 
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governs the one or the other case. In the third person 
singular and plural it is always fid), whether the verb 


governs the dative or accusative. 


A REFLEXIVE VERB GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 
To disguise myself—to disguise Mid) verftellen — Uné verſtellen. 


ourselves. 


To disguise thyself—to disguise Did verſtellen — Euch verftellen. 


yourselves. 


A REFLEXIVE VERB GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 
To represent to myself—to re- Mir vorftellen — Uns vorftcllen. 


present to ourselves. 


To represent to thyself—to re- Dir vorftellen — Euch vorftellen. . 


present to yourselves. 


8 


THIRD PERSON FOR ALL GENDERS. 
Singular and Plural Dative and Accusative. 


To disguise one’s self—to repre- Sich verftellen — ſich vorftellen. 


sent to one’s self. 


N 7 The personal pronoun of reflexive verbs is 
placed after the verb as in English; and so are all 
other personal pronouns when they are not in the no- 


minative. 


Obs. A. There is no real reflexive verb in English, 
that is to say, such as cannot be used otherwise ; but 
in German, there are many, as for instance the follow- 
ing, which govern the accusative : 


To rejoice. 
To be ashamed. 
To look back. 


Do you see yourself ? 

I do see myself. 

Thou cuttest thyself. 
He cuts himself. 

I ain afraid to go thither. 
They burn themselves. 


To flatter. 


Dost thou flatter thyself 1 
Ido not flatter myself. 


Sid freuen. 
Sich ſchamen. 
Sich umfehen*. Imperf. fab. 


Schen Sic ih? (Sehet Ihr Eud 1 
Ich fehe mid. 

Du fchneideft Dich. 

Gr fihneidet fid. 

Sch fürchte mich hinzugeben. 

Sie brennen fich. 


Schmeichel n (governs the da- 
tive). 


Sahnrcidelft Du Dir? . 
Sch ſchmeichle mir nicht. 
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We do not flatter ourselves. Wir ſhmeicheinn uns nid 


He disguises himself. Er verftellt fich. 

You represent to yourself, Sie ftellen fi ver. 

To fear some one. Jemanden fürchten. 

To be afraid of somebody. Eich ver Jemandem fürchten. 

I am not afraid of him. Ich fürchte mich nicht vor ihm. 

I do not fear him. Sch fürchte thn nicht. 

Of whom are you afraid 4 Ber wen fürchten Sie fic 7 

Whom do you fear } Wen fürchten Sie? 

To enjo somethin : . . 

To ae one’s ei in doing CO am ‚d itvertreib mit etwas 
something. gen. 

To pass away the time. Die Beit vertreiben". 

To drive away. Bertreiben®. 

Driven away. Vertrieben. 

Drove away. Vertrieb (Imperf.). 

The pastime, the diversion. Der Zeitvertreib. 

In what do you amuse yourself? Womit vertreiben Sie ſich die Zeit? 

I amuse myself in reading. Sch vertreibe mir die Zeit mit Lefer. 

He diverts himself in playing. Cr vertreibt fic) die Zeit mit Spielen. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 


Each or each § Seber, jede, jedes. 
one. Ein jeder, eine jede, ein jedes. (Sedermann.) 


Obs. B. Seder, jede, jedes, has no plural, and is de- 
clined like all, with the characteristic termination of 
the article (Lesson XLIX.). Preceded by the indefinite 
article, it is declined like an adjective preceded by this 
article. 


Every man has his taste. Seder Menfch hat feinen Geſchmack. 
Each of you. Ein jeder von Euch 
Every body speaks of it. Sedermann pete davon. 
Each man amuses himself as he Gin jeder vertreibt fic) die Zeit wie 
likes. es ihm gefällt. 
Each one amuses himself in the Gin jeder vertreibt ſich die Zeit fo gut 
best way he can. er kann. 
The taste, der Geſchmack. 


To mistake, to be mistaken. Sich irren, fid täufhen. 


Every man is liable to mistake. Jeder Menſch fann fich irren. 
You are mistaken. Sie irren fi. 


To soil. Beſchmutzen, ſchmutzig machen. 
To deceive. Betriigen® (betriegen*). 
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Deceived. | Betrogen (past part.) Imperf. Ser 
tr 
He has cheated me of a hundred Gr bat mich um hundert Shaler bee 
crowns. tregen. 
At (over). Ueber (a preposition governi 
the dative and accusative). * 
To rejoice at something. Sih Über etwas freuen. 


I rejoice at your happiness. Ich freue mid über Ihr Glück. 
At what does your uncle rejoice? Worüber freut ſich She Oheim ? 


Te believe. Glauben. 


This verb requires the person in the dative, and the 
thing in the accusative. It governs also the accusa- 
tive with the preposition an. 


Do you believe that man ! Glauben Sie diefem Manne ? 
I do not believe him. Sch glaube Shm nicht. 
Do you believe what I am tell- Glauben Sie mir, was ih Shnen 
ing ou } fage ? 
elieve in God. Sch glaube an Gett. 
The God, der Gott (plural Götter) ; 


the story-teller, the liar, Der Lügner. | 
To utter a falsehood, to lie. enden (port. past gelegen, Imperf. 
9 


’ (See the Continuation of this Lesson Page 211.) 


Exercises. 165. 


Have you written long or short letters !—I have written (both) 
long and short ones.—Have you many apples !—I have so man 
of them that I do not know which I shall (fol) eat.—Do you wis 
to give anything to these children !—They have studied so badly, 
that I do not wish to give them anything.—What is this man re- 
joicing at !—He is rejoicing at the luck which has happened to his 

rother.— What dost thou rejoice at !—I rejoice at the good fortune 
that has happened to you.—What do your children rejoice at — 
They rejoice at seeing you.—Do you rejoice at the happiness ot 
my father ?--I do rejoice at it.—What does your uncle say to my 
happiness !—He rejoices at it from his heart.—Do you flatter my 
brother !—I do not flatter him.—Does this master flatter his pu- 
pils 1—He does not flatter them.—Is he pleased with them 1—He 
is much (ſehr) ꝓleased (zufrieden) with them when they learn well; 
but he is highly (fehr) ispleased with them when they do not learn 
well.—Do you flatter me !—-I do not flatter you, for I love you.— 
Do you see yourself in that small looking-glass ?—I do see myself 
in it.—Can your friends see themselves in that large looking- 
glass ?—hey can see themselves therein.— Why do you not re 
main near the firei— Because I am afraid of burning myself.— 
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Does this man make his firet—He does not make it, for he is“ 
afraid of burning himself.—Do you fear me ?—I do not fear you.— 
Do you fear those ugly men ?—I do not fear them, for they hurt 
nobody.—Why do those children run away !—They run away, be- 
cause they are afraid of you.—Do you run away before your ene- 
mies 1—I do not run away before them, for I do not fear them. 


166. 


In what do your children amuse themselves — They amuse 
themselves in studying, writing, and playing.—In what do you 
amuse yourself ?—I amuse myself in the best way I can, for I read 
good books, and I write to my friends.—In what do you amuse 
yourself when you have nothing to do at home ?—I go to the play 
and to the concert, for every one amuses himself in the best way 
he can.—Every man has his taste; what is yours !—Mine is to 
study, to read a good book, to go to the theatre, the concert, the 
ball, and the public walk, and to ride on horseback.—Has that 
physician done any harm to your child!—He has cut his finger 
(e8 in den Finger), but he has not done him any harm; so you are 
mistaken, if you believe that he has done him any harm.—Why do 
you listen to that man !—I listen to him, bat I do not believe him ; 
for I know that he is a story-teller.—How do you know that he is 
a story-teller —He does not believe in God; and all those who 
do not believe in God are story-tellers..—Why does your cousin 
not brush his hat?—He does not brush it, because he is afraid of 
soiling his fingers (fic die Finger).— What does my neighbour tell 
you !—He tells me that you wish to buy his horse; but I know 
that he is mistaken, for you have no money to buy it.—What do 
they say at the market !—They say that the enemy is beaten.—Do 

ou believe it —I do believe it, because every one says 80.— Why 

ave you bought that book 1—I bought it, because I wanted it to 
learn German ; and because every one spoke of it. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 


CONTINUATION OF THE SEVENTIETH LESSON. 
Folge der siebenzigsten Lection. 


When a proposition has no definite subject, the 
English, in order to avoid the pronouns they, people, 
&c., use the verb in the passive voice ; and say: I was 
told, instead of, They told me; It was given to me, in- 
stead of, They gave it to me. This is expressed in Ger- 
man by means of the’ indefinite pronoun man, one, as 
in French by on. Ex. 
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I am told that he is arrived. Man fagt mir, daß er angefoumen 
: t 


A knife was given to him to cut man ab ihm ein Meffer, fein Bred 
‘his bread, and he cut his zu fhneiden, und cr ſchnitt fich in 


finger. den Finger. 
PERFECT OF REFLEXIVE VERBS. 
Have you cut yourself? Haben Sic fich gefchnitten 7 
I have not cut myself. Sch habe mich nicht gefchnitten. 


Have those men cut themselves? Haben fid) diefe Männer gefchnitten ? 
They have not cut themselves. Gie haben fidy nicht gefdnitten. 


Hast thou hurt thyself? Haft Du Dir weh gethan 7 
I have not hurt myself. Sch habe mir nicht weh gethan. 
Who has cut himself! Mer hat fich gefchnitten ? 
I have cut my finger. T Sch habe mid in den Finger ges 
fhnitten. 
I have rejoiced. i Sch habe mich gefreut (gefreuct). 
I have flattered myself. ch habe mir gefchmeichelt. 
Thou hast cut thyself. Du haft Dich gefchnitten. 
He has flattered himself. Er hat fic gefchmeichelt. 
We have been afraid. t a haben uns gefürchtet. 
. + She habt Gud geirrt. 
You have mistaken. + Sie haben fich scirrt 
To pull out. Ausreißen*. 
He pulls out his hair. + Er reißt fid) Die Haare and. 
He has pulled out his hair. + Gr hat fich die Haare auggeriffen. 
He has cut his hair. + Er hat fic) die Haare abgefdnit- 
ten. 
I have had my hair cut. t * habe mir die Haare ſchneiden 
laſſen. 
I have cut my nails. + Sch habe mir die Nägel abgekhnits 
ten. 
The hair, das Haar (plur. e). 
Zu Bette gehen®. 
To go to bed. 3 Schlafen gehen*. 
Sich legen. 
To get up, to rise. Aufftehen*. 
Do you rise early 1 Stehen Sie früh auf? 
I rise at sun-rise. Sch ftehe mit Sonnenaufgang auf. 
Sch gehe mit Sonnenuntergang zu 
I go to bed at sun-set. 3 Bette. 
Ich lege mid) mit Connenuntergang, 


At what time did you go to bed? Um weiche Beit find Sie zu Bette ges 
gangen 
At midnight. um sphtternadht 


ex 
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At three o’clock in the morning. Um drei Uhr Morgens. 


He went to bed late. Er tft fpät zu Bette gegangen. 
At what o’clock did you go to Um wieviel Uhr find Ste geftern zu 
bed yesterday ? Bette gegangen ? 

At a quarter past eleven. Um ein Viertel auf zwölf. 

The bed, das Bett (plur. cn). 

. der Sonnenaufgang. 
The sun-rie, der Aufgang der Senne, ‘ 
. der Sonnenuntergang. 
The sun-set, ; der Untergang der Senne. 
Nothing but. Nichts als 


He has nothing but enemies. Gr hat nichts alé Feinde. 
He drinks nothing but water. Er trinft nichts alg Waffer. 


EXERCISES. 167. 


Did your father rejoice to see you !—He did rejoice to see me.— 
What did you rejoice at!—I rejoiced at seeing my good friends.— 
What was your uncle delighted with (Werüber hat fic thr Oheim 
gefreut) 1—He was delighted with (Über) the horse which you 

rought him from Germany.— What were your children delighted 
with 1— They were delighted with the fine clothes which I had 
had made (for) them.—Why does this officer rejoice so much (fo 
fehr) ?—Because he flatters himself he has good tiends.—Is he not 
right in rejoicing —He is wrong, for he has nothing but enemies. 
—Do you flatter yourself that you know German!—I do flatter 
myself that I know it; for 1 can speak, read, and write it.—Can 

ou write a German letter without an error (der Febler) —1 can.— 

oes any one correct your letters —No one corrects them; they do 
not require (brauchen nicht) to be corrected, for I make no faults in 
them.—How many letters have you already written !—I have al- 
ready written a dozen.—Have you hurt yourself t—I have not hurt 
myself.— Who has hurt himself ?—My brother has hurt himself, 
for he has cut his finger.—Is he still ill !—He is better.—I rejoice 
to hear that he is no longer ill; for I love him, and I pitied him from 
my heart.— Why does your cousin pull out his hair !—Because he 
cannot pay what he owes.—Have you cut your hair —I have not 
cut it (myself), but I have had it cut—Why do you pity that 
child 1—Because he has cut his foot— Why was a knife given to 
him 7—A knife was given to him to cut his nails, and he has cut 
his finger and his foot. 


168. 


Do you go to bed early 1—I go to bed late, for I cannot sleep if 
I go to bed early.—At what o’clock did you go to bed yesterday !— 
esterday I went to bed at a quarter past eleven.—At what o’clock 
do your children go to bed ?—They go to bed at sun-set.—Do they 
rise early —They rise at sun-rise.—At what o’clock did you rise 
to-day ?—To-day I rose late, because I went to bed late yesterday 
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evening.—Does your son rise late?—He must rise early, for he 
never goes to bed late.—What does he do when he gets up —He 
studies, and then breakfasts.—Doea he not go out before he break- 
fasts 7—No, he studies and breakfasts before he goes out.— What 
does he do after breakfast!—As soon as he has breakfasted he 
comes to my house, and we ride (on horseback) into the forest.— 
Didst thou rise this morning as early as 1 1—TI rose earlier than 
you, for 1 rose before sun-rise. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST LESSON.—@in and siebenjigste 
Lection. 


To take a walk. Spajicren gehen®. 
To take'an airing in a carriage. Gpajicren fabren* (Imp. fuhr). 
To take a ride on horseback. Epazieren reiten* (Imp. ritt). 


DT A. When two or more infinitives, two past 
participles, or a past participle and an infinitive de- 
pend upon each other, the last in English is put the 
"first in German. 


Do you wish to take a walk (to Wollen Sic fpazieren gehen ? 
o a Walking)? 
I do wish to take a walk (to go Sch will fpajicren geben. 
a walking). 


He wishes to take a walk. Er will fpazieren gehen. 
Thou wishest to take an airing. Du willit fpazieren fahren. 
They wish to take a ride. Sie wollen fpazieren reiten. 


Do you wish to see him work? Wollen Sie ihn arbeiten fehen ? 
Has your brother been praised! Sift Ihr Bruder gelobt worden 7 


He takes a walk every day. Er geht alle Tage ſpazieren. 
Do you often walk ? Gehen Sie eft fpazieren ? 
I take a walk every morning. Sch gehe alle Mergen fpazieren 


To take a cbild a walking. Ein Kind fpazieren führen. 

Do you take your children a Führen Sie Ihre Kinder fpazieren. 
walking ? 

I take them a walking every Ich führe fic alle Abend ſpazieren. 
evening. ~ 


B. Two infinitives or participles not depend- 
ing on each other follow the English construction. 


One must love and praise one’s Man muß feinen Freund lieben und 
friend. loben. 

Whom must we despise and Wen muß man -veradten und ftras 
punish 3 fen? 
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I take a walk, when I have no- Ich gehe fpazieren, wenn ich zu Haufe 
thing to do at home. nichts zu thun habe. 


Obs. A. The adverb wann is used to interrogate | 
with respect to time only. In all other instances the 
English when is translated by wenn. Ex. 


When do you start + "Bann reifen Sie ab ? 
When did he start } Wann ift er abgereift? 
To teach. Lehren. 


Obs. B. This verb, when joined to an infinitive, 
governs the name of the person in the accusative; 
and when the thing taught is expressed by a substan- 
tive, it governs a double accusative, the one of a per- 
son and the other of a thing. 


He teaches me to read. ° Er lehrt mich lefen. 

I teach him to write. Sch lehre ihn fhreiben. 

He teaches me arithmetic and Gr lehrt mid) das Medinen und 
writing. Schreiben. 


Obs. C. All infinitives taken substantively are of 
the neuter gender. Any German infinitive may thus 
be taken substantively, e. g. das Redmen, arithmetic, 
from redjnen, to reckon; das Schreiben, the writing, 
from fchreiben*, to write, &c. 


I teach you the German lan- Sh Ichre Sie die deutkhe Spras 


guage. de 
Unterriäten. j 
To instruct. junterrißt erteiten cn g e⸗ 
ben*). 
The instruction, the lessons, der Unterricht. 
He gives me lessons. 18: ett mie Unter dt. 
I give him lessons in German (1 Ich gebe (or ertheile) ihm Unterricht 


teach him German). im Deu 
I gave lessons in English to his Sd) habe feinen Kindern Unterridt 
children (I taught his children im Gnglifhen ertheilt. 
English). - 
He takes lessons in dancing. Er nimmt Unterricht im, Tanzen. 


The learned man, der Gelehrte ; 
a Die Sprache, the language, is a feminine noun, and has tt in the plural. 


@ 
rd 
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a learned man, ein Gelehrter (See Obs. Lessom 
“) 5 

the clergyman, der Geifitice ; 

a clergyman, ein Geiftficher ; 


the master of the German 
language), 

the German master (meaning 
that the masteris a German, der Deutfche Lehrer ; 


the German master (meanin 
ber Deutfchlehrer 3 


whatever he teaches), . 
the dancing master, der Zanzmeifter. 
o dance, Tanzen. ¢ 


To cipher, to reckon. Rechnen. 
To remember, to recollect. Sid erinnern 


Obs. D. This verb governs either the genitive alone, 
or, less elegantly, the accusative with the preposition 
an. j 


Do you remember that mar? Erinnern Sie fich diefes Mannes ? 
I do remember him. Sch erinnere mich feiner. 
Genen er fih feines Verſpre⸗ 
. . end? 
Does he recollect his promise! Grinnet ee fih an fein Verſpre⸗ 
en? 


He does recollect it. IE erinnert fich beffen. 


Er erinnert fih daran. 
§ Grinnert er fih deffen? 


Does he recollect it? 9 Grinnert er fi daran? 

I remember you. Yh erinnere mid Sheer. 

I recollect them. Ich erinnere mid ihrer. 

He remembers me, Gt erinnert fid) meiner. 

He recollects us. _ Er erinnert fic) unfer. 

I have remembered him. Ich habe mid feiner erinnert. 


“ exercises. 169. 


Do you call me t—4 do call you.— What is your pleasure '— You 
must rise, for it is already late. — What do you want me for !—I 
have lost all my money at play, and I come to beg you to lend me 
some.— What o'clock is it!—It is already a quarter past six, and 
you have slept long enough.—Is it long since you rose !—It is an 
hour and a half since I rose.—Do you often go a walking !—I go 
a walking when I have nothing to do at home.—Do you wish to 
take a walk ?—I cannot take a walk, for I have too much to do.— 
Has your brother taken a ride on horseback —He has taken an 
airing in a carriage.—Do your children often go a walking ?—The 
go a walking every morning after breakfast.—Do you take a wal 
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after dianer!— After dinner I drink tea and thenItake a walk. 
Do you often take your children a walking !—I take them a walking 
every morning and every evening.—Can you go along with me !— 
I cannot go along with you, for I must take my little brother out a 
walking.—Where do you walk !—We walk in our ancle’s garden 
and fields.—Do you like walking 1—I like walking better than eat- 
ing and drinking.—Does your father like to take a ride on horse 
back ?—He likes to take a ride in a carriage better than on horse- 
dack.— Must one love children who are not good !—One ought, om 
the contrary, to punish and despise trem.—-Who has taught you to 
read ?—I have learnt it with (bet) a French master.—Has he also 
taught you to write !—-He has taught me to read and to write. 
Who has taught your brother arithmetic !—A German master has 
taught it him.—Do you wish to take a walk with us +1 cannot go 
a walking, for Il am waiting fer my German master.—Dees your 
brother wish to take a walk t—He cannot, for he is taking lessons 
tn dancing. 
170. 
Have you an English master ?—We have one.—Does he also 
ive you lessons in Italian !—He does not know Italian; but we 
ave an Italian and Spanish master.—What has become of your 
old writing master ?—He has taken orders (has become a clergy- 
man).— What has become of the learned man whom I saw at your 
house last winter —He has set ap for a merchant.—And what has 
become of his son t—He has turned a soldier.—Do you still recol- 
lect my old dancing master !—I do still recollect him; what has 
become of him !—He is here, and you can see him, if you like 
{mellen). —Hast thou a German master ?—I have a very good (one), 
for it is my father, who gives me lessons in German and in Eng 
lish.—Dees your father also know Polish —He does not know it 
yet, but he intends to learn it this summer. —Do you remember 
* your promise !—I do remember it.— What did you promise me ?— 
promised to give you lessons in German; and I will dort.—Wil 
you begin this morning ?—TI will begin this evening, if you please 
(wenn es Ihnen gefällig ift).—Do you recollect the man whose son 
taught us dancing *—I no longer recollect him.—Do youstill recol- 
fect my brothers —1do recollect them very well, for when I was 
studying at Berlin, I saw them every day.—Does your uncle still 
recollect me !—TI assure you that he still recollects you.—Do you 
speak German better than my cousin t—I do not speak it as well as 
he, for he speaks it better than many Germans.—Which of your 
pupils speaks it the best !—The one that was walking with me yes- 
terday speaks it the best of them all.—Is your uncle’s house as high 
ws ours 7-——Yours is higher than my uncle’s, but my cousin’s is 
highest house that I have ever seen.— Has your friend as many books 
as 1?—You have more of them than he; but my brother has more 
of them than (both) you and he.—Which of us (Wer ven une) has 
the most money t— You have the most, for I have but thirty crowns, 
my friend has but ten, and you have five hundred. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 
19 


“ 
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SEVENTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und siebenzigste 


Lection. 
To make use of, to use. Sih bedienen (governs the 
genitive). 
Do you use my hore } Bedienen Sie fich meines Pferdes 7 
I do use it. Sch bedtene mich deſſelben. 
Does your father use it ? Bedient fich Shr Vater deſſelben7 
He does use it. Er bedient fich deſſelben. 
Have you used my earriage? Haben Sie fih meines Wagens bes 
dient ? 
#have used it. Sch habe mid) Deflelben bedient. 
Do you use my books-? Bedienen Sis fic meiner Bücher? 
I do use them. Ich bediene mich derfelben. 
May I use your book ® Kann ich mich Ihres Buches bedics 
nen? 
Thou mayest use it.. Du kannſt Did) deſſelben bedienen. 
To approach, to draw near. Eich näheren (governs the dative). 
To withdraw from, to go away Sich entfernen (governs the dative 
from. with the preposition pen). 
Do you approach the fire ? Nähern Sic fic) dem Feuer? 
I do approach it, Sch nähere mich demſelben. 
I go away from the fire. Se entferne mich vom Feuer. 
I go away from it. Ich entferne midy davon. 
What do you recollect? Weran erinnern Ste fi ? 
I recollect nothing. Ich erinnere mich an nidts. 
Whatare you withdrawing from? Woven entfernen Sie fid ? 
Are you cold ? t Sft es Shnen kalt? 
} am very eold. T Es iff mie ſehr alt. 
} am not cold. + Es Ht mic nicht Ealt. 
Art thou cold ? + Sites Dir kalt? 
Is he warm 1 + Sft es thm warm ? 
Are they warm or cold? + Sit es ihnen warm oder falt? 
They are neither warm nor cold. ¢ &$ ift ihnen weder warm ne} 
kalt. 
Who » cold ? + Wem ft es Ealr? 
My feet are eold. + &s iſt mic an den Füßen Fatt. 
His hands are cold. + Es it ihm an den Händen kalt, 
Why does thatmango away from Warum entfernt fi) dieſer Mann von 
the fire? den Feuer ? 
He goes away from it, besause Er entfernt fidy daven, weit es ihm 
he is not cold. nicht falt tft. | 
To freeze—frozen. f Srteren—gefroren 
Froze. 3 ter (imperfect). 


Obs. The impersonal verb frieren, to. freeze, governs 








1 
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‚the accusative, and may also be used for the English 


verb to be cold, as: 


I am very cold. + ©s friert mich fehr. 

I am not cold. t+ &s friert mich nicht. 

Who is cold } ¢ Wen friert es? 

My feet are cold. t+ Mir frieren die Füße. 

His hands are cold. T Ihm frieren dte Hände. 

For what? whereto? for what Wozu? _ 
purpose} 


What do you want money for? Wozu brauden Sie Geld? 
J want some to buy a carriage Ich brauche welches, um einen Was 
with. gen zu faufen. 
What does this horse serve you Wozu dient Shnen diefes Pferd ? 
for ? 
It serves me to ride out upon. Es diem air augzureiten or zum Aus⸗ 
reiten. 
To ride out. Ausreiten®. 
To go out inacarriage. Ausfahren*. 


EXERCISES. 17}. 


Which is the nearest way to go to your uncle’s castle 7—This 
way is shorter than the one we took yesterday; but my father 
knows one which is the nearest of all.—Do you use my carriage 4 
—] do use it—Has your father used my horse ?—He has used it. 
—What does this horse serve you for !—It serves me to ride out 
npon.—Do you use the books which I lent you —I do use them.— 

ay I (Kann td) use your knife —Thou mayest use it, but thou 
must not cut thyself.—May my brothers use your books t— They 
may use them, but they must not tear them. —May we use your 
stone table!—You may use it, but you must not spoil it. What 
has my wood served yon for !—It has served me to warm myself 
with.—For what purpose do your brothers want money 1— They 
want some to live upon. What does this knife serve us for 1—It 
serves us to cut our bread, our meat, and our cheese with.—Is it 
cold to day 1—It is very cold.—Will you draw near the fire !—I 
cannot draw near it, for I am afraid of burning myself.—‘Why does 
your friend go away from the fire —He goes away from it, because 

e is afraid of burning himself.—Art thou coming near the fire ?— 
I am coming near it, because I am very cold.—Are thy hands cold 3 
~—My hands are not cold, but my feet are.—Do you go away from 
the fire!—I do go away from it.--Why do you go away from it!— 
Because I am not cold.—Are you cold or warm fi am neither cold 
Ror warm. 


172. 


Why do your children approach the fire !—They approach it, he- 
cause they are cold.—Is any body cold !—Somebody 1s cold.— Who 
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is cold !—The little boy, whose father has lent you a horse, is cold. 
—Why does he not warm himself!—Because his father has no 
money to buy wood. —Will you tell him to come to me to warm 
himself ?—I will tell him so. —Do you remember anything I—I re- 
member nothing. — What does your uncle recollect !—He recollects 
your promise.— What have J promised him !—You have promised 
him to go to Germany with him next winter.—I intend to do so if 
itis not too cold.—Are your hands often cold ?—My hands are 
scarcely ever cold, but my feet are often so.—Why do you with- 
draw from the fire !—I have been sitting near the fire this hour and 
a half, su that I am no longer cold.—Does your friend not like to 
sit near the fire !—He likes, on the contrary, much (fehr) to sit near 
the fire, but only when he is cold.—May one approach your uncle ! 
—One may approach him, for he receives every body. (See end 
of Lesson XX XIV.) 


"SEVENTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und siebenzigste 


Lection. 
Rafiren (verb active). 

To shave. ; Sid sh (verb reflexive). 

To get shaved. Sich rafiren laffen*. 
To dress, to put on clothes. Anziehen", 
To dress. Anfleiden. 
To undress, to put off clothes. Ausziehen*. 
To undress. Ausflerden. 


Obs. A. Anziehen* expresses either to dress or to put 
on clothes, but anfleiben can only be used to express the 
English to dress. The same may be said with regard to 
ausziehen” and ausfleiven. 


Have you dressed yourself? Haben Sie ſich angekleidet? 
I have not yet dressed myself. Ich habe mich noch nicht angefleidet. 
Have you dressed the child? Haben Sie das Kind angezogen ? 


I have dressed it. Ich habe es angezogen. 

He has put on his coat. Er hat feinen Red angezogen. 
He has taken off his shoes. Er hat jeine Schuhe ausgezogen. 
To wake. Meden, aufweden. 

To awake. Erwachen, aufwachen. 


Obs. B. Weden and aufweden are active verbs, but 
erwacher and aufmachen are neuter, and take the verb 
fein* for their auxiliary. Weden signifies to wake in- 
tentionally, aufweden unintentionally: Ex. Wollen Sie 
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nich um zwei Uhr weten? Will you wake me at two 
o'clock? Machen Cie feinen Lärm, damit Sie ihn nicht 
aufwweden, do not make any noise, that you may not 
wake him. Erwachen means to awake at once or by ac- 
cident. Ex. Sd) erwachte auf einmal aus meinem Zraume, 
I at once awoke from my dream. Aufwachen, means to 
awake regularly without any accident. Ex. Des Mors 
gens aufwadjen, to awake in the morning. 


To come down ( Sxrab, hinab Helge gehen*, 
(See Less. L.) ( Herunter, hinmter $ reiten*, fahren*, ıc. 


To go down into the well. Sn den Brunnen hinunter fteigen*. 
To come down the hill. Vem Berge herab fteigen®. 
To go down the river. Den Strom hinab fahren”. 
To alight from one’s horse, to Gem Pferde fteigen*. 
dismount. 


. Ausfteigen®. 
To alight, to get out. us dem Wagen ftcigen*. 
To mount—to ascend. Steigen (part. past geftiegen. 
. . Imperf. flieg). 
To mount the horse. Aufs (auf das) Pferd ftetgen*. 
To get into the coach. In den Wagen fteigen*. 
To go on board a ship. Jn ein Schiff fleigen*. 
The dream, the beard, der Traum; der Barts 
the stream (the river), der Strom. 
Where is your brother? Mo ift She Bruder ? 
He is in the garret. Er ift auf dem Boden. 
Will you desire him to ccme Wollen Sie ihn bitten herab (heruns 
down ? ter) zu Eonmen ? 


The garret (the loft) under the Der Boden unter dem Dade eines 
roof of a house. 


Hauſes. 
To come down. Herab (or herunter) Eommen. 
To behave, to conduct one s ; Sich aufführen. 


self. Sid) betragen® (Imperf. betrug). 
I behave well. Sch führe mich gut auf. 
How does he behave ? Wie führt er fih auf? 
Towards. Gegen (a preposition governing 


, the accusative). 
He behaves ill towards this man. Gr beträgt fich ſchlecht gegen diefen 


ann. 
He has behaved ill towards me. Gr hat ſich übel gegen mich betragen, 
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To be worth while. Der Mühe: werth fein* 
Is it worth while } St ce der Mühe werth ? 
It is worth while. Gs ift der Mühe werth. 
It is not worth while. Es tft nicht der Mühe worth. 
Is it worth while to do that? sh der Mühe werth, diefes zu 
thun? 
Is it worth while to write to Sft es der Mühe werth, an ihn zu 
him 1? ſchreiben7 
Is it better? ft es beffer 7 
It is better. Es ift beffer. 
It is better to do this than that. Es Pah beffer, diefes als jenes zu 
thun. 
It is better to stay here than to Es ift beffer, hier zu bleiben, als fpa= 


go a walking. zieren zu gehen. 


EXERCISES. 173. 


» 


Have you shaved to-day ?—I have shaved.—Has your brother 
shaved —He has not shaved himself, but has got shaved.—Do 
you shave often !—I shave every morning, and sometimes also in 
the evening.—When do you shave in the evening !—When I do 
not dine at home.—How many times a day does your father 
shave 1—He shaves only once a day, but my brother has such a 
strong beard, that he is obliged to shave twice a day.—Does your 
uncle shave often !—He shaves only every other day (einen Tag um 
den andern), for his beard is not strong.—At what o’clock do you 
dress in the morning t—I dress as soon as I have breakfasted, and 
I breakfast every day at eight o’clock, or at a quarter past eight.— 
Does your neighbour dress before he breakfasts 1—He breakfasts 
before he dresses.—At what o’clock in the evening dost thou un- 
dress t—I undress as soon as I return from (auf) the theatre.— 
Dost thou go to the theatre every evening ?—I do not go every eve- 
ning, for it ie better to study than to go to the theatre.—At what 
o’clock dost thou undress when thou dost not go to the theatre — 
I then undress as soon as I have supped, and go to bed at ten 
o’clock.—Have you already dressed the child ‘—I have not dressed 
it yet, for it is still asleep (fhläft noch).—At what o’clock does it 
get up 1—I gets up as soon as it is waked. , 


174. 


Do you rise as early as I!—I do not know at what o’clock you 
rise, but I rise as soon as I awake.—Will you tell my servant to 
wake me to-morfow at four o’clock tI will tell him.—Why have 
you risen so early !—My children have made such a noise that 
they wakened me.—Have you slept well !—I have not slept well, 
for you made too much noise.—At what o’clock must I wake you } 


a Die Mühe, is a feminine substantive, and takes 1 in the plural. 
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—To-morrow thon mayest wake me at six o’clock.—At what 
o’clock did the good captain awake ?!—He awoke at a quarter past 
five ia the morning.— When did this man go down into the well ! 
— He went down into it this morning.—Has he come up again 
yet (wirder herauf geitiegen) t—He came up an hour ago.—Where 
is your brother !—He is in his room.— Will you tell him to come 
down !—I will tell him so; but he is not dressed yet.—Is your 
friend still on the mountain?—He has already come down.—Did 
you go dowa or up this river?!—We went down it—Has your 
brother dined already 7—He dined as soon as he had alighted from 
his horse.—Is your uncle already asleep (fhlafen*) —I believe 
that he is asleep, for he went to hed as soon as he had alighted.— 
Did my cousin speak to you before he started ?—He spoke to me 
before he got into the coach.— Have you seen my brother !—I saw 
him before I went on board the ship. 


175. 


How did my child behave —He did behave very well.—How 
did my brother behave towards you !—He behaved very well to- 
wards me, for he behaves well towards every hody.—Is it worth 
while to write to that man t—It is not worth while to write to him. 
—Is it worth while to alight in order to buy a cake !—It is not 
worth while, for it is not long since we ate.—Is it worth while to 
dismount from my horse in order to give something to that poor 
man ?—-Yes, for he seems to want it; but you can (fönnen) give 
him’ something without dismounting from your horse.—Is it better 
to go to the theatre than to study !—It is better to do the latter 
than the former.—Is it better to learn to read German than to speak 
it —It is not worth while to learn to read it without learning te 
speak it.—Ie it better to go to bed than to go a walking !—It is 
better to do the latter than the former.—is it better to get into a 
coach than to go on board the ship 1—It ds not worth while to get 
into a coach or to go on board the ship when one has no wish te 
travel. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und sichemigste 


Lection. 
To hire, to rent. Micthen. 
Tohire aroom. Gin Zimmer micthen. 
Have you hired a room ? Haben Sie ein Zimmer gendethet ? 
i have hired one. Ich Habe eins gemicthet. 
To let. Bermicthen 
He has a room to let. Er hat cin Zimmer zu vermiethen. 


To part with something. Etwas abſchaffen. 
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Do you intend to part with your Gind Sie geſonnen, Shee Pferde ab⸗ 
horses } zuſchaffen7 

I have alveady parted with them. Ich habe fie (chen abgeichaffk 

He has parted with his carria age. Er hat feinen Wagen abgefchafft. 

Have you parted with (dis- Haben Sie Ihren Bedtenten abges 
charged) your servant ? ſchafft ? 

I have parted with (discharged) Sd) habe ihn abgefshafft. 


him 
To get rid of something. 
To id one’s self of something. dt Etwas los werden®. 


Did you get rid of your damaged } Sind Sie Ihren verdorbencn Zus 


sugar ? der los geworden ? 
I did get rid of it. t Sch bin thn los geworden. 
Did he get rid of his old horse? + st er fein altes Pferd 106 gewor⸗ 
n? 
He did get rid of it. t & tft es los geworden. 


To hope, to expect. Hoffen. 
Do you expect to find him there F Hoffen Sie ihn da zu finden ? 


1 do expect it. Sch hoffe es. 
Hope and expectation make Hoffen und Garren macht Mander 
many a dupe. gum Narren. (See Lesson XE. 
Obs. B.) 
To wait, to tarry. Harren. 
To change. Tauſchen. 
To exchange, to truck. wer uf —8 
To change one thiag for another. Etwas gegen etwas vertauſchen ov 
umtauſchen. 
I change my hat for his. Ich taufhe meinen Hut gegen dew 
feinigen um. 
To put on one’s hat. Den Hut auffeßen. 
To put on linen. Mäfcher anteqen. 
To put on a cravat. Ein Halstuch umbinden*. Park. 
past, gebunden. Imperf. band. 
Do you ohange your hat? + of 
Do ou put on another hat? JSeten Ste einen ander Hut auf F 
I do change it. . 
I do put another on. 136 fee emen andern auf. 


He puts on other (shifts his) Gr legt (zieht) andere Wäſche an. 


linen. 


He changes his linen. Er wechſelt feine Wäfche. 
I put on another cravat. Sch Linde ein anderes Halstud um. 
I change my cravat. Sch swcchsle Das Halstud). 


® Die Wafde, the linen, is a feminine collective noun and has consequent- 
ay no plural. 
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Sich umbleiden. 

Die Kleider wechſeln. 
Er kleidet fic un. 

Er wechſelt feine Kleider. 


To put on other clothes. ; 
| Er zieht ein anderes Hemd an. 


He puts on other clothes. 


He puts on another shirt. Er wedfelt fein Hemd. 


Ein anderes Pferd nehmen*. 
Das Pferd wedfeln. 


To exchange. Wechſeln. 


To take fresh horses. Die Pferde wechſeln. 

To exchange a piece of money. Gin Stüd Geld wechſeln. 

To correspond with some one. Briefe mit Jemandem wechfeln. 
Do you correspond with your Wechfeln Sie Briefe mit ihrem Was 


To change the horse. - 


father ? ter ? 
I do correspond with him. Sch wechele Briefe mit thm. 
To miz. Sih mi hen 
Amongst. Unter (a preposition governing 
the dative and accusative). 
I mix among the people. Sch mifche mich unter dic Leute. 


He mixes among the soldiers. Er miſcht fid) unter die Seldaten. 


WiedercrEcnnen®. 
To recognise or to acknowledge} Erfennen* 
Imperf. erfannte. 


Do you recognise this man ? Grfennen Sie diefen Mann ? 
It is so long since I saw him, Sch habe ihn fchon fo lange nicht ges 
that [ do not recollect him. feben, daß id) thn nicht wiederers 
kenne. 


EXERCISES. 176. 


Have you already hired a room t—I have already hired one.— 
Where have you hired it?—I have hired it in William Street, 
number (one) hundred and fifty one.—At whose house (Bei wen) 
have you hired it I—At the house of the man whose son has sold 
you a horse.—For whom has your father hired a room !—He has 
hired one for his son who has just arrived from Germany.—Did 
you at last get rid of that man !—I did get rid of him.— Why has 
your father parted with his horses —Because he did not want 
them any more.—Have you discharged your servant ?—I have dis- 
charged him, because he served me no more well.— Why have you 
parted with your carriage —Because I do not travel any more.— 
Has your merchant succeeded at last in getting rid of his damaged 
sugar t—He has succeeded in getting rid of it.—Has he sold it on 
credit —He was able to sell it for cash, so that he did not sell it 
on eredit.—Do you hope to arrive early in Paris ?—I hope to ar- 
rivé there at a quarter past eight, for my father is waiting for me 
this evening.—For what have you exchanged your carriage which- 


10* 
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you no longer made use of !—I have exchanged it for a fine Ara- 
ian horse.—Do you wish to exchange your book for mine !—I 
cannot, for I want it to study German with.—Why do you take 
your hat off ?—I take it off, because I see my old writing-master , 
coming.—Do you put on another hat to go to the market !—I do 
not put on another to go to the market, but to go to the great com 
cert. . 


177. 


Why does your father put on other clothes 1—He is going to the 
king, so that he must put on others.—Have you put on another hat 
to go to the English captain ?—I have put on another, but I have 
not put on another coat or other boots.—How many times a day 
dost thou put on other clothes !—-I put on others to dine and to go 
to the theatre.—Do you often put ona clean shirt (ein weißes Hemd) } 
—I put on a clean one every morning.— When does Your father put 
on a clean shirt —He puts it on when he goes to the ball.—Does 
he put on a clean cravat (ein weifes Halstuch) as often as you?-—He 
puts one on oftener than I, for he does so six times a day.—Did 
you often take fresh horses when you went to Vienna 1—I took 
fresh ones every three hours.—Will you change me this gold coin 
(das Goldſtück) 1—I am going to (will) change it for you; what money 
do you wish to have for it (dafür) 3—I wish to have crowns, florins, 
and kreuzers.—Do you correspond with my friend t—I do corres- 

ond with him.—How long have you been corresponding with my | 

rother —i have been corresponding with him these six years al- 
most.—Why do you mix among those people?—I mix amo 
them in order to know what they say of me.—Have you recognise 
your father !—I had not seen him for such a long time, that I did 
not recognise him (ch hatte ihn fo lange nicht gefehen, dab id ihn nicht 
wieder erkannte), —Do you still speak German !—It is so long since 
I spoke it, that I have nearly forgotten it all. Amongst you (Unter 
Guch) country people there are many fools, are there not (nicht wahr) } 
asked a philosopher lately (neulid)) of a peasant (einen SBauern). 
The latter (Dicfer) answered him: “ Sir, one finds some in all sta- 
tions (der Stand).” ‘Fools sometimes tell the truth (die Wahr: 
heit),”” said the philosopher. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf nnd siebenjigste 


Lection. 
To find one’s self (to be, todo). Sich definden *. Imperf. fand. 
How do you do? t Wie befinden Sie fic ? —W 
I am very well. + Sch befinde mich fehr wohl. 


How is your father ? Mie befindet fih Ihr Herr Vater ? 





ge u 
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Obs. In the German the words Herr, sir, Frau, ma- 
dam, &c. must be preceded by the possessive pronoun. 


He is ill. + Gr befindet fih übel 
Your brother. t Shr Herr Bruder. 
Your cousin. t She Herr Better. 
Your brothers. t Ihre Herren Brüder. 


To stay, to sojourn. Sich aufhalten“. Imperf. hielt.“ 
Have you stayed long at Vien- Haben Cie fic) lange in Wien aufge 


nat halten 
I have stayed there only three Sch habe mich nur drei Tage da aufs 
days. gehalten. 
Where does your brother stay at Wo hält fi Ihe Here Bruder ger 
present ? genwärtig auf? 
At present. Gegenwärtig. 
To mock at, to criticise some one Sich Über Semanden oder etwas aufs 
or something. halten*. 
To laugh at some one. Sid Aber Semanden luftig machen. 
He criticises every body. Er hält fic) Über Sedermann auf. 
To earn, to gel. Verdienen. 
To gain. Gewinnen*, Part. past, ges 
wonnen. Imperf. gewann. 
To get one’s bread. Sein Brod verdienen or erwerben”. 
Part. past, erworben. Imperf. 
erwarb. 


To get one’s livelihood by. Sich ernähren mit. 
He gets his livelihood by work- Er ernährt fid) mit Arbeiten. 


ing. 
I get my livelihood by writing. Sch ernähre mic) mit Schreiben. 
I gain my money by working. Sch verdiene mein Geld mit Arbeiten. 
By what does this man get his Womit ernährt fic) diefee Mann? 
livelihood ? ‘ 


To spill. - VBergießen*, Part. past, vers 
goffen. Imperf. vergoß. 


He has spilt the wine over the Gr hat den Wein auf den Zifch vers 
table. goffen (action). 


» Compound verbs are conjugated exactly like simple verbs. We shall 
therefore merely note the irregularities of the latter, and leave it to the learner 
himself to add the separable or inseparable particles. Thus fand is the im- 
perfect of finten*, to find (See Lessons XXXV. ond XLH.), and befand that 
of befinden”. The participle past of finden is gefunden, and that of befinden“, 


- befinden, the syllable ge being omitted on account of the inseparable particle 
«Bee Lesson XLV.). Hielt is the imperfect of the verb halten”, to hold (Les- 


son LIH.), and hiclt auf that of aufhalten*. The past participle of halten is 
gehalten, and that of aufbalten®, aufgehalten. 
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To stand. Stehen*. Part. past, geftanver. 
Imperf. ftand. 
The wine is on the table. Der Wein ficht auf dem Tiſche 
(rest). 


Has you father already de- Iſt Shr Herr Vater ſchon abgereift ? 
par 


He is ready to depart. Er ift bereit abzureifen. 
Ready. Bereit. 

To make ready. Berciten. 

To make one’s self ready. Sich bereit machen. 

To keep one’s self ready. Sid bereit halten”. 


To split (to pierce). Serfpalten (durhbehren). 


To break somebody's heart. Jemandem das Herz durchbohren. 
You break this man’s heart. Sie durdbohren diefem Manne das 


Her}. 
To hang. Hängen (verb active, regular). 
To be hanging. Hangen* (a neuter irregular 


verb), Part. past, gehangen. 
Imperf. bing. 


Was my hat hanging on the nail 1 one mein Hut an dem Nagel? 


It was hanging on it. Er hing daran. 

I hang it on the nail. Sch hänge ihn an den Nagel. 

The thief has been hanged. Der Dieb ift gehängt worden. 

Who has hung the basket on the Wer hat den Korb an den Baum ges 
tree ? hängt ? 
The thief, der Dieb; 


the robber, the highwayman, der Räuber. 
The patient (the sick person), ven patient. (See Note, Lesson 
.) 


Tolerably well. Ziemlich, fo ziemlich. 
It is rather late. Es ift ziemlich (pat. 
It is rather far. . Es ift ziemlich weit. 


EXERCISE 178. 


How is your father !—He is (only) so so.—How is your patient ? 
—He is a little better to-day than yesterday.—Is it long since you 
saw your brothers t—I saw them two days ago.—How were they ? 
—They were very well.—How art thout—I am tolerably well 
(nicht fioel)—How long has your brother been learning German ? 
—He has been learning it only three months.—Does he already 
speak it ?—He already speaks, reads, and writes it better than your 
cousin who has been learning it these five years.—Is it long since 
you heard of my uncle t—It is hardly three months since I heard 
of him.— Where was he staying then —He was staying at Berlin, 
but now he is in London.—Do yon like to speak to my uncle t— 
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I Ido like very much (fehr) to speak to him, but I do not like (id) hate 
nicht gern) him to laugh at me.— Why does he laugh at you —He 
laughs at me, because I speak hadly.—Why has your brother no 
friends ?—He has none, because he criticises every body.— What 
do you get your livelihood by?—I get my livelihood by working. 
— Does your friend get his livelihood by writing !—He gets it by 
speaking and writing.—Do these gentlemen get their livelihood by 
working !—They do not get it by doing any thing, for they are 
too idle to work. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


— 


SEVENTY-SIXTH LESSON.— Sechs nnd siebenjzigste 


Lection. 
To doubt any thing. An etwas zweifeln (governs the da- 
To question any thing. tive with the preposition an). 


Do you doubt that? Zweifeln Ste daran ? 

. do not doubt it. 

I make no question, have no $ Sch zweifle nicht Daran. 
doubt of it. 


It is not to be doubted. Daran ift nicht zu zweifeln. 

What do you doubt ? Woran zweifeln Sie? 

I doubt what that man has told Sch zweifle an dem, was diefer Mann 
me. mir gefagt hat. 

To agree tu a thing. Ueber (or wegen) etwas cinig (or 


T eins) werden*. 

o admit or grant a thing. . . 

To confess a thing. g | Etwas eingeftchen® or gugeben®. 

Do you grant that ? Geftehen Sie es? 

I do grant it. Ich geftche es (or ich geftehe es ein, or 
ich gebe es zu). 

How much have you paid for that Wieviel haben Sie für diefen Hut bez 

hat? zahlt ? 
I have paid three crowns for it. Ich habe drei Thaler dafür bezahlt. 


For. 6 &v (a preposition governing the 
accusative). 
I have bought this horse for five Ich hate diefes Pferd für (or um) 
hundred francs. fünf hundert Franfen gekauft. 
The price, der Preis. 


Have.you agreed about the price ? Sind Sie fiber den Preis (wegen des 
Preiſes) einig geworden ? 

We have agreed about it. Wir find darüber (deswegen) einig 
geworden. 

About what have you agreed? Worüber (weswegen) find Sie einig 
gewerden ? 
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; Ueber den Preis 
About the price. Megen des Preifes. 
On account of (about). Regen (a preposition governing 
the genitive). 
Do you confess your fault ? Geftehen Sie Ihren Fehler ein? 


I do confess it. Ich geftehe ihn ein. 
I confess it to be a fault. Sch geftehe, daß es ein Febler ift. 
. Sid vergleihen*. Part. past, vers 
To agree, to compose a differ- 3 olich hi Imperf. verglich. 
ce Sic vereinigen. 
To consent. Einmwilligen. 

However. Sndeffen, Dod, jedod. 

For all that. Deffen ungeadhtet. 

To wear. Ztragen*. Imperf. trug. 


What garments does he wear? Was für Kleider trägt er? 
He wears beautiful garments. Er trägt fchöne Kleider. 


Against my custom. Gegen meine Gewohnheit (a fem. 
noun taking en in the plural). 
As customary. Wie gewöhnlich. 
The partner, der Handelsgenoß (gen. en). 


To observe something, to take Etwas merfen (gewahr werden”, ſe⸗ 
notice of something. en*). 
Do you take notice of that? Merken Sie tas ? 


I do take notice of it. Sch merke es. 

Did you observe that? Haben Sie das gemerkt? 

Did you notice what he did? Haben Gie gefehen, was er gethan 
t? 

I did notice it. Sch Habe es gefeben. 


To expect (tohope). Vermuthen (hoffen). 
Do you expect to receive a letter Bermuthen Sie einen Brief von Ih⸗ 


from your uncle } tem Obeim zu erhalten ? 
I do expect it. Sch hoffe es. 
He expects it. Er vermuthet cs. 
Have we expected it} Haben wir es vermuthet ? 
We have expected it. Wir haben cs vermuthet. 
To get (meaning to procure), Berfäaffen. N 


I cannot procure any money. Ich fann mir kein Geld verfchaffen. 
He cannot procure any thing to Er fann fid) nichts zu cffen verſchaf⸗ 
eat. fen. 


EXERCISES. 179. 


What have you gained that money by !—I have gained it by 
working.—What have you done with your wine ?—I have spilt it 
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on the table.— Where is yours !—It is on the large table in my lit- 
tle room ; but you must not drink any of it, for I must keep it for 
my father who is ill.—Are you ready to depart with me ?-—I am so. 
—Does your uncle depart with us —He departs with us if he plea- 
ses.— Will you tell him to be ready to depart to-morrow at six 
o’clock in the evening 1—I will tell him so.—Why are you laugh- 
ing at that man !—I do not intend to laugh at him.—I beg of you 
not to do it, for you will break his heart if you laugh at him.— Why 
have they (nun) hanged that man ?— They have hanged him, be- 
cause he has killed somebody.—Have they (man) hanged the man 
who stole a horse (from) your brother (in the dative) ?—They (Man) 
have punished him, but they have not hanged him: they only hang 
highwaymen in our country (bi une). Where have you found my 
coat !—I found it in the blue room ; it was hanging on a great nail. 
— Will you hang my hat on the tree -I will hang it thereon. 


180. 


Do you doubt what I am telling you 1—I do not doubt it.—Do 
you doubt what that man has told you t—I do doubt it, for he has 
often told me what was not true (wahr), —Why have you not kept 
your promise —I know no more what I promised you.—Did you 
not promise us to take (führen) us to the concert (on) Thursday 1—I 
confess that I was wrongin promising you ; although (indeffen) the 
concert has not taken place.—Does your brother confess his fault ? 
—He does confess it.—What does your uncle say to that letter ?— 
He says that it is written very well; but he admits that he has 
been wrong in sending it to the captain.—Do you confess your-fault 
now !-—-I confess it to be a fault.—Have you at last bought the 
horse which you wished to buy ?—I have not bought it, for I have 
not been able to procure money. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. — Sieben “und 
Siebenzigste Lertion. 


OF THE PLUPERFECT. 


This past tense expresses an action entirely finished 
when another action which relates to it was com- 
mencing. 


After having read (after I had Nachdem ich gelefen hatte, 
rea 


After having cut the bread (after Nachdem er das Bred gefchnitten hat: 
he had cut the bread). te. 

After having eaten (after he had Nachdem er gegeffen hatte. 
eaten.) 
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After cutting myself. Nachdem ich mich gefchnitten hatte, 

After dressing yourself. Nachdem Ste fic) angezegen hatten. 

After he had withdrawn from the Nagten er ſich vom Feuer entfernt 
fire. atte. 

After thou hadst shaved. Nachdem Du Did rafirt hatteft. 


After they had warmed them- Nachdem fic fic) gemärmt Hatten. 
selves. 


Before I set out. Ehe ich abreife. 
When I had read, I breakfasted. Nachdem ich gelefen hatte, fruͤhſtückte 
ich. 


I In the second member of a compound phrase the 
nominative is placed after its verb. 


⸗ 


When you had dressed you went Nachdem Sie ſich angezogen Hatten, 


out. gingen Sie aus. 

When he had cut the bread he Machdem cr das Bred gefchnitten hate 
cut the meat. te, [hnitt er das Fleiſch. 

After he had read the letter he Nachden er den Brief gelefen hatte, 
said. fagte er. 

Before I depart I will once more Che ich abreife, will ich nod) eine 
see my children. mal meine Kinder fehen. 


Obs. A. This transposition of the nominative does not 
take place when the phrase begins with the subject. 


He cut the meat after he had cut Er fehnitt das Fleiſch, nachdem er das 


the bread. Bred gefchnitten hatte. 

What did he do after he had Mas that er, nachdem er gegeffen hat: 
eaten ? te? 

He went to bed. Er ging zu Bette. 


THE FOLLOWING VERBS GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE 
PREPOSITION über. 


To be afflicted at something. Ueber etwas betruͤbt fein*. 
To afflict one’s self at something. Sich Über etwas betrüben. 
Are you afflicted at the death of Sind Sie über den Tod meince 


my friend ? Freundes betrübt ? 
J am much afflicted at it. Ach bin fehr betruͤbt Darüber. 
At what is your father afflicted ? Worüber ift Shr Herr Vater betrüßt ? 
The accident, der Zufall ; 
the death, der Zod. 
To die (to lose life). Gterben®. 
I die, am dying. Sch fterbe. 


Thou diest, art dying. Du ſtirbſt. 
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He dies, is dying. Er ſtirbt. 

Died. Part. past, gefterben. Imperfect, 
fart. 

To complain of some one or some- Sid über FSemanden oder 

thing. etwas beklagen Geſchwe⸗ 

ren). 

Do you complain of my friend? Brflagen Sie fih Über meinen 
Sreund ? 

I do complain of him. Sch beklage mich über thn. 


Of whom do you complain? Ucber wen beflagen Sie fic ? 
Of what does your brother com- Werüber befchwert fic) Ihr Bruder ? 
plain } 


To wonder, to be astonished or Sich über etwas wundern. 
surprised at something. 


Do you wonder at what I have Wuntern Sie ſich über das, was ich 


done } gethan habe ? 
I do wonder at it. Sch wundere mich darüber. 
At what are you surprised ? Worüber wundern Sie fic) ? 
To be glad. Lich fein? (governs the dative). 
To be sorry. Leid fein* orthun* (governs 
the dative). 
I am glad of it. r &8 ift mir lieb. 
I am sorry for it. + Ge thut or (ift) mir (eid. 
I am glad to hear that yourfather &s ift mir lieb zu vernehmen, daß She 
is well. Herr Vater ſich wohl befindet. 
To hear (to understand). * WBernehmen*. 
ear, lieb ; 
sad, sorrowful. traurig. 
The prince, der Fürſt (Prinz) (en in the ge 
nitive) ; 
the count, der Graf (en in the genitive) ; 
the baron, der Baren. 
To pronounce. Ausfpredhen®. 
The Saxon, der Sadhfe ; 
the Prussian, der Preufe ; 
the Austrian, der Deftreicher. 
Saxony, Caden ; 
Prussia, Preufen ; 
Austria, Deftreih (Defterreich"). 
The Christian, der Chriſt (gen. en); 
the Jew, der Jude ; 
the negro, der Neger (dev Mohr, gen. en). 


a All names of countries are neuter. 
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REXERCisEsS. 181. 


‘ Has your father at last bought the house !—He has not bought it, 
for he could not agree about the price.—Have you at last agreed 
about the price of that carriage —We have agreed about it.—How 
much have you paid for it !—I have paid fifteen hundred franes (der 
Franke) for 1t.— What hast thou bought to-day !—I have bought 
three beautiful pictures, a pretty gold ring, and two pair of thread 
stockings.—How much hast thou bought the pictures for !—I have 
bought them for seven hundred francs.—Do you find that they are 
dear —I do not find so.—Have you agreed with your partner -1 
have agreed with him.—Does he consent to pay you the price of 
the ship 1—He does consent to pay it to me.—Do you consent to go 
to England ?—I do consent to go thither. 

Have you seen your old friend again (svieder Pilcher) 1—I have 
seen him again.—Did you recognise him !—I could hardly recognise 
him, for contrary to his custom, he wears a long sword.—How is 
he 1—He is very well_— What garments does he wear 1—He wears 
beautiful new garments.—Have you taken notice of what your boy 
has done !—I have taken notice of it.—Have you punished him for 
it —I have not punished him for it, because he has confessed his 
fault.—Has your father already written to you !—Not yet; but I 
expect to receive a letter from him to-day.—Of what do you com- 

lain ?—I complain of not being able to procure some money.— 
hy do these poor people complain !—They complain because they 
cannot procure a livelihood.—How are your parents !—They are 
as usual (mie gewöhnlich), very well Is your uncle (Shr Here 
Oheim) well!—He is better than he usually is (als gewöhnlich) — 
Have you already received a letter from your friend who is in Ber- 
lin *—I have already written to him several times; he has, how- 
ever, not answered me yet. 


182. 


What did you do when you had finished your letter !—I went to 
my brother, who took (führen) me to the theatre, where I had the 
pleasure to find one of my friends, whom I had not seen for ten 

ears.— What didst thou do after getting up this morning —When 

had read the letter of the Polish count, I went out to see the the- 
atre of the prince, which I had not seen before (nod) nicht).— What 
did your father do when he had breakfasted !—He shaved and went 
out.— What did your friend do after he had been a walking ?—He 
went to the baron.—Did the baron cut the meat after he had cut the 
bread t—He cut the bread after he had cut the meat.— When do you 
set out —I do not set out till (evil) to-morrow ; for before I depart 
I will once more see my good friends.— What did'ycur children do 
when they had breakfasted !—They went a walking with their dear 
preceptor.— Where did your uncle go to after he had warmed him- 
self —He went nowhither.—After he had warmed himself he un- 
dressed and went to bed.—At what o’clock did he get up !—He got 
up at sun rise.—Did yoa wake him ?7—I had no need to wake him 


oe 
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“ 


for he had got up before me.— What did your cousin do when he 
heard (of) the death of his best friend —He was much afflicted, 
and went to bed without saying a word.—Did you shave before you 
breakfasted !—I shaved when I had breakfasted.—Did you go to 
bed when you had eaten supper —When I had eaten supper I 
wrote my letters, and when I had written them I went to bed.—At 
what are you afflicted —I am afflicted at that accident.—Are you 
afflicted at the death of your relation *—I am much (jehr) afflicted 
at it—When did your relation die'—He died last month.—Of 
what do you complain ?!—I complain of your boy.—Why do you 
complain of him !—Because he lias killed the pretty dog, which I 
recelved from one of my friends.—Of what has your uncle com- 
plained *—He has complained of what you have done.—Has he 
complained of the letter which I wrote to him I—He has com- 
plained of it. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht und siebenzigste 
Lection. 


Declension of Feminine Substantives. 


Nom. Gen. Dar. Acc. 
Singular. bie, der, der, bie. 
The Peer die, ber, ben, bie. 


I. SınauLar. 


Rule. All feminine substantives, without excep- 
tion, together with all foreign feminine words adopted 
into German, as: die Form, the form; die Linie, the 
line, remain invariable in all the cases singular. Ex. 
Nom. bie frau, the woman; Gen. der rau, of the 
woman; Dar. der Frau, to the woman; Acc. bie 
Frau, the woman. 


I. Prorat. 


Rule. Feminine substantives ending in e, el, er, add 
st, and all others en, in all the cases of the plural ; and 
do not soften the radical vowels. (See Table of the 
Declension of Substantives, Lesson XIII.) 

There are two exceptions to this rule : 

Ist, The two substantives: die Mutter, the mother; 
die Tochter, the daughter, soften the radical vowels in 
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the plural without adding n.* Ex. Plural: die Mütter, 
the mothers ; die Züchter, the daughters. 

2d, Feminine monosyllables containing an a or u, 
are declined in the plural like masculine substantives, 
that is, they add e in all the cases and soften the radi- 


cal vowel.? 


The door —the doors. 
The bottle—the bottles. 
The fork —the forks. 
The pen —the pens. 
The hand —the hands. 
The nut —the nuts. 


She—they. 


Has she ! 

She has. 

She has not. 
Have they ? 
They have. 
They have not. 


My (feminine singular). 


SING. PLURAL. 
die Thür, — die Thitren. 
die Flafche — die Flafchen. 
bie Gabel — die Gabeln. 
bie Feder — die Federn. 
bre Hand — bie Hände. 
die Nuß — die Nüſſe. 


Sie — fi. (See Table of the 
Personal Pronouns, Lesson 
XXVIII.) 


Sie hat nicht. 
Haben fie? 

Sie haben. 

Sie haben nicht. 


Nom. Gen. Dar. Acc. 
meine, meiner, meiner, meine. 


My (plural for all genders).| meine, meiner, meinen, meine. 


Obs. A. 


In this manner all possessive pronouns of 


the feminine gender are declined, as: Deine, thy ; feine, 
his ; ihre, her ; unfere, our ; Eure, your ; ihre, their. 


The father and his son or his Der Vater und fein Sohn oder feine 


daughter. 


Sedter. 


The mother and her son or her Die Mutter und thr Sohn oder ihre 


daughter. 


Tochter. 


The child and its brother or its Das Kind und fein Bruder oder 


sister. 


My door 
Thy fork 


—my doors. 
—thy forks. 


a Except in the dative. 


feine Schweſter. ° 


Meine Shir — meine Thüren. 
Deine Gabel — Deine Gabeln. 


It will be remembered that all substantives with- 


out exception take n in the dative plural, if they have not one in the nomina- 


tive. (See Lesson XIII.) 


b The declension of those substantives which deviate from these rules 


will be separately noted. 
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His pen —his pens. - Seine Feder — feine Federn, 
Her brother—her brothers. Shr Bruder — ihre Brüder, 
Her sister —her sisters. Ihre Schwefter — thre Schwiftern. 
Her book --her books. Shr Bud — ihre Bücher. 


THE ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE DEFINITE ARTICLE OF THE 
FEMININE GENDER. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. the good Nom. die gute. Die guten. 


Gen. of the good Se, Gen. der guten. der guten. 
Dar. to the good Prun. | DAT: der guten. den guten. 


Acc. the good Acc. die gute. Die guten. 


Obs. B. The adjective preceded by a possessive 
pronoun of the feminine gender, as: meine, deine, &c. 
as exactly the same declension as with the definite 
article. 
My good linen, meine gute Leinwand; 


the right hand, Die rechte Hand; 
the left hand, die finfe Hand; 
the language, die Sprache ; 
the tongue, die Zunge ; 

the street, die Straße ; 

the town, die Stadt; 


the woman, the wife, die §rau (does not soften and 
takes en in the plural) ; 


the girl, das Madchen ; 
the young lady, das Fräulein. 
My right hand aches. Mir fchmerzt die rechte Hand.e 
His left hand aches. Ihm fchmerzt die linke Hand. 
“ The room, die Stube ; 
the chamber, dag Zimmer ; ° 
the cabinet, die Kanmer; 
the apartment, das Gemad.4 
The front room, die Stube vorn heraus 3 
the back room, die Stube hintenaus ; 
the silk, die Seide ; 
the silk stocking, der-feidene Strumpf. 


© When the sensation expressed by the impersonal verb is felt only ina 
part of the body, the person is put in the dative. 

4 Stube is the room commonly inhabited and in which there is a stove. 
Simmer is the general word for room, whether there is a stove in it or not, 

ammer is a small room in which there is no stove, and in which various 
things are kept; hence die Rletderfammer, the wardrobe ; bie Bodenfammer, 
the garret, &c. Gemach is only used in speaking of the apartments in a cas- 
tle or a palace. 
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THE ADJECTIVE WITHOUT AN ARTICLE IN THE FEMININE 
GENDER. 


Nom. Gex. Dar. Acc. 
(zood, &c. (in the singular). gute, guter, guter, gute. 
Good, &c. (in the plural). | gute, guter, guten, gute. 


Some good soup. Gute Surpe, 

Some bad pens. Schlechte Federn. 

Some beautiful linen shirts. Echöne leinwandene Hemden. (See 
Obs. Lesson IV.) 


! 
1 


THE ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE INDEPINITE ARTICLE 
IN THE FEMININE GENDER. 


N. eine gute. G. einer guten. 


A good, &c. (feminine). A. eine gute. D. einer guten. 


THE FOLLOWING PRONOUNS ARE DECLINED LIKE THE 
DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


This or this one, that or that one, Diefe, jene. 


Some, sundry, einige, etliche. 

Many, several, mebre or mehrere.® 

Which, welche, 

All, alle. 

Many a one, some, mancher, manche, manches. 


Andere is declined like an adjective. 


Obs. C. In the plural all adjectives, ordinal num- 
bers, and pronominal adjectives have the same declen- 
sion for all genders, as we have already seen in many 


parte of this work, particularly in the Table of the | 


eclension of Adjectives, Lesson XVII. 
REMARK. 


To become intimately acquainted with the declen- 
sion of adjectives, ordinal numbers, and pronominal 
adjectives, the learner has only to familiarize himself 
with the definite article; for when the adjective is 
preceded by a word having the characteristic termina- 
tion, it takes en in all the cases, except in the nomi- 


« Some authors write mehre, others mehrere. The latter is more usual, 
the former more correct. 

f The terminations of the definite article are called characteristic because 
they characterize the case, number, and gender. 
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native singular of all genders and the accusative sin- 
gular feminine and neuter, in which it takes e (Page 
33, Rule 2d.). The adjective itself takes these termi- 
nations when it is not preceded by any articles or if 
the word preceding has not the characteristic termi- 
nation, as: ein, mein, fein, &c. in the nominative of the 
masculine, and nominative and aceusative of the 
neuter gender. 

This principle is clearly exemplified in the adjective 
preceded by the indefinite article. The nominative 
ein, not having the characteristic termination er for 
the masculine and es for the neuter, the adjective 
takes it. Ex. Ein guter Mann, ein guted Kind. 

The characteristic termination of the masculine 
being er and that of the neuter eg, that of the femi- 
nine ise: so that is is sufficient to join the ending ¢ to 
a word of the characteristic termination to make it 
feminine. Ex. Masc. and neuter: biefer, biefed ; femi- 
nine: dieſe; masc. and neuter: jener jened ; feminine, 
jene. 

These ‚principles being once well understood, the 
learner will find no difficulty whatever in declining 
adjectives, ordinal numbers or pronominal adjectives. 


ov my pen? Haben Sie meine Feder ? 
No adam, r have it not. Mein, Madam (gnädige Frank), ich 
habe fie nicht. 
Which bottle have you broken? Welche Klafche haben Sie zerbrochen ? 


Which soup has she eaten? Welche Suppe hat fie gegefien ? 

What pear have you? Was fir cine Birne haben Sic ? 

What linen have you bought! Was für Leinwand haben Sie ges 
fauft ? 

Do you see my sister ? Sehen Sie meine Schweſter ? 

1 do see her. Sch febe fie. 


Have you seen my sisters } Saber Sie meine Schweftern geſe⸗ 
hen 


No, my lady, I have not seen Mein, "nein Fräulein, ich habe fie 
them. nicht gefehen. 


& Except in the genitive singular masculine and neuter, in which it takes 
en, and in the nominative and accusative neuter in which it changes 48 into 
es. (Page 33, Rule 2u.) 

h Ir speaking to a lady of rank, gnabige Grau, gracious Lady, must be 
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The nose, die Mafe s 

the butter, Die Butter 5 

the soup, Die Suppe ; 

the towel, das Handtud) ; 

the napkin, das Tellertuch, die Servictte. 


EXERCISES. 183. 


Are you not surprised at what my friend has done ?—I am much 
surprised at it.—At what is your son surprised !—He is surprised 
at your courage.—Are you sorry for having written to my uncle ? 
—I am, on the contrary, glad of it.—At what art thou afflicted ?—I 
am not afflicted at the happiness of my enemy, but at the death of 
my friend.—How are your brothers I— They have been very well 
for these few days.—Are you glad of it !—I am glad to hear that 
they are well.—Are you a Saxon !—No, I am a Prussian.—Do 
the Prussians like to learn French !—They do like to learn it.— 
Do the Prussians speak German as well as the Saxons !—The 
Saxons and the Prussians speak German well; but the Austrians 
do not pronounce it very well (nicht allzu gut); notwithstanding 
they are (Deffen ungeachtet find es) very good people.—Which day of 
the week (Welchen Tag in der Woche) do the Turks celebrate (feiern) } 
—They celebrate Friday (den Freitag); but the Christians cele- 
brate Sunday, the Jews Saturday, and the negroes their birth-day 
(der Geburtstag). 


184. 


Has your sister my gold ribbon ?—She has it not.—What has 
she !—She has nothing.—Has your mother anything !—She has a 
fine gold fork.— Who has my large bottle !—Your sister has it.— 
Do you sometimes see your mother ?—I see her often.— When did 
you see your sister !—I saw her three months and a half (Obs. C., 

esson LXV.) ago.—Who has my fine nuts!—Your good sister 
has them.—Hae she also my silver forks She has them not.— 
Who has them ?—Your mother has them.—Have your sisters had 
my pens !—They have not had them, but I believe that their chil- 
dren have had them.—Why does your brother complain !—He 

ecomplains because his right hand aches.—-Why do you complain ? 
—I complain because my left hand aches.—Is your sister as old 
as my mother t—She is not so old, but she is taller.—Has your 
brother purchased anything?—He has purchased something. — 
What has he bought !—He has bought fine linen and good pens. 
— Has he not bought some silk stockings —He has bought some. 
—Is your sister writing ?—No, Madam, she is not writing. —Why 
does she not write !—Because she has a sore hand.— Why does 
the daughter of your neighbour not go out?— She does not go out, 
because she has sore feet.— Why does my sister not speak T—Be- 
cause she has a soar mouth.—Hast thou not seen my silver pen? 
-I have not seen it.—Hast thou a front room t—I have one be- 
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Wind, but my brother has one in the front.—Does the wife of out 
shoemaker go out already !—Nov, my lady, she does not go out 
yet, for she is still very ill. 


185. 


Which bottle has your little sister broken !—She broke the one 
which my mother bought yesterday.—Have you eaten of my soup 
or of my mother’s have eaten neither of yours nor your mo- 
ther’s, but of that of my good sister.Have you seen the woman 
that was with (bei) me this morning !—I have not seen her.—Has 
your mother hurt herself !—She has not hurt herself.—Have you a 
sore nose —1I have not a sore nose, bet a sore hand.—Have you 
cut your finger !—No, my lady, I have cut my hand.— Will you 
give me a pen '—I will give you one. —Will you (have) this (one) 
or that (one) !—I will (have) neither.—Which (one) do you wish 
to have *—I wish to have that which your sister has.—Do you 
wish to have my mother’s good black silk or my sister’s —I wish 
to have neither your mother’s nor your sister’s, but that which you 
have.—Can you write with this pen !—I can write with it (Ods. 
B., Lesson LIL.).— Each woman thinks herself amiable (licbenss 
würdig) and each is conceited (befißt Cigentiebe).—The same (Eben 
fo) as men (die Mannsperfen), my dear friend.—Many a one thinks 
himself learned who is not so, and many men surpass (Übertrcffen®) 
women in vanity (an Eitelkeit)) (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH LESSON.— Neun und siebenjigste 


Lection. 
To go into the kitchen, to bein Sn die Küche gehen*, in ber Küche 
the kitchen. fein. (See Lesson XXIX. 


Note >. 
To go tochurch, to be at church. Sn die Ace gehen*, in der Kirche 
' fein®, 
To go to school, to be at school. Sn die Schule gehen*, in der Schule 
ein* 


To go into the cellar, to be in Sn den Keller gehen*, in dem Kel⸗ 
the cellar. ler fein®. 
The dancing school, die Tangchule ; 
the play (the comedy), die Kemödie ; 
the opera, tie Oper. 
1 o go a hunting, to be at hunt- { Auf tie Sand achen*, auf der Jagd 
ing. fw (See Lesson XXX, 
wote *,) 
To go to the castle, to be atthe Kuf tas Schloß gchen®, auf dem 
castle. Schleſſe fetn®.s 


. "The pre ition auf denotes arti +. ' -sistence u n the exterior of any- 
thing or melon tewards an elevativ.. “ 7 


24% 
To go to the exchange, to be at Auf die Börfe gehen*, auf tee Blsfe 


the exchan. ſein*. 
o bank, tie Bank (plar. Banfeny + 
die Bank (plur. Bänfe)- 
To go a fish or a fishing. Fiſchen gehen*. 
unt. Jagen. 


The whole day, all the day, Den ganzen Tag ; 


the whole morning, ben ganzen Morgen 5 
the whole evenin Den ganzen Abend 5 
the whole night, all the night, Die ganze Macht ; 

the whole year, das ganze Sale ; 

the whele week, die ganze Weche; 

the whole society, die ganze Scküßhaft. b 
All at once, auf einmal ; 


suddenly (all of a sudden), plöslich. 


Next week. Die künftige (nddfte) Woche, 
Last week. Die (vergangene) Boche- 
This week: Diefe W 
This year. Dieſes sabe: 
Your mother, f Shre Frau Mutter (See Od» 
Lesson LXXV. 
your sister, Shr Fraulein Chmoelter ; ; 
your sisters, Shre Fraulein Sdyoritern. 
A person, cine Perſon. 
The belty-ache, dad Bauchweh; plur. die Bauch⸗ 
fhmerien. 
She has the stomach-ache. Sie hat Magenfchmerzen Cplur.). 
His ister has a violent head- ir Schweſter hat heftiges Kopf⸗ 
ache. weh. 


Singular and Plural fem. 


Some of it, any of it.) Sing.| Welche, deren, derfelben. 

Someofthem,any of | and| (See Obs. Lesson XVI.} 
them. Plur 

Of it, of them. fem. 


Feminine. 
Pronouns possessive abso-|— 
lute. | Singular. 
Mine, his, hers, np DIE meinige, die feinige, die thrige. 
Ours, yours, theirs. S ng: idie unfrige, Die Gurige, die ihrige- 
y gf 9 


> Substantives terminating inet, beit, keit, (daft, and ath are feminine. 
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Plural. 
Mine, his, hers, ie meinigen, die feinigen, bie 


Plural. ihrigen. 


Ours, yours, hers. die unfrigen, die Eurigen, bie 


ihrigen.° 
Have you my pen or hers ! Haben Sie meine Feder oder die ih: 
I have hers. | Sch bate die ihrige. 
To her. Ihr (See Table of Personal Pro- 


nouns, Lesson XXV111.). 
What do you wish to send to Was wellen Sie Ihrer Muhme fhis 


your aunt f den ? 
I wish to send her a tart. Sch will the eine Torte ſchicken. 
Will you send her also fraite? Wollen Sie ihr auch Früchte ſchicken ? 
I will send her some. Ich will the welche ſchicken. 
Have you sent the books to my Haben Sie meinen Schweftern die 
sisters } Bücher geichidt ? 
1 have sent them to them. Ich Habe fie ihnen gefchidt. 
The fruit, die Frucht; 
the tart, die Dorte 5 
the aunt, die Muhme (die Tante) ; 
the peach, die Pfirfiche ; 
the strawberry, die Erdbeere ; 
the cherry, Die Kirfche ; 
the cousin (aunt), die Bafe ; 
the niece, die Nichte 5 
the might (power), Die Macht 5 
the maid-servant, die Magd ; 
the gazette, die Zeitung.a 
M. der Berwandte ; } (an adjec- 
The relation. F. die Verwandte ; | tive noun. 
The neighbour (feminine), die Nadbarinn ; 


the ware (merchandise, goods), die Waare. 


Obs. A. A feminine substantive is formed by join- 
ing the syllable inn to a masculine substantive. Ex. 


The actor, der Schaufpicler ; 
the actress, die Shaufpiclerinn. 


© These pronouns have the declension of an adjective preceded by the defi- 
nite article. (See Lesson VII.) 
4 Words terminating in ung are feminine. 
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Obs. B. If the radical syllable of the masculine sub- 
stantive contains one of the vowels a, 9, u,it is gen- 
erally softened on being made feminine by the addi- 
tion of the syllable inn. Ex. 


The countess, die Grdfinn ; 
the fool (fem.), die Narrinn; 
the cook (fem.), die Köcdhinn ; 
the peasant (peasant’s wife), die Baucrinn ; 
the sister-in-law, die Schwaͤgerinn. 
To catch a cold, den Echnupfen befonmnen*, 
To have a cold, den Schnupfen haben”. 
To have a cough, den Huften haben». 
I have caught a cold. Sch habe den Schnupfen befemmen. 
The cold, der Schnupfen ; 
the cough, ’ der Huften. 
To make sick. Krank machen. 
It makes me sick. Es macht mid krank. 


EXERCISxS. 186. 


Where is your cousin ?—He is in the kitchen.—Has your cook 
(fem.) already made the soup !—She has made it, for it stands al- 
ready upon the table.— Where is your mother 1—She is at church.— 
Is your sister gone to school ?—She is gone thither.—Does your 
mother often go to church !— She goes thither every morning and 
every evening.—At what o’clock in the morning does she go to 
church ?——She goes thither as soon as she gets up.—At what o’clock 
does she get up !—She gets up at sun-rise.—Dost thou go to school 
to-day !—I do go thither—What dost thou learn at school ?—I 
learn to read, write, and speak there.—Where is your aunt !—She 
is gone to the play with my little sister—Do your sisters go this 
evening to the opera !—No, Madam, they go to the dancing school. 
—Is your father gone a hunting —He has not been able to goa 
hunting, for he has a cold.—Do you like to go a hunting !—I like 
to go a fishing better than a hunting.—Is your father still in the 
country !—Yes, Madam, he is still there. — What does he do there ? 
—-He goes a hunting and a fishing there.—Did you hunt when you 
were in the country a hunted the whole day. 


187. 


How long have yon stayed with (bei) my mother *—I stayed with 
her the whole evening.—Is it long since you were at the castle ?— 
I was there last week. —Did you find many people there ?—I found 
only three persons there.—Who were those three persons — They 
(&$) were the count, the countess, and their daughter.—Are these 
girls as good as their brothers *— They are better than they.—Can 
your sisters speak German t—They cannot, but they are learning 
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it.—Have you brought anything to your mother !—I brought her 

ood fruits and a fine tart.— What has your niece brought you !— 
She has brought us good cherries, good strawberries, and good 
peaches.— Do you like peaches ?—I do like them much (feht).— 

ow many peaches has your neighbour (fem.) given you t—She 
has given me more than twenty of them.—Have you eaten many 
cherries this year 7—I have eaten many of them.—Did you give 
any to your little sister!—I gave her some.—Why have you not 
given any to your good neighbour (fem.) I—I wished to give her 
some, but she did not wish to take any, because she does not 
like cherries.—Were there many pears last year !—There were not 
many. | 8 

188. 


Why do your sisters not go to the play !—They cannot go thither, 
because they have a cold, and that makes them very ill.—Did you 
sleep well last night ?—I did not sleep well, for my children made 
too much noise in my room.— Where were you last night!—I was 
at my brother-in-law’s.—Did yon see your sister-in-law —I did 
see her.—How is she ?—She was better yesterday evening than 
usual.—Did you play !—We did ngt play, but we read some good 
books ; for my sister-in-law likes to read better than to play.— 
Have you read the gazette to-day 1—I have read it.—Is there any 
thing new in it !—TI have not read anything new in it.— Where have 
you been since (kitdem) I saw you !—I have been at Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Berlin.—Did you speak to my sister !—I did speak to her. 
— What does she say !—She says that she wishes to see you.— 
Where have you put my pen !—I have putit on the table.—Do you 
intend to see your aunt to-day !—I do intend to see her, for she has 
promised me to dine with us.—I admire (bewundern) that family 
(die Kamilie), for the father is the king and the mother the queen of 
it. The children and the servants (das Gefinde has no plural) are 
the subjects (der Unterthan, gen. en) of the state (der Staat). The 
tutors of the children are the ministers (der Minifter), who share 
(theilen) with the king and queen the care (die Gorge) of the govern- 
ment (die Regierung). The good education (die Erziehung) which 
is given to children (See Ods. Contin. of Lesson LXX.) is the 
crown (die Krone) of monarchs (der Monarch, gen. en). (See end 
of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH LESSON.—Achtigste fection. 


To march (to walk). Marfchiren.* 
To walk (to go on foot). Geheno (zu Fuße gehen). 


a The verb marfchiren takes the suxiliary fein“, when there is a destination 
of place, else it takes either baben* or fein®. Ex. Die Armee ift nach Rom 
marfchirt, the army has marched to Rome; bie Armee hat (or ijt) ben ganzen 
Zag marfchirt, the army has marched the whole day. 


To step. 


To travel. 
To wander (to go on foot). 
The traveller, 
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Shreiten*. Part. past, gefchritten. 
Imperf. ſchritt. 

Reifen, take fein for their 

Wandern, auxiliary. 

der Reifende ; 


the wanderer (the traveller on der Wanderer (Wandertmann). 


foot), - 
To walk or travel a mile. 


Eine Meile zurüdlegen. 


To make a step (meaning to step Einen Schritt machen. 


physically). 


To take a step (meaning to take Ginen Schritt thun®. 


measures morally). 
To go on a journey. 
To make a speech. 
A piece of business, 
an affair, 
To transact business, 


To salt. 


Salt meat, 
fresh meat, 
the food (victuals), 
the dish (mess), 
the milk, 

Salt meats, 

Milk-food, 


To attract. 


The load-stone attracts iron. 


Her singing attracts me. 


To allure, to entice. 

To excite, to charm. 

To charm, to enchant. 

To enrapture, to ravish. 
l am enraptured with it. 

The beauty, 

the harmony, 

the voice, 

the power (the force), 


To meddle with something. 


To voncern one’s self about 


something. 


To trouble one’s head about 
something, (to meddle with 


something). 


Gine Reife machen. 
Eine Rede halten®. 


ein Sefchäft (plural e). 
Geſchaͤfte machen. 


Salzen. 
es Fleiſch; 
ſches Fleiſch; 
ie Speiſe; 
das Gericht (plur. e); 
die Milch. 


geſalzene Speiſen; 


Milchſpeiſe. 


An fih giehen® (herbeizie⸗ 
ben*, anzieben*). 


Der Magnet zieht das Cifen an 


fi 
She Gefang zieht mid an. 
Roden. 
Reizen. 
Bezaubern. 
Entzüden. 
Ich bin darüber entzüdt. 
die Schönheit; 
die Harmonie ; 
die Stimme ; 
die Gewalt 


Sich in etwas mifchen. 
Sich mit etwas abgeben”. 


Sich um etwas befümmern, 
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I do not meddle with other peo- Ih miſche nich nicht in frente 
ple’s business. Handel. 
The quarrel (the contest), der Handel; 
the commerce (the traffic), der Handel (has no plural). 


Strange (foreign), fremd. 
it is strange. Es ift fonderbar. 
He employs himself in painting. Gr gibt fich mit der Malerei ab. 
The art of painting, Die Malerei; 
chemistry, die Chemie, die Scheidekunſt; 
the chemist, der Chemiker (dev Scheidekünftler) 3 
the art, | Me Kunft. 
To look at some one. Semanden anfehen*. 
To concern some one. Semanden angehen. 
I look at you. Ich fehe Sie an. 
. die Sache, 
The thing, dag Ding (plur. ¢). 


Z do not like to meddle with Sd) mifche mich nicht gern in Dinge, 
things that.do not-concern me. Die mich nichts angehen. 


What is that to me! + Was.geht das mich an? 
What is that to you ? T Was geht das Sie an? 
To repeat. Wiederholen 
The repetition, Das Wicderholen. (See Lesson 


LXXI. Obs..C.) 
the beginning, the-commence- Der Anfang; 


ment, . 
the wisdom, die Bee 
the study, das Erubiren, 
the goddesa, die Goͤttinn; 
the : htingale, ee — 
the night ie t 
All beginnings are diffieult. Aller Anfang tft ſchwer (a proverb). 
Zo create. Sdhaffen. Part. past, geſchaffen. 
Imperf. ſchuf. 
‘The creator, der Schöpfer ; 
the creation, die Schöpfung ; 
the benefit (the kinduees), Die Wobhithat ; 
the fear of the Lord, die Furcht des Herrn 3 
the heaven, der Simmel; 
the earth, die Erde; 
the solitude, Die Cinfaméeit ; 
the lesson, Die Lection ; 
* Substantives terminating in um, form their plural by changing nm inte 


ea. Ex. das Individuum, the individual ; plur. die Individuen; bad 
she study ; plur die Stubien. 
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the exercise, die Aufgabe ; 
the goodness. die Gite. 


I have done it for your sake. Ich habe es Shretwegen gethar. 


Obs. The preposition wegen takes its place either 
before or afterthe genitive whichitgoverns ; but when 
it follows a personal pronoun, the letter t is substituted 
for the letter r of the pronoun which then forms one 
word with the preposition. The same thing should be 
observed with regard to the prepositions halben, on ac- 
count of, and um — willen, for the sake of, with this 
difference, that the latter never stands before the sub- 
stantive. Ex. 


Meinetivegen, meinethalben, on ac- Unſertwegen, unferthalben, on ac- 


count of me. count of us. 
Deinetwegen, deinethalben, on ac- Curetwegen, eurethalben, on account 
count of thee. of you. 
Seinetwegen, feinethalben, on ac- Shretwegen, ihrethalben, on account 
count of him. of them, for their sake. 
Shretwegen, ihrethalben, on ao- ° 
count of her. 


In the same way we say: um meinetwillen, for my 
sake ; um deinetwillen, for thy sake, &c. 


He has done it for the sake of Gr hat es um ihretwillen gethan. 

er. 

On account of you and your Ihret⸗ und Ihrer Kinder, eben fos 
children, as well as on aecount wohl als meinet: und der Meinis 
of me and mine, I have put gen wegen, babe ich Ihnen diefe 
you in mind of and inculcated wichtige und untrüglihe Wahr⸗ 
this important and infallible heit zu Gemuͤthe geführt und eins 
truth. geſchärft. 

The cleanliness, the uncleanli- die Reinlichkeit; die Unreinlichkeit ; 
ness, 

the government (meaning the die Dbrigfeit. 


magistrate), 
Sensible, reasonable, vernünftt 
Not only—but also. Nicht allein — fordern and. 


EXERCISES. 189. 
Will you dine with us to-day !—With much pleasure.—What 


have you for dinner —We have good soup, some fresh and salt 
meat, and some milk-food.—Do you like milk-food 1—I like it bet- 


© Abstract substantives have no plural in German; as die @iite, the goed 
ness; bie Liebe, the love, dc. ’ “ 
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ter than all other food.—Are you ready to dine?—I am ready.—De 
you intend to set out soon !—I intend setting out next week.—Do 
you travel alone '—No, Madam, 1 travel with my uncle.—Do you 
travel on foot or ina carriage I—We travel ina carriage.—Did you 
meet any one in (auf with the dative) your last journey to Berlin ? 
— We met many wanderers.— What do you intend to spend your 
time in this summer !—I intend to take a short journey.—Did you 
walk much in your last journey !—I like very much to walk, but my 
uncle likes to go in a carriage.—Did he not wish to walk 1—He 
wished to walk at first, but after having taken a few steps, he 
wished to get into the carriage, so that I did not walk much.— 
What have you been doing at school to-day !— We have been listen- 
ing to our professor, who made a long speech on (über with the 
accus.) the goodness of God.— What did he say ?—After saying, 
* God is the creator of heaven and earth; the fear of the Lord ie 
the beginning of all wisdom;”’ he said, ‘repetition is the 
mother of studies, and a good memory is a great benefit of God.” — 
Why did you not stay longer in Holland — When I was there the 
living was dear, and I had not money eneugh to stay there longer. 
— What sort of weather was it when you were on the way to Vi- 
enna !—It was very bad weather; for it was stormy, and snowed, 
and rained very heavily.‘ 


190. 


What are you doing all the day in this garden 1—I am walking 
in it (darin). — What is there in it that attracts you —The singing 
of the birds attracts me.—Are there any nightingales in it 1— There 
are some in it, and the harmony of their singing enchants me.— 
Have those nightingales more power over (Über with the accus.) 
you than the beauties of painting, or the voice of your tender (3ärt- 
tich) mother, who loves you so much 1—I confess, the harmony of 
the singing of those little birds has more power over me than the 
most tender words of my dearest friends.—What does your niece 
amuse herself with in her solitude 7—She reads a good deal and 
writes letters to her mother.— What does your uncle amuse himself 
with in his solitude —He employs himself in painting and chem- 
istry.—Does he no longer do any business?—He no longer does 
any, for he is too old to do it—Why does he meddle with your 
business !{—He does not generally (gewöhnlich) meddle with other 
people’s business; but he meddles with mine, because he loves 
me.—Has your master made you repeat your lesson to-day !—He 
has made me repeat it.—Did you know it !—I did know it pretty 
well.—Have you also done some exercises I—I have done some, 
but what is that to you, I beg?—I do not generally meddle with 
things that do not concern me; but I love you so much (fe fehr) that 
I concern myself much (fehr) about what you are doing.—Does any 

one trouble his head about you }—No one troubles his head about 


4 The learner must here repeat all the expressions relative to the impersonal 
verb ¢8 ift, if ts, in Lessons LIV. and LVI. . 
11* 
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me; for I am not worth the trouble.—Not only for the sake of 
cleanliness, but also for the sake of health (die Gefundheit), prudent 
‘people avoid (fic) häten vor with the dative) uncleanliness, and wash 
themselves often. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FIRST LESSON.— Ein und achtiigste 
Lection. 


OF THE FUTURE. 


The first or simple future is formed from the present 
of the auxiliary werden*, to become," and the infinitive 
of the verb, as in English from shail or will, and the 
infinitive. Ex. 


I shall love, he (she) will love. Sd) werde lichen, er (fie) wird Tieben. 
xs wilt love, you will love. Du wirft lieben, Shr werdet (Sie 
werden) lieben. 


“We shall love, they will love. Wir werden lieben, fie werden Reber. 


I shall be loved. Sch werde gelicht werden. 

Will you love my mother } Werden Sie meine Mutter lieben ? 
I shall love her much. Ich werde fie fehr lieben. 

I shall never love her. Sch werde fie nie lichen. 


I shall love her when she loves Sch werde fie lichen, wenn fie mich 


me. lieben wird. (See Less. XLVII.) 
Will you go out to-day } Werden Sie heute ausgehen ? 
To be dusty. Staubig fein*, flauben. 
Is it dusty ? Sit es ftaubig ? 
It is dusty. Es ift ftaubig, 
It is very dusty. Es ift ſehr ftaubig, 
Is it muddy out of doors ? Sft es ſchmutzig draußen ? 
It ie very muddy. Es tft fehr ſchmutzig. 


To be smoky, to smoke. Rauchen. 
Is itsmoky? Does it smoke? Raucht «6? 
It is very smoky. It smokes Es raucht fehr. 


much. “ 
It is too smoky. It smokes too Es raucht zu fehr. 
much. 
To go in. Hineitn gehen*. 
To come in. Herein fommen *. 


e The verb werben*, when employed in the formation of the future and 
other tenses, loses its proper significa’ 
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Will you go in! Werden Ste Fincin gehen? 
To sit down. Sid ſetzen. 
To sit. Sigen® (verb neuter), Part, 


past, gefeffen. Imporf. ſaß. 
I will sit down on that chair. a will mid auf diefen Stuhl fepen.e 


Where did he sit ? Wo fab 
He sat upon that chair. Er fab nf diefem Stuhle. 
To have left. Ucbrig bleiben®. Imperfect, 
blieb, 
How much money have you left? Wieviel Geld bleibt Ihnen übrig? 
I have a crown left. Es bleibt mic ein Thaler übrig, 


i pare only three crowns left. Es bleiben mir nur drei Thaler übrig, 

ne him I shall have but Wenn ich thn bezahle, wird mic nur 

aie wenig Äbrig bleiben (or fo wird 
mit nur wenig Übrig bleiben). 


NE A. The subject i is placed after the verb in an 
inversion of propositions ; that is, when that which 
ought to stand first is put after, and forms as it were, 
the complement of the other. An inversion of propo- 
sitions takes place when the first proposition begins 
with a conjunction. Ex. 


If he comes, I shall speak to him Wenn er fom, werde ich mit ihm 
(inversion). fpre 

I shall speak to him if he comes Ich werde mit ihm fprechen, wenn ce 
(without inversion). fommt. 

if it is fine weather to-morrow, I Wenn es morgen fehönes Wetter ifl, 
shall take a walk (inversion). werde ich fpazteren gehen. 

I shall take a walk if it is fine Sch werde fpazieren gehen, wenn es 
weather to-morrow (without mergen fchönes Wetter tft. 
inversion). 


DT B. The subject is also placed after its verb, 
when in an inversion of propositions, the conjunction 
wenn, if, is omitted in the first. This omission of the. 
conjunction may take place or not; but when it does. 
the second proposition begins with the conjunction fo, 
then (so). 

Then (40). So. 


“ Jf I receive my money I shall 3 sm ih mein Geld (instead 


pay you. of: tenn ich mein Geld befomme), 


fo bezahle ich Sie. 


b Whenever a will or intention and not merely futurity is to be expressed, 
the verb wollen® is used. y 9 
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. „ C Spricht er zu mir (for: wenn er ge 
If he speak s to me; I shall an | mir fpricht), fo werde ich ihm ants 
wer fim. werten. 


Obs. When the conjunction wenn is not omitted, the 
conjunction fo of the second proposition may either be 
omitted or not, unless the proposition is of a certain 
length. 

If you will promise me to keep Wenn Sie mir verfprechen wollen, es 
it secret, T shall tell it to you. eheim zu halten, fo werde ich es 
Ihnen fagen. 


I have spent all my money, so Sh habe all mein Geld ausaeges 


that I have none left. ben, fo daß mir keins mehr übrig 
bleibt. 
To fill. Füllen Canfullen). 
To fill a bottle with wine. Gine Flaſche mit Wein anfällen. 


I fill my purse with money. Ich fille meinen Beutel (meine Börs 
fe) mit Geld. . 
With what do you fill that glass? Womit füllen Sie dieſes Glas ? 


Exercises. 191. 


Will your father go out to-day !—He will go out, if it is fine 
weather.—Will your sister go out?—She will go out, if it is not 
Wwindy.— Will you love my brother !—I shall love him with all my 
heart, if he is as good as you.—Will your parents go into the 
country to-morrow !—They will not go, for it is too dusty.—Shall 
we take a walk to-day —We will not take a walk, for it is toe 
muddy out of doors.—Do you see the castle of my relation behind 
yonder mountain ?—I do see it.—Shall we go in?—We will go in, 
if you like.—Will you go into that room !—I shall not go into it, 
for it is smoky.—I wish you a good morning, Madam.— Will you 
not come in t—Will you not sit down !—I will sit down upon that 
large chair.—Will you tell me what has become of your brother ?— 
I will tell you.—Here is the chair upon which he sat often.— When 
did he die —He died two years ago.—I am very much (fehr) afflic- 
ted at it.—Hast thou spent all thy money ?—I have not spent all. 
—How much hast thou left of it?—I have not much left of it; I 
have but one florin left—How much money have thy sisters left 1— 
They have but three crowns left.—Have you money enough left to 
pay your tailor !—I have enough of it left to pay him; but if I pay 
him, I shall have but little left.—How much money will your bro- 
thers have left!—They will have a hundred crowns left.—Will 
you speak to my uncle if you see him !—If I see him, I shall speak 
to him.— Will you take a walk to-morrow !—If it is fine weather, I 
shall take a walk; butif it is bad weather, I shall stay at home. — 
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Will you pay your shoemaker 1—I shall pay him, if I receive my 
money to-morrow.—Why do you wish to 0 1— If your father comes 
I shall not go; but if he does not come, I must go.—Why do you 
not sit down !—If you will stay with (bei) me, I will sit down; 
but if you go, I shall go along with you.—Will you love my chil- 
dren?'—If they are good and assiduous, I shall love them; but if 
they are idle and naughty, I shall despise and punish them. —Am 
I right in speaking thus (fo) ?—-You are not wrong. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei und achtjigste 
Lection. 


OF THE PAST OR COMPOUND INFINITIVE. 


In German, as in English, the past infinitive is formed 
from the infinitive of the auxiliary and the past par- 
ticiple of the verb; but in English the past participle 
stands after the infinitive, whereas in German it pre- 
cedes it. Ex. 


Have loved, to have loved. Geliebt haben, geliebt zu haben. 


In order to have loved. Um geliebt zu haben. 
Without having loved. Ohne geliebt zu haben. 
Have been loved. Geliebt werden fein. 
To have been loved. Gelicbt werden zu fein. 


OF THE PAST FUTURE. 


The past or compound future is formed, as the first 
or simple future (preceding Lesson) from the present 
of the auxiliary werden* and the past infinitive. Ex. 


I shall bave loved, he (she) will Sch werde geliebt haben, er (fie) wird 


have loved. geliebt haben. 

Thou wilt have loved, you will Du wirft gelicht haben, She werdet 
have loved. (Sie werden) geliebt haben. 

We shall have loved, they will Wir werden geliebt haben, fie werden 
have loved. geliebt haben. 

I shall have been loved. _ Sch werde gelicht werden fin. 


I shall have written my letters Ich werde meine Briefe gefchrieben 

before you return. haben, che Sie zurüdtonmen. 
When I have paid for the horse —— ba a it haven). 
} ehall have only ten crowns? erden mir nur ned zehn Thaler 
a übrig bleiben. 
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UT A. When at the end of a proposition there are 
two infinitives, two past participles, or an infinitive 
and a past participle, the verb which on account of 
the conjunction ought to be thrown to the end of the 
phrase, may be placed either before or after those in- 
finitives or participles. Ex. 


Was werden Sic thun, wenn Sie zu 
What will you do when you] Mittag gegeffen haben werden, 
have dined? or werden zu Mittag geaeffen has 

? 


ben 
Wenn id) Ihren Bruder gefproden 
When Ih T shal men to your haben werde, or werde Oehproden 
have to do haben, fo werde ich wiffen, was ich 
° zu thun habe. 
DI The latter way of placing the verb is the most 
x. 


elegant and most usual. 


Sd) babe ihm gefagt, dab Sie das 

I have told him that you have | Pferd haben verkaufen müflen (and 

been obliged to sell the horse, bb verkaufen gemupt or mufjen 
ben). 


The same (feminine). Dicfelbe, die nämliche (See 
Lessons XII. and XIV.) 


The eon dh: Dieſelbe (die nämliche) Sache. 
The same thing. ; Dasfelbe (das nämliche) Ding. 
One and the same. Einerlei. . 


It is all one (the same). Cs ift einerfei. 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 

Such. other, folche, ſolches 
(is declined according to 
the characteristic termi- 
nation). 


Obs. A.. When fold) is preceded by ein or fein, it has 
the declension of an adjective. Ex. 


Such a man, such a woman, such Gin folder Mann, eine felhe Frau, 
a child. ein folhes Kind. 
Such men merit esteem. Solche Menfhen verdienen Achtung. 


Obs. B. When {old) is followed by eit, it is not de- 
clined. Ex. 
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Such a man, such a woman, such Gold ein Mann, folch eine Frau, fold 
a happiness. ein Glid. 


On the outside of, without, out of. Außer hal b (a preposition gov- 
erning the genitive). 


The church stands outside the Die Kirche ift außerhalb der Stadt. 
town. 


I shall wait for you before the Ich werde Sie vor dem Shore (Stadt: 
town-gate. there) erwarten. 


The town or city-gate, he Stadtthor. 


das Thor der Stadt. 
To go out. . Hinausgehen*. 
To come out. - Heraustonumen®. 


Seldom (rarely). Selten. 
Does he sit under the tree ? Sist er unter dem Baume 7 


He is sitting under it. - ‚Er fist darunter. (Obs. B. Les 
son LII.) 
To continue (to proceed). ; —RE ren . 
He continues his speech. t Gr fährt in feiner Rede fort. 
The appetite ; der Appetit, 
ppotiie, die Eßluſt, die Lut zum Eſſen; 
the narrative, the tale, die Erzählung ; 
the shore (the coast, the bank), das Ufer ; 
the sea-shore, das Ufer des Meeres ; 
on the sea-shore, am Ufer des Meeres. 
Not until (not before), Nicht eher—bis. 
Before. Che, che als, bevor. 
I shall not see him until I go Ich werde ihn nicht fehen, che (bes 
thither. vor) ich hingehe. 


Did you see him before his de- Haben Sie ihn vor feiner Abreiſe ges 
parture 3 fehen ? 
{ will not do it until you tell Sc thue es nicht, bie Sie es mir fas 


me. gen. 
There is, there are. Da ift, Plural, da find. 
Here is, here are. Hier ift, — hier find. 
Here I am. Hier bin id. 
There is my book. Da ift mein Bud 
There it is, Da tft es. 
There they are. Da find fie. 


a Gortfegen is a regular verbactive and governs the accusative ; fortfabren®, 
on the contrary, is neuter and irregular and governs the dative with the pre- 
position in or mit. 
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Therefore. Defrvegen, daher. 
That is the reason why. Das ift dic Urfache, warum. 
Therefore I say so. Defwegen fage ich es. 
My sister's feet are cold. Meiner Schweiter frieren die Fae. 
Her hands are cold. She frieren die Hände (es ift ihr an 


den Händen Ealt). 


EXERCISES. 192. 


When will you go to Italy 1—I shall go as soon as I have learnt 
Italian.— When will your brothers go to Germany !—They will 

o thither as soon as they know German.—When will they Jearn 
it !—They will learn it when they have found a good master. — 
How much money shall we have left when we have paid for our 
horses —When we have paid for them we shall have only a hun- 
dred crowns left.—Have you told my brother that I have been 
obliged to sell the carriage —I have told him so.—Have you writ- 
ten to the same man to whom my father wrote !—I have not writ- 
ten to the same, but to another.—Have they already answered you! 
—Not yet, but I hope to receive a letter next week.—Have you 
ever seen such a person 7—I have never seen such a one.—Have 
you already seen our church t—I have not seen it yet.— Where does 
it stand !—It stands outside the town.—If you wish to see it, I 
will go with you in order to show it to you.—Who is there !—It is 
I.—Who are those men ?— They are foreigners who wish to speak 
to you.—Of what country are they !—They are Americans.— 
Where have you heen since 1 saw you!—We sojourned long on 
the sea-shore, until a ship arrived, which brought us to France.— 
Will you continue your narrative —Scarcely had we arrived in 
France when we were taken to the king who received (aufnahm) us 
very well and sent us back to our country.—Whom are you look- 
ing for ?—I am looking for my little brother.—If you wish to find 
him you must go into the garden, for he is there.—The garden is 
large, and I shall not be able to find him if you do not tell me in 
which part (der Theil) of the garden he is.—He is sitting under 
the large tree under which we were sitting yesterday.—Now I 
shall find him. 


193. 


Why do your children not live in France 1?—They wish to learn 
English, that is the reason why they live in England.—Why do 
you sit near the fire !—-My hands and feet are cold, that is the rea- 
son why I sit near the fire.—What do the people live upon that 
live on the sea-shore ?—They live upon fish alone.—Why will you 
not eo a hunting any more !—I hunted yesterday the whole day, 
and I killed nothing but an ugly bird, that is the reason why I shall 
not go ahunting any more.— Why do you not eat !—I shall not eat 
before I have a good appetite.—Why does your brother eat go 
much t—He has a good appetite, that is the reason he eats so much 
—If you have read the books which I lent you, why do you not re- 
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turn them to met-I intend reading them once more, that is the 
reason why I have not yet returned them to you; but I shall return 
them to you as soon as I have read them a (zum) second time.— 
Why did you not bring me my clothes !—They were not made, 
therefore I did not bring them; but I bring them to you now, here 
they are.—You have learnt your lesson, why has your sister not 
learnt hers'—She has taken a walk with my mother, that is the 
reason why she has not learnt it; but she will learn it to-morrow. 
—When will you correct my exercises ?—I will correct them when 
you bring me those of your sister.—Do you think (glauben) you 

ave made mistakes in them.—I do not know.—If you have made 
mistakes yon have not studied your lessons well; for the lessons must 
be learnt well, to make no mistakes in the exercises.—It is all the 
same, if you do not correct them (for) me to-day, I shall not learn 
them before (fo werde ich fie erft) to-morrow.—You must make no 
mistakes in your exercises, for you have all you want, in order to 
make none. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei und achtigete 


Lection. 
To die of a disease. An einer (dative) Krankheit ſter⸗ 
ben®, 
The small pox, die Blattern (plural of die Blats 


ter, the blister, the pustule, the 


poc e 
She died of the small pox. Sic ift an den Blattern geftorben. 
The fever, the intermitting fever, das Ficher, Das Wechfelficher. - 


He had a cold fit. Er hatte einen Anfall von Fieber. 
He has an ague. Er hat das Ficher befommen. 
His fever has returned. Er hat das Fieber wieder befoms 
men. 
The apoplexy, ber Ste i Seblag hie 
. er Schlag hat ihn gerührt. 
He has been struck with apo- Gr ift vom Schlage gerührt were 
ploxy. den. 
Guten Abgang haben*. 
To sell well. Gut abgeben*. 
Biel Käufer finden®. 
Wine sells well. T Der Wein geht gut ab (hat guten 
Abgang). 
Cloth sells well. t Das Tuc hat guten Abgang (fins 
det viel Käufer). 


Wine will sell well next year. } Der Wein wird naͤchſtes Jahr gus 
ten Abgang haben 
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To open. " Definen, aufmachen, auffihfichen®.= 
Zumachen,  jufdlicien® (active 
To shut. verbs). 


Sugehen*, zufchließen®. aris past, 
gefchtoffen. Imperf. ſchloß. 


To open. Aufgehen * (a neuter verb), fich öffs 
That door opens easily. Bi fhe ae leicht auf (iſt leicht 
. en ° 
The door does not shut. Die Thür ſchließt nicht. 
The window shuts well. Das Fenfter ſchließt gut. 
Far off, from afar. Gon weiten, von ferne. 
That house is seen far off. Man fieht diefes Gaus von weiten 
(von ferne). 
Sommerkleider trägt man nicht im 
Summer clothes are not worn Winter. 
in winter. Eommerfleider werden nicht im Wins 
ter getragen. 
That is not said. Das wird nicht gefa 
That cannot be comprehended. Das ift unbegretfit 
It is clear. Es ift deutli 


To eonceive, to comprehend. ——— ar past, begriffen. 


. . Mad den umdrben. 
According to circumstances. Nach Beichaffenheit dee Umftände. 


The disposition, die Beichaffenheit ; 
the circumstance, der Umftand. 
According as. Nachdem, je nachdem, in fo fern. 


According to circumstances. Nachdem es ift (nachdem es kommt). 
It depends on circumstances. Nachdem die Umftdnde find. 


Do not put the glass upon the Stellen Sie das Glas nicht auf den 


table, for it break. Tiſch; denn es wird zerbrechen. 
Imperf. zerbrach. 
To put. Stellen. 
To lay. Legen. 


® Oeffnen and aufmachen mean to remove the obstacle in order to give ac- 
ceas, as: bie Thore, bie Thür eines Zimmers, einen Schranl, einen Brief Sffnen 
or aufma en, to open the town-gates, the door of a room, a cupboard, a let- 
ter. en is only employed to make an opening in the thing iteelf, as: ets 
nen Leichnam, eine Aber, ein Gcgmtr difnen, to open a corpse an ab- 
scene, because there is no ope So we say die Seufgräben n öffnen, to 
open the trenches. — en Boal only employed in speaking of things that 
are shut with a key or a padlock 

d The same distinction is to be made between sumachen and zufchließen*, as 
between aufmachen and auffchließen®. 
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To set, to seat. Beten. 
To stick. Steden.® 


Are the women handsome 3 Sind die Frauen (hon ? 
They are so; they are rich and Sie find es; fie find reich und ſchon. 


handsonie. ; 
What countrywoman is she 1 on +p —* 
She is from France. Sie ift aus (or von) Frankreich. 


To be angry at somebody (about Böje auf Semanden (Über etwas) 
What are you angry about ? Morüber find Sie böfe ? ~ 


Are you sorry for having done Zhut es Shuen leid, es gethan zu 
it? haben ? 


Es thut mir leid. 
I am sorry for it. ; 


Es ift mir nicht lieb. (See Lesson 
LXXVII.) 


Polite (courteous), impolite (un- Höflich ; unhöflich. 
eivil). 
Happy, unhappy. Glücklich; unglüdtic. 


What sort of pen have you lost? Was für cine Feder haben Sie verlo= 
ren ? 


A gold one. Cine goldene. 

What sort of pens has your Was für Federn hat Ihre Schweſter 
sister made ? gefchnitten ? 

Good ones. Gute. 


exercise 194. 


Of what illness did your sister die ?—She died of the fever.— 
How is your brother !—My brother is no longer living. He died 
three months ago.—I am surprised at it, for he was very well last 


e Stellen is used when the person or the thing spoken of is, as it were 
sanding right, and legen when it is lying. Ex. die Olafer, die Flaſche auf 
den Tif te en, to put the glasses, the bottle on the table ; ein Kind auf das 
Bett legen, to place a child upon the bed ; ein Kleid auf das Bett legen, to put 
a cost upon the bed ; wo haben Sie meinen Stod hingeftellt? where have you 
placed my stick? wo haben Sie mein Meffer hingelegt where have you put 
my knife? The verbs ftehen* and liegen* may be explained by the ish 
verbs: to stand and to lic. Ex. Shr Ctod ftebt in meinem Zimmer, your 
stick is (stands) in my room; Shr Bruder fteht am Fenfter, your brother 
stands at the window; Ihr Tiefer liegt auf dem Tifche, P he knife is (lies) 
upon the table; bier fteht Shr Stod und ba liegt Shr Meffer, here stands 
your stick and there lies your knife. Gegen nearly answers to the English 
verb to seat, as: fegen Cie fich hierber, seat yourself here. It is also used in 
the following idiom : Jemanden in ben Stand fegen, to enable some one, as: 
ich habe ihn in den Stand gefegt, e8 zu thun, I have enabled him to do it. 

teden, as an active verb, is used with the preposition in followed by the 
accusative. Ex. Sn die Fafthe fteden, to put into the pocket. We shall 
hereafter see various other examples of these verbs. 
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summer when I was in the country.—Of what did he die !—He 
died of apoplexy.—How is the mother of your friend '—She is 
not well; she had an attack of ague the day before yesterday, and 
this morning the fever has returned (und Mefen Mergen wiedcr).— 
Has she the intermitting fever ?—I do not know, but she often has 
cold fits—What has become of the woman whom I saw at your 
mother’s !—She died this morning of apoplexy.—Did the wine 
sell well last year?—It did not sell very well; but it will sell 
better next year, for there will be a great deal of it, and it will not 
be dear.—Why do you open the door?—Do you not see how it 
smokes here !—I do not see it; but you must open the window in- 
stead of opening the door.—The window does not open easily, 
that is the reason why I open the door.— When will you shut it 3 
—] will shut it as soon as there is no more smoke.—Why do you 
not put those beautiful glasses on the small table —If I put them 
upon that little table they will break.—Did you often go a fishing 
when you were in that country !—We often went a fishing and a 
hunting.—If you will go with us into the country, you will see the 
castle of my father.— You are very polite, Sir; but I have seen 
that castle already. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier ımd achtjigste 


fection. 
The utility, the use, der Nutzen; 
the advantage, der Vortheil. 
This thing is of no use. Diefe Sache ift von keinem Nußen. 
To profit by a thing. . Nugen aus einer Sache ziehen*. 


To turn a thing to profit. Sich eine Sache zu Nutze machen. 
To be useful to any one. Jemandem nugen (or nügen). 


Of what use is that? Wozu nist das? 
That is of no use. Das nist nichts. 

Useful. Nüglich. 

Useless. Unnüß, nuglot. 
Is it useful to write a great deal? Sit es nügtich, viel zu (threiben ? 
It is useful. Es ift nützlich. 
Is it well (right) to do it? Sit es billig, es zu thun ? 
It is not well (wrong). Gs ift unbillig (unrecht). 
What is that ? Was ift dad? 
I do not know what it is. Sch weiß nicht, was es ift. 

To be called. Heißen*. Part. past, geheißen. 
Imperf. hieß, 

What is your name ? t Wie heißen Sie? 


My name is Charles. t Ich heiße (mein Name iff) Karl, 
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What do you call this in Ger- Wie hcift bas auf deuthh 7 
man: 
How do you express (say) this Wie fagen Sie das auf franzöfifch ? 
in French ? 
What is that called ? Wie nennt man das ? 
To name. Menrien*. Part. past, genannt. 
Imperf. nannte. 


DECLENSION OF THE NAMES OF PERBONB.® 


The names of persons are declined either without 
or with the article. Without the article they take 8 
in the genitive, and en in the dative and accusative, 
with the article they add nothing to their termination. 


Nom. Wilhelm or der Wilhelm, William. 
Gen. Wilhelms — des Wilhelm, of William. 
Dar. Wilhelmen — dem Wilhelm, to William. 
Acc. Wilhelmen — den Wilhelm, William. 


Nom. G@fifabeth or die Glifabeth, Elizabeth. 
Gen. G@fifabethé — der Gtifabeth, of Elizabeth. 
Dar. Elifabethen — der Elifabeth, to Elizabeth. 
Acc. Elifabethen — die Gfifabeth, Elizabeth. 


Obs. A. Names of persons terminating in fd, $, ft, 
ß, 8, 3, take end in the genitive. Ex. Franz, Francis; 
gen. Franzens. Names of females in a or e (the com- 
mon endings for almost all such names) change in the 
genitive a ore intoend. Ex. Wilhelmina, Wilhelmine ; 
gen. Wilhelminens, of Wilhelmine. eonore, Eleanor ; 
Leonorens, of Eleanor. 


Obs. B. To indicate that the ending of the geni- 
tive is not a part of the name, it is commonly separ- 
ated by an apostrophe as in English. Ex. Sciller’s 
Gedichte, Schillers poems; Goethe’s Werfe, Goethe's 
works. 

Sooner—than. Cher — alg. 


Rather—than. Lieber — als. 
He has arrived sooner than I. Gr ift eher angekommen alg ich, 


« For the proper names of countries and towns, see Lesson XLIX. 
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Richer werfe ich mein Geld ta den 
Rather than squander my mo- | Fluß, che ich es verſchwende. 
ney I throw it into the river. } Che ich mein Geld verſchwende, wees 
fe ich es lieber in den Fluß. 
I will rather pay him than go Sch will ihn lieber bezahlen, als bins 
thither. geben, 
I will rather burn the coat than Sch will den Red lieber verbrennen, 


wear it. als thn tragen. 
Sure. GSewiß. 
To be sure of a thing. Einer Sache gewiß fein”, 
I am sure of that. Ich bin deffen gewiß. 
I am sure that he has arrived. Ich weiß (or bin) gewiß, daß cr ane 
gekonnnen tft. 
1 know it well 3:6 weiße gi 
To repair to, to go to. Sich wohin begeben*. 
I went to my room. Sch begab mich auf mein Zimmer, 
He repaired to that town. Er begab ſich in diefe Stadt. 
To repair to the army, to one’s Sich zur Arınce, zu feinem Regimens 
regiment. te begeben*. 

I repaired to that place, Sch habe mich an diefen Ort begeben. 
He repaired thither. Er Hat fic) dahin begeben. 
Go where you please. Gehen Sie, wehin Sie wellen. 

George the Third. Geerg der ‚Dritte. 

Louis the Fourteenth. Ludwig der Wierzehnte, 

Henry the Fourth. Heinrich der Vierte. 

Europe, European. Europa ; europdikch. 
Fluently. Geldufig. 


Charles the Fifth spoke several Karl der Fünfte fprach geläufig meh⸗ 
European languages fluently. rere curepäifche Sprachen. 
Such a thing. Se etwas. 
Have you ever seen such a Haben Sie je fo etwas gefehen ? 
thing 
Have you ever heard of such a Haben Sie je fo etwas gehört ? 
thing ! 


I have never seen nor heard of Ic habe nie fo etwas gefehen nech 
such a thing. gehört, 


EXERCISES. 195. 


When did you see my father’s castle?—I saw it when I was 
. travelling last year. It is one of the finest castles that I have ever 
seen; it is seen far off.—How is that said ?—That is not said. 
That cannot be comprehended.—Cannot every thing be expressed 
in your language !—~Every thing can be expressed, but not as in 
yours.— Will you rise early to-morrow '—It will depend upon cir- 
cumstances; if I go to bed early, I shall rise early, but if I go to 
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bed late, 1 shall rise late—Will you love my children ?7—If they 
are good, I shall love them——Will you dine with us to-morrow ?— 
If you get ready (zubereiten laffen) the food I like, 1 shall dine with 
you.—Have you already read the letter which you reeeived thie 
morning }—I have not opened it yet.—When will you read it!— 
I shall read it as soon as I have time—-Of what use is that I—It is 
of no use.—Why have you picked it up t~I have picked it up, in 
order to show it to you.—Can you tell me what it is 1—I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know; but I shall ask my brother who will 
tell you.— Where have you found it —I have found it on the bank 
of the river, near the wood.—Did you perceive it from afar !—I did 
not want to perceive it from afar, for 1 passed by the side of the 
river.—Have you ever seen such a thing }—Neves.—lIs it useful to 
speak much !—If one wishes to learn a foreign language it is use- 
ful to speak a great deal.—Is it as useful to write as to speak !~ 
It is more useful to speak than to write; but in order to learn a 
foreign language, one must do both (beides).—Is it useful to write 
all that one says !—- That is useless. rn 


196. 


Where did you take this book from 1—I took it out of the room 
of your friend (fem.).—Is it right to take the books of other people } 
—It is not right, 1 know; bet I wanted it, and I hope that your 
friend will not be displeased ; for I will return it to her as soon as 
J have read it—What is your name }—My name is William.— 
What is your sister’s name !—Her name is Eleanor.— Why does 
Charles complain of his sister 1-— Because she has taken his pens. 
-—Of whom do those ehildren complain !—Francis complains of 
Eleanor and Eleanor of Francis.—Who is right !—They are bog} 
wrong; for Eleanor wishes to take Francis’s books and Fran 
Eleanor’s.—To whom have you lent Schiller’s works !—I have lent 
the first volume to William and the serond to Elizabeth.—How is 
that said in French ?— That is not said in French.—How is that 
said in German !—Jt is said thus.—Has the tailor already brought 
you your new coat !—He has brought it to me, but it does not fit me 
well.—Will he make yon another!—He must make me another ; 
for rather than wear it, I will give it away.—Will you use that 
horse !—I shall not use it. Why will you not use it — Because it 
does not suit me.—Will you pay for it ?—TI will rather pay for it 
than use it.—To whom do those fine books belong !—They belong 
to William.— Who has given them to him !—His good father.— 
Will he read them 7—He will tear them rather than read them.— 
Are you sure that he will not read them 7—I am sure of it, for he 
has told me so. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und achtjigste 


Lerction. 

Sweet. Sif; 

mild, fanft ; 

agreeable, angenchm. 
Sweet wine, füßer Wein ; 
A mild zephyr, ein fanfter Zephyr; 
A mild air, eine fanfte Luft; 
A soft sleep, ein fanfter Schlaf. 


Nothing makes life more agtee- Nichts macht daé Leben angenehmer, 
able than the society of and als die Gefellichaft und der Umgang 
intercourse with our friends. mit unfern Freunden. 


Sour, acid. Sauer. 


To cry, to scream, to shriek. Schreien* Part. past, ges 
ſchrieen. Imperf. [hrie 

To help. Helfen” (governs the dative). 
geholfen. Imperf. 
alf. 


eo 


Thou helpest, he helps. > ut ee hilft. 
. N eife ihm darin. 
I help him to do it. $ 38 bin ihm darin beätfiä. 
I help you to write. Ich beife Shnen fhreiben. (See Les- 
son XL. 
I will help you to work. Ich will Shnen arbeiten helfen. 
To ery out for help. Um Hülfe fchreien*. 


To inquire after some one. Gid) nah Semandem erkundigen 
(nad) Semandem fragen). 
Will you have the goodness to Wellen Eie die Güte haben, mir diefe 


ass that plate to me? Schüffel zu reichen ? 
ill you pass that plate to me Mollen Sie mir gefälligft diefe Schäfs 
if you please? fel reichen ? 
To reach. Reichen. 
If you please. GefAllight 


Menn es Fhnen gefällig ift. 
Complaisant, pleasing. Gefallig. 
As you please. 
At your pleasure. Wie es Ihnen gefällig ift. 
As you like. 


To knock at the door. An die Thür Elopfen. 
Sich ereignen, fic) gutragen® (take 
. haben for their auxiliary). 
Vorfallen®, gefchehen*, begegnen 
(take fein). 
Something has happened. Es Hy fih etwas zugetragen (ereigs 
net). 


To happen. 
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What hea happened ? Was ift vorgefatlen (gefchehen) ? 
A great misfortune has happened. Es ift ein großes Unglüd geſchehen. 
Nothing has happened. Es ift nichts vorgefallen. 


A misfortune has happened to &s tft thm cin Ungliid begegnet. 
him. 


I had an accident. Sch Hatte einen Zufall. 
To pour. Sieben, {hatten, einfhens 
en. 
To pour away. Weggiefen*. 
To shed. GVergiefen*. 
To shed tears. —— vergiehen? 5 past, vers 
mperf. vergeß). 
' A tear. ote" Sher hräne. 
With tears ia his, her, our, or Mit thränenden Augen. 
my eyes. 
I pour. wine into a glass. Ich gieße Wein in ein Stat. 
I put corn into a sack. Sh e Setreide in einen Gad. 


I pour out some drink for that Sc konnte diefem Manne zu trinken 
man. 

i pour away the wine, for it is 34 * den Wein weg, denn er taugt 
good for nothing. nichts. 


fWas anbetreffen* (ande 
As to, as for, with respect to. troffen, anbetraf). 
t Wasanbelangen 


As to me, Ido not know what f Was mich anktrifft Sena 


to say. fo weiß id) nicht, was ich fagen ll. 
To meet with. t Antreffen* (governs the acc.). 
Part. past, getroffen. Im- 
perf. traf 
‘Where have you met with him! + Wo haben Sie ihn angetroffen? 
{ do not know what to do. $ 3H weiß nicht, was ich thun foll. 


1 do not know whereto goto. + Ich weiß nicht, wohin ich gehen 


foll. 

He does not know what to an- + Gr weiß nicht, was er antworten 

swer. poll. 

We do aot know whatto buy. } a nicht, was wir Taufen 
len, 


To unbosom one’s self to some Gid Semand<m vertrauen. 
One. 


To trust some one. Semandem trauen or vertrauen. 
. nen: mißtrauen. 
To distrust one. Einem nicht trauen. 
Do you trust that man? Sraucn (or vertrauen) Sie dieſem 
Manne ? 
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I do trust him. Sch traue (or vertraue) ihm. 
He trusts me. Er traut (or vertraut) mir. 
We must not trust every body. Wir müffen nicht einem Seden 
trauen. 
To laugh at something. Ueber etwas lachen. 
Do you laugh at that ! Lachen Sie darüber 7 
I do laugh at it. Sch lache darüber. 
At what do yon laugh ! Worüber lachen Sie ? 
To laugh at, to deride some one. Semanden auslachen Cor verlachen). 
I laugh at (deride) you. Sch lache Ste aus (verladhe Eie). 
Full. Boll. 
A full glass. Ein volles Glas. 
A full glass of wine. Ein Glas voll Wein (ein volles Glas 
, Mein). 
A book full of errors. Ein Buch veller Fehler. 
The means, das Mittel, 


To afford (to have the means). Die Mittel haben*, 
Can you afford to buy ahorse? saben Gie die Mittel, ein Pferd zu 


kaufen ? 
I can afford it. Sch habe die Mittel dazu (ich habe 
fie). 
I cannot afford it. Sch habe fie nicht. 
The lady, die Dame. 


‘To taste, to like, to relish. Schmeden. 


How do you like this wine? Wie ſchmeckt Ihnen diefer Wein ? 
I like it well. Er fchmedt mir gut. 
I don’t like it. Er khmedt mir nicht. 


EXERCISES. 197. 


Do your scholars learn their exercises by heart ?— They will ra- 
ther tear them than learn them by heart. — What does this man ask 
me for ?—He asks you for the money which you owe him.—If he 
will repair to-morrow morning to my house I will pay him what I 
owe him.—He will rather lose his money than repair thither.— 
Charles the Fifth, who spoke fluently several European languages, 
said that we should (man müffe) speak Spanish with the Ends, 
Italian with our (feiner) mistress (die Gelichte Obs. Lesson LIII.), 
French with our (jrinem) friend (masc.), German with soldiers, 
English with geese (die Gans), Hungarian (ungariich) with horses, 
and Bohemian (böhmifeh) with the devil (der Zeufel).—Why does 
the mother of our old servant shed tears? What has happened to 
her 1—She sheds tears because the old clergyman, her friend, who 
was so very good to her (der thr fe viel Gutes gethan hat), died a few 
days ago.Of what illness did he die —He was struck with apo- 
plexy.—-Have you helped your father to write his letters !—I have 

elped him.—Will you help me to work when we go to town ?!—I 


—— __ 


uw 
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will help you to work, if you will help me to get a livelihood.— 
Have you inquired after the merchant who sells so cheap t—I have 
inquired after him; but nobody could tell me what has become of 
him.— Where did he live when you were here three years ago !— 
He lived then in Charles Street, No. 55.—How do you like this 
wine !—I like it very well; but it is a little sour. 


198. 


How does your sister like those apples ?-—She likes them very 
well; but she says that they are a little too sweet.— Will you have 
the goodness to pass that plate to me ?—With much pleasure.— 
Shall (Gell) I pass these fishes to you?—-I will thank you to pass 
them to me.—Shall I pass the bread to your sister —You will 
oblige (verbinden*) me by passing it to her.—How does your mo- 
ther like our food —She likes it very well; but she says that she 
has eaten enough.— What dost thou ask me for — Will you be kind 
enough to give me a little bit of (ven) that mutton —Will you 
pass me the bottle, if you please —Have you not drunk enough? 
—Not yet; for I am still thirsty.—Shall 1 give (einfchenken) you 
some wine ?—No, I like cider better.—Why do you not eat 7—I do 
not know what to eat. — Who knocks at the door !-—It is a foreigner. 
— Why does he cry ?—He cries because a great misfortune has 
happened to him.—What has happened to you ?—Nothing has 
happened to me.—Where will you go to this evening !—I don’t 
know where to go to.— Where will your brothers go to!—TI do not 
know where they will go to; as for me, I shall go to the theatre.— 
Why do you go to town ?—I go thither in order to purchase some 
books. Will you go thither with me ?!—I will go with’ you; but I 
do not know what to do there.—Must I sell to that man on credit ? 
— You may sell to him, bat not on credit; you must not trust him, 
for he will not pay you.—Has he already deceived any body ?— 
He has already deceived several merchants who have trusted him. 
— Must I trust those ladies !—You may trust them ; but as for me, 
I shall not trust them; for I have often been deceived by the wo- 
men, and that is the reason why I say, we must not trust every 
body.—Do thoso merchants trust you 7—They do trust me, and I 
trust them. 


199. 


Whom do those gentlemen laugh at?— They laugh at those la- 
dies who wear red gowns (das Kleid) with yellow nbbons.—Why 
do those people laugh at us?!— They laugh at us because we speak 
badly.—Ought we to (Muß man) laugh at persons who speak bad- 
ly !—We ought not to laugh at them; we ought, on the contrary, 
to listen to them, and if they make blunders ($chler), we ought to 
correct them for them.— What are you laughing at !—I am laughing 
at your hat; how long (fet wann) have you been wearing it so 
large 1—Since (Seitdem) 1 returned from England.—Can you afford 
to buy a horse and a carriage 7—I can afford it.—Can your brother 
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afford to buy that large house !—He can afford it.— Will he buy it 9 
— He will buy it, if it pleases him.—Have you received my let- 
ter !—I have received it with much pleasure. I have shown it to 
my German master, who was surprised at it, for there was nota 
single mistake in it.—Have you already received Jean Paul’s and 
Wieland’s works!—I have received those of (ven) Wieland ; as 
to those of Jean Paul, I hope e heffe id)) to receive them next 
week. (See end of Lesson x IV.) 


EIGHTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Sechs nnd achtjigste 


Lection. 

Who is there? Wer ift da? 
It is I. Ich bin es. 
Is it you ? Sind Sie «8? 
It is not I. Ich bin es nicht. 
It is you. Sie find es. 
{tis he, it is she. Er ift es, fie ift es. 
Are they your brothers ? Sind 6 Shee Brüder ? 
They are not my brothers. G6 find meine Brüder nicht. 


DI Appositional phrases* are in German always 
put in the same case as the principal noun. Ex. 


NOMIN ATIVE. 


Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator. fnfurg, der Gefeßgeber Sparta’s. 

Religion, this daughter of hea- Die Religion, Diefe Tochter des Hime 
ven, is the faithful companion mels, ijt die treue Gefährtinn der 
of men. Menfden. 


GENITIVE. 


The duty of a father, the natural Des Vaters, des natürlichen Vor⸗ 
tutor of his children, is to pro- mundes feiner Kinder, Pflicht iſt 


vide for them. es, für fie zu forgen. 
DATIVE. 
That honour is due to my friend Diefe Ehre gebührt meinem Freunde, 
who is a brave man. cinem braven Manne. 


T gave the father, this honest old Ich habe dem Water, diefem rechte 
man, the model of his family, ſchaffenen Greife, dem Mufter feis 
that advice. ner Familie, den Math geges 

ben. 


a We call a phrase appositional when it eerves to explain and determine the 
principal noun. 
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That happened under Constan- Dies geſchah unter Cenflantin dem 
tine the Great, the first Chris- Großen, dem erften chriftlichen Sais 
Yan emperor. fer. 


ACCUBATIVE. 


It concerns my friend, the coun-. €¢ betrifft meinen Freund, den 
sellor N. Rath N. 


I have known the king, that Ich babe den König, diefen Wohlthäs 


benefactor of his people. ter feines Volkes, gekannt. 
The duty, die Pflicht ; 
the companion, her Gefdhrte 5 
the tutor (the guardian), der Vormund (plur. Bormänder) ; 
the model, das Mufter ; 
the family, die Familie; 
the people, das VolE 5 
honest, rechtichaffen 5 
faithful (true), treu. 
To thee, my dearest friend, I give Dir, meinem Tiebften Freunde, gebe 
this ring. ich Diefen Ring, 


DT B. In German the pronoun must be in the 
same gender, number, and case, with the substantive. 


Of me, who am his nearest rela- Gon mir, feinem nächften Verwand⸗ 


tion, he requests nothing. ten, verlangt er nichts. 
Is it they who speak ? Sind fie eb te fprechen 2 
It is they. Sa find es der richt, 
n eg 
It is I who speak. Sh bin * ber ich fpreche. 


DT C. When a personal pronoun is followed b 
a relative pronoun, it may or may not be repeated ab 
ter the latter ; but if it is not repeated, the verb which 
follows the relative pronoun must stand in the third 
person, though the personal pronoun be of the first or 

"second person. 


. Sie find es, der Sie I OF, 
It ie you who laugh. Sie find es, der lacht. aden ; 


Du ‚si e6, der du es gethan haft; 
Du iff et, der 6 gethan hat. 


It is ie yon, gentlemen, who have 2. ‚et, meine Herren, vie das 
ha 


To look like (to appear),  Ausfehen* wie. 
Ilow does he look } Mie ficht er aus 2 


It is thou who hast done it. 
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He looks gay (sad, contented). Gr ficht luſtig (traurig, zufrieden) 
aus. 


This beer looks like water. Diefes Bier ficht ane wie Wafer. 
You look like a doctor. Sic (chen wie ein Arzt aug 


Our equals. t Unferes Gleichen. 
He has not his equal or his f Er hat feines Gleichen nicht. 
match. 
Semandem gleihen* Part. — 
past, geglichen. Imperf. glich. 


To resemble some one. Zemandem Ahnlt sh fehen* or 
fein® 
He resembles me. Gr fieht mir ähnlich. 
I resemble your brother. Sch gleiche Shrem Bruder. 
I resemble him. Sch bin ihm ähnlich. ; 
Each other. Einander (anindeclinable pro- 
noun).b 


Wir gleichen einander. 
We resemble each other. ; Wir fehen einander ähnlich. 


They do not resemble each other. Sie fehen einander nicht ähnlich. 
The brother and the sister love Der Bruder und dic Schwefter Res 


‚each other. ben einander. 
Are you pleased with each other? Sind Sie mit.einander zufrieden ? 
We are (so). Mir find es. 
T am well. Ich bin gefund. 
To drink to some one. Semandem gutrinfen*®. 


Semandes Gefundheit trinfen*. 
To drink some one’s health. ; Ruf Semandes Gefundheit trins 
en*, 
Sch trinfe Shre Gefundheit. 
Sch trinke auf Ihre Gefundheit. 


To make some one’s acquaint- Bekanntfchaft mit Semandem machen. 
ance. 
To become acquainted with some- Semanden fennen lernen. 


body. . 
Sch babe fine Befanntidjaft ges 


ae . macht. 
I have made his acquaintance. Yd habe Bekanntſchaſt mit ihm ges 
macht. 
I have become acquainted with Sd) habe ihn kennen gelernt. 
hi 


I drink your health. 


m. 
Are bes acquainted with him Sind Sie mit ihm (ihr) bekannt? 
(her 


b Ginanber indicates that the action exprensed by the verb is reciprocal 
between several persons or things, and is employed for all cases and genders, 
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Do you know him (her) ! Kennen Sie ihn (fie)! 

I am acquainted with him (her). Sc) bin mit ihm (ihr) befannt 

I know him (her). Sch Eenne ihn (fie). 

He is an acquaintance of mine. Gr ift mein Befangter. 

She is my acquaintance. Sic ift meine Bekannte. 

He is not a friend, he is but an Er ift fein Freund, er ift nur cin 
acquaintance. Bekannter. 


Obs. So denotes the consequence of a preceding 
proposition. (See [7° B. Lesson LXXXI.) | 


As thou hast not done thy exer- Weil du deine Aufgaben nicht gut gee 
eises well, thou must do them macht haft, fo mußt du fic nod eins 
again. mal machen. 
As he did not come, I sent for Da er nicht fam, (jo) ließ ich ihn rus 
him. ' fen. (Lesson LXXXI. 
Again, once more. Nod) einmal. 
As. Da, weil, 


EXERCISES. 200. 

Where have you become acquainted with that lady ?—I have be- 
come acquainted with her at the house of one of my relations.—Is 
it thou, Charles, who hast soiled my book?—It is not I, itis your 
litde sister who has soiled it. — ho has broken my fine ink-stand ? 
—It is I who have broken it.—Is it you who have spoken of me? 
—It is we who have spoken of you, but we have said of you nothin 
but good (Gutcs).— Why does your cousin ask me for money an 
books — Because he is a fool; of me, who am his nearest relation 
and best friend, he asks for nothing.—Why did you not come to 
dinner (zum Mittageſſen) ?—I have been hindered, but you have been 
able to dine without me.—Do you think that we shall not dine, if 
you cannot come I—How long did you wait for me!—We waited 
for you tilla quarter past seven, and as you did not come, we dined 
without you.—Have you drunk my health — We have drunk yours 
and that of your parents.—A certain man liked much wine, but he 
found in it (daran) two bad qualities (die Eigenfhaft). * If I put 
water to it (hinein),’' said he, “I spoil it, and if I do not put any 
to it, it spoils me.’’—How does your uncle look 1—He looks very 

y; for he is much pleased with his children.—Do his friends 

ook as gay as he ?— They, on the contrary, look sad, because they 
are discontented.—My uncle has no moncy, and is very contented, - 
and his friends who have a great deal of it, are scarcely ever 80.— 
Do you like your sister }—I like her much, and as she is very com- 
plaisant towards me, I am so towards her; but how do you like 
yours —We love each other, because we are pleased with each 


other. 
201. 


Does your cousin resemble you ?—He does resemble me.—Do 
your sisters resemble each other?—They do not resemble each 
other ; for the eldest (die ältefte) is idle and naughty (unartig), and 
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the youn assiduous and complaisant towards body. — Who 
knocks — door - It is I, will you open ie A ao you 
want !—I come to ask you for the money which you owe me, and 
the books which I lent you.—If you will have the goodness to 
come to-morrow, I will return both to you.—Do you perceive you- 
der house AI do perceive it, what house is it1—It is an inp (008 
Wirthshaus); if you like, we will go into it to drink a glass of 
wine; for I am very (febr) thirsty You are always thirsty when 
you see an inn.—If we enter it, I shall drink your health.—Rather 
than go into an inn I wil] not drink.— When will you pey what 
you owe me t—When I have money; it is useless to ask me for 
some to-day, for you know very well that there is nothing to be had 
of him who has nothing.— When do you think you will have mo- 
ney —I think I shall have some next year.— Will you do what I 
shall tell you 7—I will do it, if it is not too diffieult —Why do you 
laugh at me1—I do not laugh at you, but at your eoat—Does it 
not look like yours 1—It does not look like it; for mime is short 
and yours is too long, mine is black and yours isgreen. (See end 
of Lesson xxxIv,) 





EIGHTY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben und achtägste 


Lection. 
To get into a serapen Sich gindel zuichen®. 
ser ™ Sich heraus helfen". 

To get ont of a scrape. Sid aus dex Schlinge chen?. 
Sich von etwas led machen. 
Ich babe mie heraus gehelfen. 

_ 1 got out of the scrape. Ich habe mich aus der Sayings gz⸗ 
Se sin Daven geferuncn. 

The snare, die nge 3 


always, imm 
That man always gets into bad Diefer Mann zieht fich immer ſchlim⸗ 
serapes; but he always gets me Höndelzu; aber ce Hilfe ſich im⸗ 


ent of them again. nest wieder Heraus. 
Between. awitden (governs the dative 
J accusative). 

The appearance, des Anfeben s 
the sig t, the face, das Geficht 5 
the mien, the look, Die Miene 5 
the countenance, the physiog- die Geſichtsbildung. 

nomy, 
To have the appearance. Das Anfehen haben”. 


To appear. Scheinenꝰ. Imperf. ſchien. 
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To look. Augfehen*®. 

To look well. Gut ausfehen®. 

To look good. Gut gu fein fcheinen®. 

You (appear) look very well. Sie {chen fehr gut aus. 

She looks angry. Sie fieht verdrieflid) auf. 

She appears to be angry. ei ſcheint böfe (verdrießlich) zu 
ein. 


They appear to be contented. Gie fcheinen zufrieden zu fein. 
They look contented (pleased). Gie fehen vergnügt aus. 


To look pleased with some one. Semandem ein freundliches Geficht 


machen. 
To receive one kindly. Ginen feeundlich empfangen®, 
Friendly, kindly. Freundlich. 
To look cross at some one. Semandem ein böfed Seficht machen. 


When I go to see that man, in- Wenn ich diefen Mann befuche, macht 
stead of receivingmewithplea- er mir ein böfes Geficht, anjtatt 


sure, he looks displeased. mid) freundlich aufzunehmen. - 
A good-looking maa. Ein Mann ven gutem Anfehen. 
A bad-looking man. Ein Mann von khlechtem Anichen. 
Bad-looking people or folks, Leute von kblechtem Anfehen. 
o imagine. Sih sein (governs the da- 
tive 


That man whom you see, seems Der Mann, den Sie fehen, fheint 
desirous of approaching us.  fich ung (dative) nähern zu wollen, 


To visit, to go to see some one. Semanden befuchen. 


To pay some one a visit. Semanden einen Befuch machen. 
To frequent a place. Einen Ort befuchen. 
To frequent societies. Gefellfhaften befuchen. 

To associate with same one, Mit Femandem umgehen”. 

It is all over with me | Sa if um mich geicheben 

It is all over! Es ift darum gefchehen ! 


It is too late to consult to-day Gekhehene Dinge find nicht zu ändern 
about what was done yesterday (Eprichwert). 


(a proverb), 
he spite, the displeasure, der Verdruß; 
the grief, the sorrow, der Kummer. 
To vex, to spite some one. Semandem Verdruß machen. 


To hurt some one’s feelings. Semanden Eränfen. 
You have vexed (spited) that Sie nacht diefem Manne Verdruß 
emacht. 
You have hurt that man’s feel- ei haben diefen Mann gefränft. 
ings. 


The place, der Ort, die Stelle. 
I know a good place to swim in. Ih weiß cine gute Stelle zum 
Schwinumen. 
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To swim. Schmwinmen®, Part. past, geſchwom⸗ 
men. Imperf. ſchwamni. 
rpericn Erfabren® Imperf. crfu he. 
of experi Grdulbden. 
0 endure (e ence). Gmpfinden® Imperfect, em: 


pfand. 
riencod a great deal. Ic bate „viel erduldet (empfunden, 


1 Lave expe erfahr 
rienced a great many od babe * Unglüd gehabt. 
I —* | 
qo suffer: Leiden® (gelitten, litt). 
i 18 pais in one’s head or } Am Kopfe oder am Fue leiden*. 
Tos de 
I felt s pain in my eyes + Ih habe am Auge gelitten. 


To neglect. Gernadlaffigen. 
Tomiss (toneglect). Berfäumen. 


You have neglected your prom- Sie haben ihr Werfprechen vernachs 


läſſigt e 
you ‘have neglected to come to Sie haben wrfäumt, zur Stunde Gur 
your lesson. fection) zu kommen. 
To yield. Weichen* takes fein. Part. past, 
gewichen. Imperf. wid. 
To yield to some one. Semandem nadhgcben®. 


To yield to something. Sich zu etwas bequemen. 


3 Sich in etwas (accus.) ſchicken. 
Es bei etwas bewenden laffen*. 


To yield to necessity. Eich in die Nothwendigkeit fchiden. 
We must yield to necessity. Man muß fich in die Nothwendigkeit 
ſchicken. 
To spring. Springen*. Part. past, gefprungen. 
Imperf. fprang. 
To jump (hop). Hlpfen. 
“ To blow up, to burst. Gprengen. 
To omit. Austaffen*. Imperf. lich. 
To spring up from below. Bon unten herauf fpringen*, 
To spring forward. Vorwaͤrts fpringen. 
To spri ng backward. Zurüd a 
The c chil hopped joyfull around Das Kind hüpfte freudig um mid 


herum. 


a Beiden, to steep, and erweichen, to soften, to mollify, are active and regu- 
lar r verbs, and consequently take babe for their auxiliary. ot 

, to jump, to hop, to is generally in speaking of animals 
that spring, "and of children. 
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The besiegers let the bastion Die Belagerer ließen bie Baftel ſpren⸗ 


blow up. gen. 
The copier has omitted a few Der Abfchreiber hat cinige Zeilen aus⸗ 
lines. gelaffen. 


Auf Semanden oder etwas log 


To rush upon some one or fptingen®, los ſtuͤrzen, fos rene 


. nen®. 
something. Ueber Semanden oder etwas herfale 
len®, 
The cat springs upon the rat. Die Kage fpringt auf die Ratte los. 
To leap on horseback. - Sich auf das Pferd fdwingen® (ges 
ſchwungen, (mang). 
To run. Rennen® (gerannt, rannte). 
To swing. Schwingen” (gefchiwungen, ſchwang). 
To still greater ill luck. Zu nech größerem Ungluͤck. 
To still greater good luck. Zu nod) gröferem Glüd. 
To my still greater ill luck I 3u ned größerem Unglück habe ich 
have lost my purse. meine Börfe verloren. 


EXERCIS£S. 202. 


Is it right to laugh thus at every body?—If I laugh at your coat, 
I do not laugh at every body.—Does your sun resemble any one — 
He resembles no one. —Why do you not drink 1—I do not know 
wnat to drink ; for I like good wine, and yours looks like vinegar. 
—If you wish to have some other I shall go down into the cellar 
(Lesson LXXIII.) to fetch you some.—You are too polite, sir, I 
shall drink no more to-day.—Have you known my father long !—I 
have known him long, for I made his acquaintance when I was yet 
at (auf) school. We often worked for one another, and we loved 
each other like brothers.—I believe it, for you resemble each 
other.— When I had not done my exercises, he did them for me, 
and when he had not done his,I did them for him.—Why does 
your father send for the physician !—He is ill, and as the physi- 
cian does not come he sends for him. 


203. 


‘ Is that man angry with (auf with the accus.) you !—I think he 
is angry with me, because I do not go to see him; but I do not 
like to go to his house: for when I go to him, instead of receiving 
me with pleasure, he looks displeased.— You must not believe that 
he is angry with you, for he is not so bad as he looks.—He is the 
best man in (ren) the world; but one must know him in order to 
appreciate (ſchätzen) him.—There is (Es ijt) a great difference (der 
Unterfchied) between (dative) you and him; you look pleased with 
all those who come to see you, and he looks cross at them.— 
Why do you associate (gehen Eic—un) with those people I—I as- 
sociate with them because they are useful to ne.—If you continue 
to associate with them you will get into bad scrapes, for they have 
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many enemies.—How does your cousin conduct himself!—He 
does not conduct himself very well; for he is always getting into 
some bad scrape (or other).—Do you not sometimes get into bad 
scrapes 1—It is true that | sometimes get into them, but I always 

t out of them again.—Do you see those men (cute) who seem 

irous of approaching us —I do see them, but I do not fear 
them ; for they hurt nobody.—We must go away, for I do not like 
to mix with people whom I do not know.—1 beg of you not to be 
afraid of them, for I perceive my uncle among them.—Do you 
know a good place to swim in }—I do know one.— Where is it t— 
On that side of the river, behind the wood, near the high-road (die 
Landftrafie).—When shall we go to swim 7—This evening if you 
like. —Will you wait for me before the city-gate!—I shall wait for 
you there; bat I beg of you not to forget it.—You know that I 
never forget my promises. (See end of n XXXIV.) 





EIGHTY-EIGHTH LESSON.— Acht und achtjigste 


Lection. 

By all means (obstinately). Mit aller Macht und Gewalt. 

To follow. Felgen, nachgeben* (govern the da- 
: tive). 

To pursue, Berfolgen (governs the accas.). 
I have followed him. Ich bin ihm nachgegangen. 
To lose one’s wits. Den Werftand verfieren®. Imperf. 
verlor. 


The sense, the wit, the intellect, der Verſtand. 
That man has lost his wits, for Diefer Mann hat den Geritand vers 
he does not know what he is teren, Denn er weiß nicht, was ev 


doing. thut. 
That man wishes by all means Diefer Mann will mir mit aller Ges 
to lend me his money. walt fein Geld leihen. 


Obs. A. The neuter of the demonstrative pronoun 
dbiefes (dag) may in the singular relate to substan- 
tives pf any gender or number, and even to a whole 
proposition. 

Is that the lady whom you spoke Sift das die Dame, von der Ste mit 


of to me? mir gefprechen haben ? 
That is a bad man. Das iff cin böfer Mann. 
Which are the pens with which Welches find die Federn, mit den 
you write so well? Sie fo gut fhreiben 7 


Obs. B. The neuter of the interrogative pronoun, 
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welches, which, may equally relate to substantives of 
any gender or number. 


Which, is the best pronuncia- Welches ift die befte Ausipradye 7 
tion 
What a beautiful book ! Welch ein fhönes Buch ! 


. Obs. C. Weld), when it expresses admiration, may 
be followed by the indefinite article. It remains then 
invariable. 

What a great man! Welch ein großer Mann! 


What fine weather! Welches fhone Wetter | 
What good people they are! Welche gute Leute find das ! 


What a happiness ! 
How fortunate ! —2 ein Glück or welches Gluͤck! 
How lucky ! 

Perhaps. WVielleicht. 


I shall perhaps go thither. Sch werde vielleicht hingehen. 


Obs. D. How, before an exclamation, is translated 
by wie, wieviel, weld). Ex. 


How good you are! Wie gut find Sie | 
How foolish he is ! Wie dumm ift er ! 
How foolish she is ! Wie dumm ift fie ! 
How rich that man is! Wie reich ift diefer Mann ! 


How handsome that woman is! Wie fchön ift dtefe Frau! 

How kind you are to me! Welche Güte Sie fie mich haben ! 

How happy you are! Mas find Sie fo glüdlih! - 

How much I owe you! Wieviel ich Ihnen nicht ſchuldig bin | 

How much [am obliged to you! Wie febe bin ich Ihnen nicht verbuns 
den 


Was ich Shnen nicht verdanke ! * 


How many obligations I am avi ich Shnen nicht zu verdanken 
be 


under to you! 


How many (what a multitude Welche Menſchenmenge! Weld eine 
of) people ! Menge Wolke! 
The multitude, the great number, tie Menge. 


To be under obligations, to be 
obliged to some one for some- Jemandem für etwas verbunden 


thing. fein®. 
eo etn to some one for Semandem etwas verdanfen or zu 


To owe something to some one.  rdanfen baben®. 
I am indebted to him for it. Das Habe ich ihm zu verbanfen. 


m eu ae eee eee, nn 
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To thank. Danfen (governs the dative). 


To thank some one for some- Semandem für etwas danfen. 
thing. 

I thank you for the trouble you Sd) danke Ihnen für die Mühe, die 
have taken for me. Sie fic) für mich gegeben haben. 


Is there anything more grand? Was tft größer? 

Is there anything more cruel? Was ift graufamer ? 

Is there anything more wicked? Was ift gettlofer ? 

Can anything be more handsome? Kann etwas ſchoͤner fein ? 


To run up. Herbcilaufen*. 
To hasten up. Herbeieilen. ; 
To run to the assistance of some Scmandem zu Hülfe cilen. 
one. 


To save, to deliver. Retten. 
To hasten. Eilen. 
To plunder (to rob). Plündern. 
Many men had run up; but in- Viele Leute waren herbeigeeilt ; allein 
stead of extinguishing the fire, anftatt das Feuer zu löfchen, fingen 
the wretches set themselves to Die Elenden an zu plündern, 


plundering. 
To begin something. Etwas anfangen®. Imperf. fing. 
To set about something. Sid) an etwas (acc.) machen. 


Have they been able to extin- Hat man das Feuer löfchen Fonnen 2 
guish the fire f 
Have they succeeded in extin- Sft cé ihnen gelungen, das Feucr zu 
guishing the fire } töfchen ? 
The watch indicates the hours. Die Uhr zeigt die Stunden an. 
To indicate. Anzeigen. 


To quarrel. Sid zanfen 
To chide, to reprove some one. Semanden auszanken or auefchelten* 


(gefchelten, fchalt). 
To scold some one. Mit Jemandem zanfen. 
The quarrel, der Zanf, die Zaͤnkerei. 
To dispute, to contend about lieber etwas firciten® (geftritten, 


something. ftritt). 

About what are those people dis- Worüber ftreiten diefe Leute ? 
puting 

They are disputing about who Gic zanfen fic, wer zuerſt gehen fell. 
shall go first. 


OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


The present participle is formed from the infinitive, 
by adding the letter d. Ex. fieben, to love ; present 
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part. liebenb, loving ; arbeiten, to work; present part. 
arbeitend. 

The present participle in German is used in the at- 
tributive sense like an adjective. Ex. Ein fterbenbder 
Vater, a dying father ; der lachende Frühling, the smiling 
spring ; bie nahende Stunde, the approaching hour ; das 
gitternde Kind, the trembling child. But it cannot be 
used as a predicate. We cannot say with the Eng- 
lish: the boy is reading.* This must be expressed by 
the present tense, as: ber Knabe lieft.b 

In English the present participle is used to express 
cause, reason, condition, andtime. But this is rarely the 
case in German. For in all such instances the present 
participle is translated by the following conjunctions 
with the verbs expressed by the English participles: 
ale, when, as; nachdem, after; da, as; indem, as, whilst ; 
weil, because. Ex. 


Being lately at your brother’s Als ich neulich bei Ihrem Bruder 
house, I gave something to his wat, gab ich feinen Kindern etwas. 
children. 

Having eaten supper, she went to Nachdem® fie zu Nacht gegeffen hatte, 
bed. ging fie zu Bette. 

Having no money, I cannot lend Da ic Fein Geld habe, fo Fann id) Ih: 
you any. nen keins leihen. 

Knowing that you are my friend, Da ich weiß, daß Sie mein Freund 
I beg of you to do me that fa- find, fo bitte id) Sic, mir diefen 
vour. Gefallen zu thun. 

Not finding my brother, I went Sndem id meinen Bruder nicht fand, 


to ıny sister. (fo) ging ich zu meiner Schwefter. 
Being ıll, I cannot work. Weil ich Fran€ bin, kann ich nicht ar: 
beiten. 


Obs. E. These examples show that each of the con- - 


« In sublime style, rincipally in poetry, it may be used adverbially. Ex. 
Sitternd vor jedem Schatten lebt der Rurdttame in ewiger *ingft trembling at 
each shade the fearful lives in constant anxiety. Ihm in die Rede einfallend, 
begann der eble Achilles, interrupting him, the noble Achilles began. 

b Several words formed originally from verbs, have lost the nature of pre- 
sent participles, and are used as adjectives only, both in the attributive and 
predicative sense ; they are: bringend, pressing ; brüdfenb, oppressive ; cinneh= 
mend, captivating ; fließend, fluent; hinreißend, ove wering ; tranfenb, mor- 
tifying ; teigend, charming. Ex. Ihre Sitten find fehr einnebmend, her man- 
ners are very captivating ; bie Noth ift dringend, the necessity is pressing ; 
hie Laſt ift drũckend, the burden is oppressive ; biefe Beleibigung tft franfend, 
this insult is mortifying ; feine Rede tft fließend, his speech is fluent; fic ift 


reizend, she is charming. 
© Nachdem can only be employed with the pluperfect of the indicative. 
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junctions ald, nachdem, da, indetit, weil, has its peculiar 


signification, and that there is necessarily a difference 
in their application: Ist, alé refers to a definite event 
of a past time ; 2d, nadbem states that an action was 
finished when another action commenced; 3d, ba im- 
plies a logical cause from which an inference is drawn ; 
4th, indem is used to state that an event is simultane- 
ous with another event ; 5th, wet! expresses a real rea- 
aon why a thing is or takes place. 

Obs. F. The present participle may, in English, be 
converted into a substantive by a preceding article, 
as: the reading, the writing, the speaking. This can- 
not be done in German, where the infinitive must be 
employed, as: das Lefen, bad Schreiben, dad Sprechen. As 
an adjective, however, but not as an abstract substan- 
tive, the present participle may elliptically be turned 
into a substantive, as: ber Lefende, one that reads ; der 
Scyreibende, one that writes; der Sprechende, one that 
speaks, 


By too much reading one fatigues Durd zu vieles Leſen ermüdet man 
the eyes. fi Die Augen. 


Obs. G. Sometimes the present participle is transla- 
ted by a substantive preceded by a preposition. Ex. 


I saw your brother whilst I was Ich habe Shren Bruder im Verbeige: 
passing by. ben gefeben. 


He came with a book under his Er Fam mit einem Buche unter dem 
arm. rue. 
When I was in the country, I was Als ich auf Dem Sande war, befand ich 
very well. mich fehr wohl. 
She ‘smiled 28 she was saying Sie lächelte, indem fle das fagte. 
is. 


To perform (to represent). Vorſtellen. 
To entertain (to amuse). Unterhaften®. Imperf. unterhieft. 


To bargain (to deal). - Sandeln. 
To reply. Erwicdern. 
To be struck with horror. Gon Grauen (Cntfegen) befallen 
werden*, 
The horror, das Grauen, das Entichen. 


A violent head-ache. Ein heftiges Kepfweh. 


tare ee 281 er - 


exercises, 204. 


Ah, it is all over with me!—But, bless me! (mein Gett!) why 
do you cry thus ?—I have been (Man hat mir) robbed of my gold 
rings, my best clothes, and all my money : that is the reason why 
I cry.—Do not make so much noise, for it is we who have taken 
them all in order to teach yon to take better care of your things 
(Gaden), and to shut the door of your room when you go ont — 
Why do you look sa sad 1—I have experienced misfortunes ; 
after having lost all my money, I was beaten by bad-looking men ; 
and to my still ter ill-luck I hear that my good uncle, whom I 
love so much, has been struck with apoplexy.—You must not 
afflict yourself so much, for we must yield to necessity; and you 
know well the proverb : “ It is too late to consult to-day about what 
was done yesterday.”’"—-Can you not get rid of that man }—I cannot 
get rid of him, for he will absolutely (durchaus) follow me.—He 
must have lost his wits. — What does he ask you for —He wishes 
to sell me a horse, which I do not want.— Whose houses are these ? 
— They are mine.—Do those pens belong to you }—No, they be- 
long tg my sister.—Are those the pens with which she writes so 
well t—They are the same — Which is the man of whom you com- 
plain !—It is he who wears a red coat.—‘ What is the difference 
(der Unterfchied) between a watch and me?” inquired a lady (of) a 
young officer, “My lady,” replied he, “a watch marks the hours, 
and near (bei) you one forgets them.”—A Russian peasant, who 
had never seen asses, seeing several in Germany, said : * Lord (Mein 
Gett), what large hares there are in this country !”—How many 
obligations I am under to you, my dear friend! you have saved my 
life ! without you I had been (ware ich) lost.—Have those misera- 
ble men hurt you }—They have beaten and robbed me; and when 
you ran to my assistance they were about to strip (auszichen®) and 

ill me.—I am happy to have delivered you from (aug) the hands 
of those robbers.—How good you are !— Will you go to Mr. Tor- 
tenson’s to night (dicen Abend) 7—I shall perhaps go.—And will 
your sisters go!—They will perhaps.—Was you pleased at the 
concert yesterday 7—I was not pleased there, for there was such 
& multitude of people there that one could hardly get in —I bring 
you a pretty present with which you will be much pleased.— What 
ia it \—It is a silk cravat.—Where is it —I have it in my pocket 
(die Zafhe),—Does it please you !—It pleases me much, and I 
thank you for it with all my heart.—I hope that you will at last 
accept (annehmen*) something of (ven) me. —What do you intend to 
give me 1—1 will not tell you yet, for if I do tell you, you will find 
no pleasure when I yive it to you. 


205. 


Why do those men quarrel — They quarrel, because they do not 
know what to do.—Have they succeeded in extinguishing the fire } 
—They have at last succeeded in it; but it is said that several 
houses have been burnt.—Have they not heen able to save any- 


* 
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thing '— They have not been able to save anything ; for, instead of 
extinguishing the fire, the miserable wretches who had come up set 
themselves to plundering.— What has happened !—A great miafor- 
tune has happened.—-Why did my friends set out without me !— 
They waited for you till twelve o’clock, and seeing that you did not 
come, they set out.—Tell (Erzählen) us what has happened to you 
lately.— Very willingly, but on condition (mit dem Bedinge or unter 
der Bedingung) that you will listen to me attentively (aufmerffam) 
without interrupting (unterbrechen*) me.—We will not interrupt 
you, you may be sure of it.—Being lately at the theatre, Iısaw The 
speaking picture and The weeping woman performed. This latter 
play (Das leptere Stic) not being very (jonderlich) amusing to me, I 
went to the concert, where the music (die JRufif) caused me a vio- 
lent head-ache. I then left (verfaffen*) the concert, cursing (vers 
wünſchen) it, and went straight (gerade) to the mad-house (das Nar⸗ 
renhaufe), in order to see (bejuchen) my cousin. . 


— 


EIGHTY-NINTH LESSON.— Nenn und achtjigste 


Lertion. 
Towards, against. Degen } govern the accus 


Gegen denotes the direction of two things turned 
towards each other and is used for towards and against ; 
wider, on the contrary, denotes hostility and is only 
used for against. Ex. 


To take the field against the Gegen (or wider) den Feind zu Felde 


enemy. atehen®. 
What have you against me ? Was Peis Sie gegen (or wider) 
mich ? 


You speak against yourself. Sie reden gegen (or wider) fich felbft. 
To swim against the current. Segen den Strom ſchwinmen. 
The love of a father towards his Die Licbe eines Waters gegen (not 


children. wider) feine Kinder, 

I have nothing against that. Sd habe nichts Dagegen. 
Self, selves. Seloft or felGer (is indeclin- 
able). 

I myself. Ich felbft. 
Thoa thyself, he himself. Du feloft, er ſelbſt. 
We ourselves, you yourselves. Wir felöft, Shr (Ste) felbft. 
They themselves. Sie felbft. 


He himself has told itto me. Gr felbft hat es mir gefagt. 


Obs. A. The pronoun preceding self is not transla- 
ted into German. But the pergonal pronoun preced- 
ing felbft is declined. 


He has given it to me (not to Gr hat es mir ſelbſt gegeben. 
another person ). 
They themselves have come to Sie felbft find gu mir gefommen. 


me. 
We ‘have given it to them (not Wir haben e8 ihnen ſelbſt gegeben. 
to others). ' 
The day before. Der Tag verber. . 
The receding day, der vorhergehende Tag. 
a 


The day before Sunday is Satur- Der Bag vor Sonntag heift Sams⸗ 
day. tag. 
The day before (the preceding Der Tag vorher (der vorhergehende 
day) was Friday. ag) war ein Freitag. 
Again (anew). Von Neuem, wieder. 
Once more (again). Noch einmal. 
He speaks again. Er fpricht wieder. 
I must hear him again. Sch muß ihn von Neuem hören. 


Obs. B. The adverb wieder must not be mistaken for 
the inseparable particle wider (Lesson XXV.), nor for 
the preposition wider, against. It answers to the 
English word again. Ex. wiederfommen*, to come 
again ; wieberanfangen*, to begin again. It must not 
be mistaken for zurüd, back again, which as in English 
denotes retrogression. Ex. 3urudfommen*, to come 
back again. 


The light, das Richt. 

To blow. Blofen* (geblafen, blics). 

To blow out. Ausblafen*. 

To flee. Flichen® (geflohen, floh). 
Sntfliehen®, 

To run away. Entlaufen*. 
Davon laufen®. 

Why do you run away ? Warum laufen Ete weg (Daven) 7 


I run away, because I am afraid. Ich laufe Dagon (meg), weil ich mid 
fürchte (or weil id) Furcht habe). 


To make one’s escape. 


To run away, to flee. Die Fludt nehmen* (or ergreifen”). 

To take to one’s heels. 

He deserted the battle. Er ift aus der Schlacht entflohen or 
entlaufen. 

The thief has run away. Der Diebift entlaufen (davon⸗ or weg⸗ 


gclaufen). 
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To catch, to lay hold of, to seize. 
To translate. 
To translate into German. 
To translate from French into 
German. 
To translate from one lan 
into another, 


To introduce. 
I introduce him to you. 


guage 


Since or from 


From that time. 


Croreifen® (ergriffen, evgriff). 

Ueberfcgen.* 

Auf deutfch dherfepen. 

Aus dem Franzöfiihen ins Deutſche 
überfepen. 

Aus einer Sprache in die andere übers 
fegen. 


Einführen. 
Ich führe ihn bet Ihnen cin. 


Von—an, feit 


Von diefem Augenblide an. 
Seit Dicfer Zeit. 
Gon diefer Zeit an. 


Obs. C. Compound prepositions must be divided 
and the case which the preposition governs placed be- 
tween the two component parts, as: 


From my childhood. 


From morning until evening. 
From the beginning to the end. 3 


To produce (to yield, to profit). 
To destroy. 
To reduce. 
To limit. 
To diminish (to lessen). 
To reduce the price. 
To reduce (to bring down) the 
price to a crown. 
The merchandise, 
The price of the merchandise 
> 
The yard, the ell. 
To deduct. 
Having not overcharged ‘you, I 
cannot deduct anything. 
To overcharge. 
To ask too much. 
By the year (or a year), 
by the day (or a day), 
by the month (or a month), 


Bon meiner Sugend an. 


Vom Morgen bis zum Abend. 

Vom Anfange bis zum Ende. 

Bon Anfang bie zu Cade. 

Einbringen”. 

Serftiren, 

Herabfeßen. 

Kinfchränfen. 

Verkleinern. 

Den Preis heradbfegen. 

Den Preis bie auf einen Thaler 
berunterbringen®, 

die Waare. 

+ Die Waare fHlagt ab. 


die Eile. 

+ Nachlaffen*. 

+ Da ic Sie gar nicht überſeßt habe, 
fo kann ich nichts nachlafjen. 


. Ueberfegen (inseparable). 


jährlich ; 
täglich ; 
monatlich. 


te tr In überfehen, to translate, ‚be accent being on the ieee of the X ane 
separable, and co uently its past partici not e 
(See Lesson XLV.)  enüy ta pe8 ’ 
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By no means. Gar nicht. 
Not atall. . Ganz und gar nicht. 
How much does that situation Wieviel bringt Shnen diefcs Amt 
yield you a year? jährlich ein? 


EXERcCiges. 206. 


On entering the hospital (das Hofpital) of my cousin I was struck 
with horror at seeing several madmen (der Narr, gen. en) who came 
up (nahen) to me jumping and howling (heulen). —What did you do 
then !—I did the same (¢é eben fo machen) as they, and they set up 
a laugh (anfangen? zu lachen) as they were withdrawing (fic zurüde 
stehen or wegbegeben*).— When I was yet little I once (cinft) said to 
my father, “1 do not understand (verftehen®) business, and I do not 
know how to sell; let me play.” My father answered me, smiling 
(lächeln), “In dealing one learns to deal, and in selling to sell. 
« But, my dear father,” replied I, “in playing one learns also te 
play.” “You are right,” said he tome: “but you must first (vers 
ber) learn what is necessary and useful.” 

Do you already know what has happened?—I have not heard 
anything. —The house of our neighbour has been burnt down.— 
Have they not been able to save anything !—They were very for 
tunate in saving the persons that were in it; but out of (von) the 
things that were (fic) befinden*) there, they could save nothing.— 
Who has told you that !—Our neighbour himself has told it to me.— 
Why are you without a light ?—The wind blew it out, when you 
came in.—What is the day before Monday called ?!—The day be- 
fore Monday is Sunday.— Why did you not run to the assistance of 
your neighbour whose house has been burnt down 7—I could not 
run thither, for I was ill and in bed.—What is the price of this 
cloth $—I sell it at three crowns and a half the ell.—I think (fin: 
den*) it very dear.—Has the price of cloth not fallen t—It has not 
fallen: the price of all goods has fallen, except (auggenemmen) that 
of cloth.—I will give you three crowns for it.—I cannot let you 
have it for (unt) that price, for it costs me more.—Will you have 
the goodness to show me some pieces (das Stüd, plur. ¢) of English 
cloth — With much pleasure.—Does this cloth suit you !—It does 
not suit me.—Why does it not suit you !—Because it is too dear ; 
if you will lower the price, I shall buy twenty yards of it (davon). 
-—Having not asked too much, I cannot take off anything. 


207. 


You learn French ; does your master let you translate !—He leta 
me read, write and translate.—Is it useful to translate in learning 
a foreign language !—It is useful to translate when you nearly 
know the language you are learning; but while (wenn) you do not 
yet know anything, it is entirely useless.— What does your Ger- 
man master make you do!—He makes me read a lesson; after. 
wards he makes me translate French exercises into German on 
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(über with the accus.) the lesson which he has made me read ; and 
rom the beginning to the end of the lesson he speaks German to 
me, and I have to answer him in the very (fel6ft) language which 
he is teaching me.—Have you already learnt much in that manner? 
—You see that I have already learnt something, for I have hardly 
been learning it four months, and I already understand you when 
you speak to me, and can answer you.—Can you read it as well ? 
A can read and write as well as speak it.—Does your master also 
teach English ?—He does teach it.— Wishing to make his acquaint- 
ance, I must beg of you to introduce me to (bei) him.—As you wish 
to make his acquaintance, I shall introduce you to him.—How many 
exercises do you translate a day !—If the exercises are not difficult 
I translate (from) three to (bis) four every day, and when they are 
so, I translate but one.—How many have you already done to-day } 
—lIt is the third which I am translating; bat to-morrow I hope to 
be able todo one more, for I shall be alone.—Have you paid a visit 
to my aunt !—I went to see her two months ago, and as she looked 
displeased, I have not gone to her any more since that time.—How 
do you do (to-day) !—I am very unwell.—How do you like that 
soup t—I think (finden*) it is very bad ; but since I have lost my 
appetite I don’t like anything.—How much does that situation 
yleld to your father ?—It yields him more than four thousand 
crowns.— What news do they mention (fagen) ?—They say that the 
Turks have taken the field against the Russians.—Every one will 
find in himself the defects which he remarks in others: the defects 
of others are before (us), our own behind us. (See end of Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETIETH LESSON.— Neunjiggte Lection. 


PRESENT OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I may have, thou mayest have, Ih habe, Du habeft, er (fie, es) 
he (she, it) may have. abe. 

We may have, you may have, Wir haben, Shr habet, fie haben. 
they may have. 


I may be, thou mayest be, he Ich ſei, Du feieft Cor feift), er (fie, 
(she, it) may be. cf) fi. 

We may be, you may be, they Wir feten, Shr feiet, fie feten. 
may be. 


I may becoıne, thou mayest be- Sch werde, Du werdeft, er (fie, es) 
come, he (she, it) may become. werde. 
We may become, you may be- Wir werden, Shr werdet, fie wers 

come, they may become. den. 


lmay praise, thou mayest praise, Sd) lobe, Du lobeft, er (fie, es) lobe. 
- he (she, it) may praise. 
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We may praise, you may praise, Wir loben, Ihr lobet, fie foben.* 
they may praise. 


Obs. A. The present of the subjunctive differs, in 
regular verbs, from the present of the indicative only 
in the third person singular, which rejects the letter t. 
All German verbs are regular in the present of the 
subjunctive, which is formed from the infinitive. 


Obs. B. The letter e which is often omitted in the 
present of the indicative (Obs. A, Lesson XXXIV.) 
must always be retained in the present of the sub- 
junctive. 


He who requires to be honoured Wer verlangt, taf man ihn feines 
‘on account of his riches, has Reichthums wegen verehre, der 
also a right to require amoun- hat aud) ein Recht zu verlangen, 
tain to be honoured that con- daß man einen Berg verehre, der 
tains gold. Geld in fich hat. 


IMPERFECT OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


In regular verbs the imperfect of the subjunctive 
does not differ from that of the indicative. In irregu- 
lar verbs it is formed from the imperfect indicative 
by softening the radical vowels and adding an e.” 

The imperfect of the subjunctive is used after the 


conditional conjunction wenn, if, expressed or under- 
stood. 


If I had money. Wenn ich Geld hätte (or hätte ich 
Geld). 


a In conjugating their verbs, learners would do well to prefix a conjunction 
to each person of the subjunctive, not because a conjunction should necessa- 
rily precede that mode, but because it is advisable to getinto the habit of 

lacing the verb after the conjunction, particularly in compound verbe. 
ey may use for that purpose one of the conjunctions baß, wenn. Ex. 
Dab ich abfchreibe, that I may copy; wenn ich abfchriebe, if I copied; wenn 
ich abgefchrieben hätte, if I copied ; daß ich abfchreiben werde, that I shall 
copy, &c. These examples show that when the phrase begins with a con- 
junction (Lesson XLVII.), the separable particle is not detached from the 
verb in simple tenses, and in the past participle gives way to the syllable ge. 

» From this rule must be excepted the sixteen irregular verbs which com- 
pose the first class in our list. ese, having already an ¢ in the imperfect 

dicative, do not add one in the subjunctive. Several of them do not soften 
the radical vowel, but become regular again in the imperfect subjunctive, as: 
Tennen®, to know; nennen®, to name, to call; rennen*, to run; fever °, to 
send ; wenden”, to turn. 


If I eaw him. Wenn ich thn fähe (or fähe th ihn). 

If he did it. Wenn er cs thäte (or thate er ¢8). 

Were he to lose his money. Wenn er fein Geld verlöre. 

Were he to beat his dog. Wenn er feinen Hund flüge. 

If you were rich. Wenn Sie reich wären (or wären 
Sie reich). 


Obs. C. As soon as wemt is not conditional it re- 
quires the indicative mode. Ex. 


If he is not ill, why does he send Wenn er nicht fran€ ift, warum läßt 
for the physician 1 er den Doctor fomen ? 


Obs. D. Instead of wenn, the imperfect subjunctive 
of the verb follen is often used at the beginning of a 
sentence, as should in English. 


Should you still receive my let- Gollten Sie meinen Brief nod heute 
ter to-day, I beg you will call erhalten, fo bitte id) Gie, augens 
on me instantly. blicklich zu mic zu Fommen. 

Should he be hungry, something Eollte es ihn hungern, fo müßte man 
must be given to him to eat. ibm etwas zu effen geben. 


OF THE CONDITIONAL OR POTENTIAL TENSES. 


The conditional tenses are formed from the imper- 
fect subjunctive of the verb werden*, which is: ih 
würde, I should or would become, and, as in the future 
tenses (Lesson LXXXI. and LXXXII.), the present of 
the infinitive for the conditional present, and the past 
of the infinitive for the conditional past. The imper- 
fect of the subjunctive may be used instead of the 
conditional present, and the pluperfect of the subjunc- 
tive for the conditional past. Ex. 


I should do it. Sch würde es thun (or ich thäte 8). 

He would have done it. Er würde es gethan haben (or er 
° hätte es gethan). . 

We would go thither. Wir würden dahin geben. 

You would go thither. Shr würdet hingehen. 

They would go thither. Sie würden hingehen. 


Thou wouldst thank me once. Du wuͤrdeſt mir cinft danken. 
At one time, one day (once). Einſt, eincé Tages. 


Obs. E. The imperfect of the subjunctive or the 
‘conditional tense may be employed either before or 
after conditional propositions, as in English. Ex. 
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XY would buy itif I had momey Ich faufte es (or ich wäürbe es kau⸗ 
‘enough, fer), wenn ich Geld genug hätte, 
If 1 had money enough I would Wenn ich Geld genug hätte, fo würde 

buy it. ich es kaufen (or fo Eaufte ich eg). 
Had I money enough I would pay Hätte i& Geld genug, fo bezahlte th 

for it. es (dr fo wärde ich es bezahlen). 
Had I money I would give you Hätte ich Geld (or wenn ich Geld 
some. hätte), fo würde ich Ihnen welches 
gen (or fo gäbe ich Ihnen weis 


If R went thither I should see Wenn i binginge, fo wacde ich iba 
im. eben. 
Were! to give ittohim, ke would eich es ihm, er würde es (or fo 


eep it. wirde er es) behalten. 
If I gave it to him, he would not Wenn ich es ihm gäbe, fo würde er es 
return it to me. mit nicht wiedergeben. 


Had you come a little sooner (or, Wären Sie einen Augenblick cher 
if you had comea little sooner) fommen (or wenn Sie einen Aus 
you would have seen my bro- genblid cher gefommen wären), fo 
ther (or, you might have seen würden Sie meinen Bruder geſe⸗ 


my brother). bon haben (or fo hätten Sie meis 
ten Bruder gefehen). 

If he knew what you have done, Wenn er wäfte, was Ste gethan has 
he would scold yon. ben, fo wiirde er Sie auskheiten. 
If there was any wood, he would Wenn Holy da wäre, fo würde er 

make a fire. Feuer anmachen. 


if J had received my money, I Wenn ich mein Geld bekommen hätte, 
would have bought a pair of fo würde ih mir cin Paar neue 
new shoes. Schuhe gekauft haben. 


Obs. F. The imperfect subjunctive of. the verbs 
Gnnen*, woken*, mögen*, bürfen*, is often employed te 
express various feelings, as: 

Ist, Können, fear or desire. Ex. 

He might fall. Er konmte fallen. 
I might (could) do it. Sc könnte es than. 

2d, Rollen, solicitation. Ex. 

‘Would you have the ness! Wollten Ste die Güte haben? 


Would you be so 1 Wollten Sie fo gitig fein ? 
Wouldst thou do methe favour? XXefltcht tu mic die Gefalligkeit ers 
weifen 3 


3d, Mögen, desire, either with or without the adverb 
gern. Ex. 


; Ich möchte wiffen. 
I should like to kaow. 5 Ich nichts gern wiſſen. 
12 
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4th, Dürfen, politeness, either in the present of the 
indicative or the imperfect of the subjunctive. Ex. 


May I ask you for the knife? Darf (or dürfte) id) Sie um das 


Meffer bitten ? 
May I beg of you to tell me? Darf (or dürfte) td Sie bitten, mir 
za fagen ? 
Would you learn German, if I Würden Ste deutſch lernen, wenn ich 
learnt it? | es lernte ? 
I would learn it, if you learnt it. Ich wide «8 lernen. wenn Sie es 
lernten. 
Would you have learnt English, Würden Sie engfifh gelernt haben, 
if I had learnt it? wenn ich es gelernt hätte ? 
I would have learnt it, if you bad Sch würde e8 gelernt baten, wenn 
learnt it. Sie es gelernt hätten. 
Would you go to Germany, if I Marden Sie nad) Deutichland reifen, 
went thither with you? wenn ich mit Shnen dahin reifete 7 
F would go thither, if you went Se würde dahin reifen, wenn Ste 
thither with me. mit mir dahin reifeten. 


Would you have gone to Ger- Würden Sie nah Deutichland ges 
many, if I had gone thither reift fein, wenn id) mit Shnen 


with you? dahin gereift wäre 7 
Would you go out, if Fremained Würden Sie ausgehen, wenn itd) 
at home’? zu Haufe bliebe 7 
I would remain at home, if you Ich würde zu Haufe bleiben (or ich 
went out. bliebe zu Haufe) wenn Sie aus⸗ 
ngen. 
Would you have written a letter, W den Sie einen Brief geſchrieben 
if I had written a note } haben, wenn ich ein Billet geſchrie⸗ 
ben hätte ? 
The spectacles, die Brille (is in German used im 
the singular) ; 
a pair of spectacles, eine Brille ; 
the old man, der alte Mann, der Greis ; 
the optician, der Opticus ; 
To go (or come), to fetch. Abhelen. 
To keep one’s bed (one’s room). Das Bett (das Zimmer) hüten. 
The plate, der Teller; 
the son-m-law, der Schwiegerfehn ; 
the daughter-in-law, die Schwiegertochter ; 
the progress, ° die Fortfhritte (plural) ; 
the step (the pace), der Schritt ; 
really, wirklich. 


EXERCISES. 208. i 


Would you have money, if your father were here 7—I should 
have some, if he were here. Would you have been pleased, if I 
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had had some books !—I should have been much pleased, if you had 
had some.— Would you have praised my little brother, if he had been 
good ?—If he had been good, I should certainly (gewiß) not only 
ave praised, but also loved, honoured, and rewarded him.—Should 
we be praised, if we did our exercises ?—If you did them without 
a fault, you would be praised and rewarded.—Would my brother 
not have been punished, if he had done his exercises 1—He would 
not have been punished if he had done them.—Would your sister 
have been praised, if she had not been skilful 1—She would cer- 
tainly not have been praised, if she had not been very skilful, and 
if sha had not worked from morning until evening.—Would you 
give me something, if I were very good !—If you were very good, 
and if you worked well, I would give you a fine book.— Would 
you have written to your sister, if I had gone to Dresden!—I 
would have written and sent her something handsome, if you had 
gone thither.— Would you speak, if I listened to yout—I would 
speak, if you listened to me, and if you would answerme.— Would 
you have spoken to my mother, if you had seen hert—I would 
(have) spoken to her, and have begged of her to send you a hand- 
some gold watch (die Uhr), if I had seen her. 


209. 


One of the valet de chambres (der Kammerdiener) of Louis the 
XIV. (Ludwig des XIV.) requested that prince, as he was going to 
bed, to recommend (empfehlen*) to the first president (der Oberprifiz 
dent) a law-suit (der Prezeß) which he had against his father-in-law 
(welchen ee mit feinem Schwiegervater führte), and said, in urging him 
(in Jemanden dringen®) : “ Alas (Ach) sire (Euer Majeftät), you have 
but (Sie dürfen nur) to say one word.” +: Well (Gi),” said Louis 
XIV., “itis not that which embarrasses me (daé ift es nicht, was 
mich anfidt} ; but tell me, if thou wert in thy father-in-law’s place, 
and thy, father-in-law in thine, wouldst thou be glad if I said that 
wor 

If the men should come, you would be obliged to give them some- 
thing to drink.—If he could do this he would do that.—A peasant 
having seen that old men used spectacles to read, went to an opti- 
cian and asked fora pair. The peasant then took a book, and 
having opened it, said the spectacles were not good. The optician 
put another pair of the (von den) best which he could find in his 
shop upon his nose ; but the peasant being still unable to read, the 
merchant said to him: ‘ My friend, perhaps you cannot read at 
all?” «If I could,” said the peasant, wf should not want your 
spectacles.”’”—I have always flattered myself, my dear brother, that 

ou loved me as much as I love you; but I now see, that I have 

een mistaken. I should like to know why you went a walking 
without me.—I have heard, my dear sister, that you are angry with 
me, because I went a walking without you.—I assure you that, had 
I known that you were not ill, I should have come for you; but I 
inquired at your physician’s about your health, and he told me that 
you had been keeping yoar bed the last eight days. 


#10. 


A French officer having arrived at the court of Vienna (am Stes 
ner Hefe), the empress Theresa (die Raiferinn Therefia) asked him, 
if (eb) he believed that the princess of (von) N., whom he had seen 
the day before, was (ware) really the handsomest woman in (von) 
the world, as was said? *“Madam,” replied the officer, ‘I thought 
so yesterday.”—How do you like that meat !—I like it very well. 
— May I (Darf or dürfte ich) ask you for a piece of (von) that fish 1— 
If you will have the goodness to pass me your plate, I will give 
you some.— Would you have the goodness to pour me out some 
drink —With much pleasure.—Cicero seeing his son-in-law, who 
was very short (flein), arrive with a long sword at his side (an der 
Seite), said : * Who has fastened (gebunden) my son-in-law to this 
sword?” (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIRST LESSON. — Ein und nennjigste 


Lection. 
To propose. Sig vornehmen" 
I propose going on that journey. Sch nehme mir vor, diefe Reife zu 
machen. 
| Sid bemühen. 
To endeavour. Sich beftreben, (taten). 
I endeavour to do it. Sch bemühe mich, es zu than. 


I endeavour to succeed in it. Sch fudhe, ed dahin gu bringen. 


To aspire after something. Nach etwas tradjten. . 
He aspires after places of honour. Er tradıtet nad) Chrenſtellen. 


The honour, die Ehre; 
the riches, der Reichthum 3 
the title, der Titel. 


I should not have complained of Ich würde mich fiber das, mas er 
what he has done, if it had gethan hat, nicht beklagt haben, 
injured only me; but in doing wenn cd. nur mir gefhadet hätte 5 
st, he has plunged many fami- aber er hat viele Familien dadurch 


lies into misery. ing Elend geſtürzt. 
Since you are happy, why do Da Sie doch glücklich find, warum 
you complain? beklagen Sie fih denn? 


Obs. A. In German a good many words, as: denn, 
doch, wohl, &c. are used for the sake of euphon 


Such words cannot possibly be rendered in Engli 
x. 


. 
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What do you wish te say with Was wellen Sle denn damit fas 


gen 
Since you have nothing to tell Da Bie thm Dod nichts zu gen 
him, why do you wish to see haben, warum wellen Gie thn 


Denn feben? 
Who has made the best use of Wer hat woh! den beften Gebrauch 
his money ? von feinen Gelde gemadht ? 
roi injure. ey i 
op unge (to precipitate). &türzen. 
The u P er Gebrauch. 


You would oblige me much, if oe würden mich fehe verbinden, 

you would do me this favour. wenn Sie mir dice Gefaͤlligkeit 
erweifen wollten. 

If you would render me this Wenn Sie mir diefen Dien leiften 

service, you would oblige me wollten, fo würden Sie mid fehr 


much. verbinden. 
To oblige. Verbinden, verpflichten. 
To render a service to some one. Jemandem einen Dienſt lei 
The obligation, bie Berbindlichkeit. 
To tie (attach). inden*. 
I tie the horse to the tree, Sa Hude das Pferd on den awn. 
He is the most honest man that Das ift der ehrlichfte nw den 
has ever been seen. man je (jemals) gefehen hat. 
I want a horse that must be tal- Sch muß ein Mee ie oly ate. das (wel: 
ler than this. ces) ar 
I am sorry that she is ill. * Ny —8 mir pase 9— fie krank 


I am glad that you are come. 7) i mir fieb, daß Ste gekommen 


I am astonished that he has not od andere mid, daß ev feine Aufs 
done his exercises. gaben nicht gemacht 

He will marry her though she is gr; wird fie heirathen, 06 fie gleich 
not rich. nicht reich iſt. 

I will wait until he returns. Sch will warten, bis er zuruͤkkommt. 

In case that should happen, let Im Galle es gefchieht, o laſſen Si⸗ 
me know it. mid’s wiflen. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs. B. In German the subjunctive, being only 
used to express doubt or incertitude, is not governed 
by any particular words. It has more affinity to the 
English subjunctive than to that of any other lan- 

guage, and more than would at first be supposed. We 
sometimes, however, prefer the subjunctive where the 
English use the potential should or would, though we 
could in this case even use either the potential or the 
subjunctive. Ex. ° 


4 
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I should do it, if it were possible. Ich würde es thun, wenn es möge 


(td wäre 
Were I in your place, orifI were Wäre ih an Shrer Stelle, oder 
in your place. wenn id) an Ihrer Stelle ware. 


Had be the treasures of Croesus, Hätte cr die Schäße des Crifug, 
orif he had the treasures of «der wenn er die Schaͤtze des Crö⸗ 
Creesus. fus hatte. 

That man would be happier, if Dicer Mann würde glidlider 
he left off gambling. fein, wenn cr das Spielen liche. 

He would have been happier, if Er würde glüdliher gewefen 
he had left off gambling. fein, wenn er das Sptelen ge = 

faffen hätte. 

If you knew how ill I am, you Wenn Sie müßten (or wüßten 
would not de astonished tofind Gie), wie franf ich bin, fo würs 
me in bed. den Sie nicht erftaunt fein (fo 

wären Gie nicht erftaunt), mid 
im Bette gu finden. ; 

He would not have done it, had Er würde es nist gethan has 
he foreseen the result. ben, hätte er den Crfeig 

vorausgefehen. 

I should think myself ungrateful, Ih würde mid für undankbar 
did I not consider you as my halten, [ihe ih Sie nicht als 
benefactor. meinen Wohlthaͤter an. 

The French would not have gain- Die Franjofen würden die Schlacht 
ed the battle, if they had not niht gewonnen haben (or 
had superior numbers. Hatten die Schlacht nicht ges 

wonnen), wenn fie nicht eine 
fo große Uebermadht ven Leuten 
gehabt hätten 


Obs. C. In English the potential should or would is 
used to express a wish relating to a future time, and 
the subjunctive to express a wish relating to a past 
time. En both instances the Germans use the subjunc- 
tive. Ex. 


I wish you would do it. Sch wünfhte, Ste thäten es, or 
daß Sie es thäten. 

I wish you would go thither. Ich wünfcdte, Sie gingen bin, 
or daß Sie bingingen. 


I wish you had done it. Sch wünfchte, Sie hätten es ges 
than, or daß Sie es gethan 
hätten. 


I wish you had gone thither. Sch wünſchte, Sie wären hine 
gegangen, or daß Sie hins 
gegangen wären. 

1 should have wished to see him, 3h hätte gewünſcht, ihn zu 

had it been possible. Ra wäre es möglih gewes 
en. 
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1 should like to read, if I had 3h tafe gern, wenn ich nur Bet 
only time. bätte 


Obs. D. Some expressions require sometimes the 
indicative and sometimes the subjunctive according to 
the manner in which the sentence is formed. Ex. 


Indic. Gr mag fo reid) fein, 
However rich he may wie er will. 


be. Subj. Er fet fo reich, wie er 
wolle. 
Indic. Shre Gewalt mag fo 
Whatever your power | groß fem, als fie will. 
may be. Subj. an ie fet noch 
groß. 


Obs. E. In German we never employ the indica- 
tive, 

I. In conditional propositions with or without the 
conjunction wenn, if. (See preceding Lesson.) Ex. 


If I could I would do it. Wenn ich Eönnte, fo thäte ich es; or 
Eönnte ich, fo thäte ich es. 
If she were amiable he would Wenn fie liebenswürdig wäre (or 
marry her. wäre fie liebenswürdig), fo heira⸗ 
thete er fie 
2. In exclamations and wishes. Ex. 
if I had friends! Hätte id) Freunde ! 
if] I were rich! , wire bad reich! Te 1 
heaven t it? t Himmel gebe es 
od forbid ! Br Gott behiite ! u 


I could not have thought it! Hätte ich's doch nicht geglaubt 


3. After the verbs erzählen, to relate ; fragen, to ask; 
jagen, to say, and others, which relate indirectly, either 
to what we have said ourselves, or to what we have 
heard said by other persons. Ex. 


He related to me, that he had Gr erzählte mir, daß er Schifforud 
suffered shipwreck, and had gefitten, und fein garzes Bermögen 
lost all his fortune. verloren hätt 

He asked me whether I was not Er fragte mich, ob ih nicht der und 
such a one, whether I had no der wäre, ob ich fein Geld hätte, 
money, why I did not know warum ich nicht fchreiben könnte. 
how to write. 


Thou art master on the oress- Du bift cin Meiſter auf dec New 
bow, Tell. bruft, Tell. 

They say, thou standest up to Den fagt, du nähmeft es auf mir 
any shooter } jedem Schügen ? 

(Schiller's Wilhelm ell.) 

I told him he had made a mis- Ich fagte thm, daß ex ſich geirrt Hats 
take; but he thought that was te; er meinte aber, das wäre nicht 
impossible, as he had looked möglich, weil er es dreimal durchs 
it over three times. gefehen hätte. 

A wise man seid, The reason Gin Beier fake: Der Tewkeh babe 
why a man has but one mouth Ddefiwegen einen Mund und zwei 
and two ears ia, that he may Ohren, damit er weniger ſpreche, 
speak less and hear more. und mebr höre. - 


Obs. F. Mr., Mrs., and Miss such a one, are often 
translated by der und der for the masculine, die und die 
for the feminine, #48 und dag for the neuter. 


He said he would marry Miss Gr fogic, ce werder das und bas 


such a one. Fräulein heiratben. 
To suffer shipwreek. Schiffbruch ciden*. 
Possible, h; 
impossible, unmöglich. 
Whether. D 6. 


Obs. G. Ob is only wed in indirect questions, or 
pefore sentences which express doubt or possibility. 
x. 


I do not know whether he is at Ich weiß wicht, ob eu zu Haufe iff. 


I aid not know whether you Ich wußte nicht, eb es Ihnen lich 
would be glad of it. fein wuͤrde. 
The question is whether he will Gs ift die Benge, ob ex es wird thun 
o it. 


Obs. H. Ob is a component of the following con- 
junctions : obgleid), obſchon, obwohl, obzwar, though, al- 
though. These conjunctions ought to be considered 
as two separate words, for the subjeet or even the 
case of the verb may be placed between them. Ex. 


I shall buy that horse, though it Sch werde diefes Pferd tanfen, ob es 
is not an English one. gleich fein Engländer iſt.“ 


van MBerde is here in the future of the subjunctive. (See the Sellowing Lee- 
son.) 
> When the subject or case of the verb is not a personal pronoun, it is nat 
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e 

Though he is my cousin, he 06 er gleich (or fehen) mein Getter 
nevertheless does not come to iſt, fo fommt er Ded) nicht zu mir. 
see me. 

Although he has promised it to Obgleich er e6 mir verfprechen hat, fo 
me, Edo not rely upon it. zähle ich doch nicht darauf. 

Although he is poor, he does Db er ſchon (or gleich, zwar, weht) 
nevertheless a great deal of arm iſt, fo thut er doch viel Gutes, 


However, nevertheless, Ded) ; 

the folly, die Therhett, Die Narrheit ; 

the character, der Gharafter (plur. ¢), die Ges 
müthsart; 

bashful, timid, blöde ; 

fearful (timid), furdytfam ; 


natural, natürlich ; 
polite (civil), impolite (uncivil), hoͤflich; unhöflich. 
exercises. 211. 


Well (Nun), does your sister make any progress t-—She would 
make some, if sbe were as assiduous a8 you.—You flatter me.— 
Not at all (Ganj und gar nicht), I assure you that I should be highly 
satishied, if all my pupils worked like you.—Why do you not go 
out to-day -I would go out if it was fine weather. —Shall I have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow T—If you wish it I will come. 
Shall I still be here when you arrive (bei Shrer Ankunft) — Will 
you have occasion (Gelegenheit) to go to town this evening 1—I do 
not know, but I would go now if I had an opportunity (die Ges 
legenbeit)——-You would not have so much pleasure, and you 
would not be so happy, if you had not friends and books.—Man 
would not experience so much misery (jo viel Elend) in his career 
(anf feiner Laufbahn), and he would not be so unhappy, were he not 
so blind.— You would not have that insensibility (die Gefühllofigkeit) 
' towards the poor, and you would not be so deaf to (taub gegen) their 
supplication (die Bitte), if you had been yourself in misery for some 
time.— You would not say that if you knew me well.—Why has 
your sister not done her exercises ?—She would have done them, 
if she had not been prevented.—If you worked more, and spoke 
oftener, you would speak better.—I assure you, Sir, that I should 
learn better, if I had more time.—I do not complain of you, but of 
your sister.—You would have had no reason (lrfadje) to complain 
of her, had she had time to do what you gave her to do.— What 
has my hrother told you !—He has told me that he would be the 
happiest man in the (ren der) world, if he knew the German lan- 
guage, the most beautiful of all languages. 


usually placed between these two words. Ex. Obgleich biefes Pferd fein 
Engländer if fo werde ich es hoch faufen, although this horse is not an Eng- 
lish one, I nevertheless buy it. Obgleich diefem Panne nichts wiberfahe 
ren ift, fo beflagt er fich doch, though nothing has happencd to this man, he is 
nevertheless complaining. 


13* 
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212. 


I should like to know why I cannot speak as well as you.—I 
will tell you: you would speak quite as well as I, if you were not 
so bashful. But if you had studied your lessons more carefull 
(beffer), you would not be afraid to speak; for, in order to spe 
well, one must learn; and it is very natural, that he who 
does not know well what he has learnt should be timid.—You 
would not be so timid as you are (als Sie find), if you were sure to 
make no mistakes.— There are some people who laugh when I speak. 
—Those are impolite people; you have only to laugh also, and 
they will no longer laugh at you. If you did asI(do), you would 
speak well.—You must study a little every day, and you will soon 
be no longer afraid to speak.—I will endeavour to follow your ad- 
vice, for I have resolved (fic) vornehmen®) to rise every morning at 
six o’clock, to study till ten o’clock, and to go to bed early —De- 
mocritus and Heraclitus (in German as in English Herarlitug, &c.), 
were two philosophers of a (von) very different character : the first 
laughed at (über with the accus.) the follies of men, and the other 
wept at them.— They were both right, for the follies of men deserve 
(verdienen) (both) to be laughed and wept at.—My brother told me 
that you bad spoken of me, and that you had not praised me.—We 
should have praised you, if you had paid us what you owe us.— 
You are wrong in complaining of my cousin, for he did not intend 
to hurt your feelings.—I should not have complained of him, if he 
had only hurt my feelings ; but he has plunged into misery a whole 
family.—You are wrong in associating with that man. He only 
aspires after riches. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SECOND LESSON.—Zwei nnd nennjigste 


Lection. 
To be thoroughly acquainted with Mit einer Sache genau befannt (or 
a thing. vertraut) fein*. 
, To make one’s self thoroughly Sid mit einer Sache bekannt (or 
acquainted with a thing. vertraut) machen. 
I understand this business. Sc) bin mit diefee Sache vertraut (or 
befannt). 
Acquainted, befannt ; 
intimate, familiar, vertraut. 
l am acquainted with that. T Sch bin damit bekannt (vertraut). 


- A species (a kind), eine Art eine Gattung. 
. wos Was für cine Art Frucht ift dies? 
What kind of fruit is chat? ne Kir ee ener moin 


* The plural of collective nouns is gonerally formed by adding Arten, 
kinds, species, to the singular. Ex. die Dbftarten, fruit (i. e. various sorts of 
fruit) ; die Getreidearten, corn (i. e. various kinds of corn). 
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The kernel (of an apple, a pear, der Kern. 


an almond), 
The stone, Der Stein ; 
kernel-fruit, das Kernobft ; 
stone-fruit, das Steinodft. 
It is a kernel-fruit. Es ift cine Kernfrucht. 
To gather fruit. Obſt bredhen®. 
The dessert, der Nachtiſch. 
To serve up the dessert, den Nachtiſch auftragen*. 
eirult, die Frucht > 
the plum, die Pflaume ; 
the anecdote, die Anerdote ; 
the soap, bie Seife ; 
the roast-meat, der Braten. 
To dry (to wipe). Abtrodnen. 
To cease (to leave off). Aufhören. 
I leave off reading. + Sch höre auf zu leſen. 
She leaves off speaking. t Sie hört auf zu fprechen. 
. Meiden* (gemieden, mied). 
To avoid. * — ) 
To avoid some one. Jemanden meiden*®. 
To avoid something. Etwas vermeiden®. 


To escape (avoid a misfortune). Einem Ungliide entgchen® or entrin« 
nen® (entrennen, entrann). 
The punishment, die Strafe. 
To avoid death he ran away. Um dem Zode zu entgehen, nahm er 
die Flucht. 
The flight, the escape, die Fludt. 
Eine (or einer) Sache entbehren 
(governs the gen. or the acc.). 
Sich behelfen* ohne etwas.“ 
Können Sie fi ohne Brod bebel= 


. en? 
Can you do without bread ? Pr Sie das Brod (des Brodes) 


To do without a thing. 


entbehren ? 
I can do without it. Sch Fann es entbehren. 
I do without bread. Sch behelfe mich ohne Brod. 
Do you do without bread ? Behelfen Ste fid) ohne Brod? 
I do without it. Sch fann es entlehren. 


b Die Frucht is the fruit of trees and plants. Ex. Die Feldfrüchte, the fruit 
of the fields. Frucht is also employed figuratively: Ex. Die Frucht feiner 
Arbeit, the reward of his labour. 2 bft is only used in speaking of apples, 
pears, plums, and similar fruit. Hence das Kernobſt, kernel-fruit; daé Stein 
obft, stone-fruit. ; ; 

e Entbehren is employed in the sense of to be without and to do without ; 
fich bebelfen* in the sense only of to do without. 





There are many things which we Bir müffen vieles enthehren. 
must do without. 


It is said that he will set out 


Man fagt, ex werde mergen abreis 
en. 
to-morrow. 


Man fagt, Daß ex mergen abreifen 
werde. 


FUTURE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The fatures of the subjunctive differ from those of 

the indicative only in ‘the second and third persons 

singular, which are: werbeft and werde, instead of wirft 
and wird. Ex. 


Thou wilt praise. Du werbeft tober. 

He will praise. Gr werde loben. 

Thou wilt have praised. Du werdeft haben. 
He will have praised. Gr werde gelebt haben. 


. The future of the subjunctive implies a coming but 
uncertain event. Ex. 


Man foot, er werde bald anfems 
men. 


Man fagt, daf er bald ankommen 
werde 


It is said that he will soon ar- 
rive. 


Man hofft, ex werde noch zu rechter 

It is hoped that he will yet Zeit angekommen fein. 

have arrived in time. Man hefft, daß ex nod zu rechter Zeit 

angekommen fein werde. 

They will warm the soup. Man wird die Suppe wärmen. 
Dioner, or supper, is on the table } San hat aufgetragen. 

(Literally : one has served up). 

To serve, to attend. Kufwarten 


Can I help you to some of it? Kann ich Ihnen damit aufwarten ? 
Shall I help you to some soup ? zt Kann ich Ihnen mit Suppe auf⸗ 
Shall I help you to some soup ? warten? 

I will trouble you for a little. + Ic bitte mir ein wenig davon 

aug. 
To ask for (politely). Sich ausbitten*. 
May I crave (beg) the favour of ¢ Darf id mir Ihren Namen ante 
your name bitten ? 
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The woman, die Frau; 
the wife, das Weit? 


Exercisus. 213. 


I come to wish you a good morning.—You are very kind. 
Would you do me a favour — Tell me what you want, for I would 
do anything to oblige you.—I want five hundred crowns, and I beg 
of you to lend them to me. I will return them to you as soon as 
I have received my money. You would oblige me much, if you 
would render me this service.—I would do it with all my heart, if 
I could; but having lost all my money, it is impossible for me to 
render you this service.—Will you ask your brother whether he is 
satisfied with the money which I have sent him t—As to my bro- 
ther, though it be little, be is satisfied with it: but I am not so; 
for having suffered shipwreck, I am in want of the money which 
you owe me.—Henry IV., meeting (antreffen*) one day in his 
palace (der Palaſt) a man whom he did not know (der ihm untefanut 
twar), asked him to whom he belonged (mgebören). «I belong to 
myself,” replied this man. ‘ My friend,” said the king, * you 
have a stupid master.” 


214. 


Have they served up the soup !—They have served it up some 
minutes ngo.— Then it must be eold, and I only like soup hot (wars 
me Suppe). They will warm it for you. —You will oblige me.— 
Shall I help you to some of this roast-meat I—I will trouble you 
for a little.—Will you eat some of this mutton ?7—I thank you, I 
like fowl] hetter.—May I offer you some wine 1—I will trouble you 
for a little. —Have they already served up the dessert }—They have 
served it up.—Do you like frait !—I like fruit, but I have no more 
appetite.— Will you eat a little cheese t—I will eat a little.—Shall 
1 help you to English or Dutch (hefländikh) cheese ?—I will eat a 
little Dutch cheese.—What kind of fruit is that !—It is stone-fruit. 
—What is it called !—It is called thus.—Will you wash your 
hands!—TI should like to wash them, but I have no towel to wipe 
them with.—I will let you have (geben laflen) a towel, some soap, 


d Die Frau is used in titles, in which case it is not expressed in lish. 
Ex. Die Grau Gräfinn, the countess. It stands for, 1. the mistress of the 
house. Ex. Das ijt die Frau vom Haufe, that is the mistress of the house ; 
2. the consort. Ex. Eeine Frau iff febr fchön, his lady is very handsome ; 
3. the sex, but then it is generally combined with the word Perfon or Sims 
mer. Ex. Kennen Cte diefe Grauensperfon (diefes Franengimmer)? do you 
know that lady! The word Weib means: 1. in general a woman of 


among the | 
men, he has taken a wife (has married); 3. the sex in general. Ex. Gis 
edles Weib, a woman of noble sentiments; die Natur des Weibes, woman’s 
re. 
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and some water.—-I shall be much (fehr) obliged to you.—May I 
ask you for a little water —Here is some (Da haben Sic).—Can 
you do without soap?—aAs for soap, I can do without it; but I 
must have a towel to dry my hands with.—Do you often do with- 
out soap 7—There are many things which we must do without.— 
Why has that man run away !—Because he had no other means of 
escaping the punishment which he had deserved.— Why did your 
brothers not get a better horse !—If they had got rid of their old 
horse, they would have got another better one.—Has your father 
arrived already?—Not yet, but we hope that he will arrive this 
very day (noch heute).—Has your friend set out in time 1—I do not 
know, but I hope that he will have set out in time. 


215. 

Will you relate something to me — What do you wish me to re- 
late to you!—A little anecdote, if you like.—A little boy asked 
(fordern) one day at table (bei Tiſche) for some meat; his father said 
that it was not polite to ask for any, and that he should wait until 
some was given to him. The poor boy seeing every one eat, and 
that nothing was given to him, he said to his father: ‘“‘ My dear 
father, give me a little salt, if you please.” “What will you do 
with it?’’ asked the father. ‘I wish to eat it with the meat (Sc 
will es gu dem Fleifche effen) which you will give me,“ replied (verfez 
gen) the child. Every body admired (bewundern) the little boy’s wit ; 
and his father, perceiving that he had nothing, gave him meat with- 
out his asking for it.—Who was that little boy, that asked for meat 
at table !—He was the son of one of my friends.—Why did he ask 
for some meat?—He asked for some because he had a good ap 
tite.—Why did his father not give him some immediately ?—Be- 
cause he had forgotten it.—Was the little boy wrong in asking for 
some tHe was wrong, for he ought to have waited.—Why did 
he ask his father for some salt 1—He asked for some salt, that (das 
mit) his father might perceive that he had no meat, and that he 
might give him some. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-THIRD LESSON.— Drei nnd neumigste 
Lection. 
To execute a commission. Einen Auftrag ausrichten, vollziehen®, 
beforgen. 
I have executed yourcommission. Ich habe Ihren Auftrag gut ausge⸗ 
richtet (vollzogen, bejorgt). 


I have received with the greatest Sch hate Ihr unterm fechften an 
4 


pleasure the letter which you 3 
addressed to me, dated the6ih mich gerichtete Schreiben mit 
instant. dem größten Wergnügen erhals 


ten. 


N 


DU When the adjective precedes the noun (Les- 
son XVIII.) all words relating to it are placed before 
the adjective, or the participle used adjectively, in the 
following order: 1st, The article or pronoun; 2d, all 
words relating to the adjective or the participle adjec- 
tive; 3d, the adjective or participle adjective; and 
finally, 4th, the noun. Ex. 
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1 2 3. 

A man polite towards everybody. Gin gegen Sedermann höflicher 
\ 4 

Menſch. 

1 2 3 4 
A father who loves his children. Gin feine Kinder Tiebender Vater. 
You have to study the twentieth Gie haben die Wwanzigſte Section 

2 


Lesson, and to translate the 1 
exercises relating to it. zu ftudiren, und die dazu gehö⸗ 
4 


rigen Aufgaben zu überfeßen.“ 


Have you executed my commis- Haben Sie meinen Auftrag ausges 
sion ? richtet ? 


I have executed it. Ic, habe ihn ausgerichtet. 

To do one’s duty. Seine Schuldigkeit thun*. 

To fulfil one’s duty. Seine Pflicht erfüllen. 

To do one’s task. Seine Arbeit machen. 

That man always does his duty. Diefer Mann thut immer feine Schul⸗ 
digkeit. 


That man always fulfils his duty. Diefer Mann erfüllt immer feine 
" icht.b 
Have you done your task } Haben Sie Ihre Arbeit gemacht ? 


To rely upon something. . 

To depend upon something. ; Sich auf etwas verlaffen®. 

He depends upon it. Er verläßt fic) Darauf. 

I rely upon you. Sch verlaffe mid) auf Sie. 

You may rely upon him. Sie können fid auf ihn verlaflen. 
To suffice, be sufficient. Gentigen, hinreichen, genug fein”. 


To be contented with something. Sich mut etwas begnügen. 
. St Ihnen diefes Bred genug ? 
Is that bread sufficient for you ? ; it diefes Bred für Sie genug ? 


It is safficient for me. Es genügt mir. 


a This kind of construction, wherein the noun stands separated more or 
less from its article, is more frequently made use of in elevated style than in 
conversation. eo 

b Pflicht is that which our own conscience obliges us to; Sduldigteit, the 
orders given us by our superiors, and is derived from die Schuld, the obliga- 
tion, de 


Will that money be sufficient for Wird dices Geld dieſem Manue ges 
that man! nügen ? 
It will be sufficient for him. Es wird ihm genügen. 
Little wealth suffices for the wise. Wenig genügt dem Weifen. 
Was this man contented with Sat fi Diefet Mann mit diefer Sums 
that sum } ne begnügt ? 
War diefe Summe für diefen Wann 
Has this sum been sufficient for binreichend ? 
that man ? War diefe Summe diefem Manne ges 


nug ? 
It has been sufficient for him. Gt bat fich Damit begnuͤgt. 
He would be contented if you Gr wirde fic) begnägen, wenn Ste 
would only add a few crowns. nur nod) einige Thaler hinzufügen 
at 


wollten. 
To add. Hinzufügen. 
To build. Ste 
To embark, to go on board. Gid einfhiffen.. 
The sail, das Segel. 
To set sail. Unter Segel gehen*. 
To set sail for. Segeln nach. 
To sail for America. Nah Amerika fegeln. 
With full sails. Mit vollen Segeln. 
To sail with full saile. Mit vollen Segeln fahren*®. 
He embarked on the sixteenth of Er hat fid) am fechyehnten (oder den 
last month. fechgehnten) Ichten Monats einges 
i 
He sailed on the third instant. Gr iſt den dritten (oder am dritten) 
dicfes unter Segel gegangen. 
That is to say (i. e.). Das heißt (nämlich). 


Et costera (ete.), and so on, and Und fo weiter (abbreviated u. f m.). 
so forth. 


Otherwise, differently. Anders 


In another manner. Auf eine andere Art. 
If I knew that, I would behave Wenn ich das wifte, würde ich mich 
differently. anders benchmen. 
IE I had known that, I would Wenn ich das gewußt hätte, fo wuͤrde 
have behaved differently. ich mich anders benemmen haben, 
To behave. Sid benehmen®. 
- Else (otherwise). Senft. 
\ If not. We nicht. 
Mend, else (if not) you will be Beffern Sie fic, fenft (me nicht) 


punished. wird man Ste ftrafen. 
I cannot do it otherwise. Sch fann cé nicht anders machen. 
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OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


The second person singular of the imperative, being 
formed from the second person singular of the indica- 
tive, is only irregular when the latter is so. Ex. Ges 

*, to give; second person of the indicative, du gibft, 
thou givest; imperative, gib, give thou. Spelfen*, to 
help; second person of the indicative, du bilfjt, thou 
helpest ; imperative, hilf, help thou. 

From this rule must be excepted: Ist. The follow- 
ing verbs: haben*, to have; second person, du haft, 
thou hast; imperative, habe, have thou; fein*, to be; 
second person, du bift, thou art; imperative, fet, be 
thou ; werden*, to become ; du wirft, thou becomest ; 
imperative, werde, become thou; wiffen*, to know; 
second person, du weißt, thou knowest; imperative, wiffe, 
know thou ; wollen*, to will; du willft, thou wilt; im- 
perative, wolle. 2d. Verbs which, in the second person 
of the indicative present, change the letter a into 4. 
In the imperative they resume the-radical vowel. Ex. 
Laufen, to run; du läufſt, thou runnest ; imperative, laus 
fe, run thou. 

All the other persons of the imperative are derived 
from the present of the subjunctive, which is always 
regular, as well as the plural of the present of the in- 
dicative. 


Have patience ! ben Sie Geduld } 

Be attentive! eien Sie aufmerffam | 
Go thither! Gehen Sie hin! 

Give it to me! Geben Sie cé mir ! 

Give it tohim! Geben Sie es ihm! 
Patience, impatience, die Geduld ; die Ungeduld. 
Lend it to me! Leihen Sie es mir! 

To borrow. Bergen (leihen* 


I will borrow some money of Ich will mir von Ihnen Geld leihen 
you. (bergen). 
I will borrow this money of you. Ich will diefes Geld von Ihnen bors 
en. 


9 
Borrow it of (or from) him. Bergen Sie es von ihm. 
I do borrow it from bim. Ich borge es von thm 


Obs. A. These examples of the imperative are for 
the third person plural, which is most commonly used 
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in polite conversation ; but we sometimes also employ 
the second person plural, particularly in exhortations, 
as: ; 


Be (ye) good. Seid gut. 
Know (ye) it. Wiffet e¢.4 . 
Obey your masters, and never Gebordet* Euren Lehrern, und ma⸗ 
give them aay trouble. det ihnen nie Verdruß. 


' Pay what you owe, comfort the Beahlet, was Shr fchuldig feid ; 
afflicted, and do good to those _triftet bie Unglädlichen, und thut 
that have offended you. denjenigen Gutes, die Cuch belet= 
digt haben. 
Love God, thy neighbour as thy- Liebet Gott und Guren Naͤchſten wie 
self (in German yourself). Euch felbft. 
Geborden. 


o obey. 
To comfort. Zröften. 
To offend. Beleidigen. 
The neighbour, der MAdhfte ; 
sadness, die Traurigkeit ; 
the creditor, der Gläubiger ; . 
the watch, die Uhr; 
the snuff-box, die Defe. 


Obs. B. We often employ compound imperatives, 
in order to give to understand that we either com- 
mand or invite. They are formed for the third person 
sing. and plur. with mögen*, may; follen*, shall; and 
for the first person plural with lafjen*, to let, which 
likewise forms the compound imperative in English; 
and with wollen*, will. Ex. Er mag loben, let him (he 
may) praise ; er fol! loben, let him (he shall) praise ; fie 
mögen loben, let them (they may) praise ; fie follen loben, 
let them (they shall) praise; laffet und loben, let us 
praise ; wir wollen loben, let us (we will) praise, &c. 


Let us always love and practise faffet uns immer die Tugend lieben 
virtue, and we shall be happy und ausüben, fo werden wit in 
both in this life, and in the diefem und jenem Leben glüdtich 
next. fein. 

Let us see which of us can shoot Wir wollen fehen, wer von uns am 
best. beften fchießen kann. 


< From Ihr feib, second person plural of the indicative. 
4 From Ihr wiffet, &e. &c. 
« From Shr gehorchet, &c. &c. 
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Exercises. 216. 


Have you executed my commission !—I have executed it.— Has 
your brother executed the commission which I gave him ?—He has 
executed it.— Would you execute a commission for me ?—I am un- 
der so many obligations to you, that I will always execute your 
commissions when it shall please you to give me any.—Ask the 
horse-dealer (der Pferdehdndler) whether he can let me have the 
horse at (fir) the price which I have offered him.—I am sure that 
he would be satisfied, if you would add a few florins more.—I will 
not add anything. If he can let me have it at (für) that price, let 
him do so; if not, let him keep it (fo mag er es behalten).—Good 
morning (in the accus.), my children! Have you done your task ? 
—You well know that we always do it; for we must (müßten) be 
ill not to do it.— What do you give us to do to-day !—I give you 
the ninety-third lesson to study, and the exercises belonging to it to 
do,—that is to say, the 216th and 217th. Endeavour to commit 
(machen) no errors (der Fehler). —Is this bread sufficient for you !— 

t would be sufficient for me, if I was not very hungry.— When did 

eur brother embark for America !—He sailed on the thirtieth of 
ast month ((egten SNenats).—-Do you promise me to speak to your 
brother —I do promise you, you may depend upon it.—I rely upon 
you.— Will you work harder for next lesson than you have done for 
this De will work harder.—May I rely upon it ?}—~You may (föns 
nen 66). 


217. 


Have patience, my dear friend, and be not sad; for sadness alters 
(ändern) nothing, and impatience makes bad worse (ärger).—Be not 
afraid of your creditors; be sure that they will do you no harm.— 
You must have patience, tbough you have no mind for it (dazu) ; 
for I also must wait till I (man) am paid what is due to me.—As 
soon as I have money, I will pay all that you have advanced (aué: 
tegen) for me. Do not believe that I have forgotten it, for I think 
of (denken an* with accus.) it every day. Iam your debtor (der 
Schuldner), and I shall never deny (leugnen) it.—Do not believe that 
I have had your gold watch, or that Miss Wilhelmine has had your 
silver snuff-box, for I saw both in the hands of your sister when 
we were playing at forfeits Cpfänder ſpielen) — What a beautiful 
inkstand you have there! pray, lend it to me.—What do you wish to 
do with it1!—I wisn to show it to my sister.—Take it, but take 
care of it, and do not break it.—Do not fear.—What do you want 
of (ven) my brother !—I want to borrow some money of him.— 
Borrow some of somebody else.—If he will not lend me any, I will 
borrow some of somebody else.— You will do well.—Do not wish 
(for) what you cannot have, but be contented with what Providence 
(die Vorſehung) has given you, and consider (bedenfen®) that there 
are many men who have not what you have.—Life (Das Leben) 
being short, let us endeavour to make it (e6 uns) as a ble (anges 
nehm) as possible. But let us also consider that the abuse (dcr 


mMiforaud)) of pleasure (in the plur. in German, Bergnägungen) 
makes it bitter (bitter). —Have you done your exercises !—I could 
not do them, because my brother was not at home. —You must not 
get your exercises done by (ven) your brother, but you must do them 
yourself. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FOURTH LESSON.—Dier und nenmigste 
Lection. 


To be a judge of something. t Sid auf etwas verftehen*. 

Are you a judge of cloth } t Verftehen Sie fi) auf Tuch? 

I am a judge of it. t Ich verftehe mich darauf. 

I am not a judge of it, t Ich veritebe mich nicht darauf. 

I am a good judge of it. Sch veritehe mic fehr gut darauf. 
I am not a good judge of it. t Sch verftehe mich nicht fehr gut 


+ 


darauf 
To draw. Zeichnen. 
To chalk. Madseichnen (kalkiren). 
The drawing, die Zeichnung 5 
the drawer, der Zeichner. 


To draw from nature, from life. are Pho Natur, nad dem Leben 
zeichnen. 
Todraw a landseape from nature. Eine Landſchaft nach der Natur zeich⸗ 
e 


nen. 
To manage orto goabouta thing. Es anfangen”. 
How do you manage to make a Wie fangen Sie es an, ohne Bange 
fire without tongs ? Heuer anzumahen? 
I go about it so, Sch fange es fo (or auf die Weife) 
an 


You go about it in a wrong way. Ste fangen es nicht gut an. 
I go about itina right way. Ich fange es gut an. 
How does your brother manage Wie fängt Ihr Bruder es an, um 


to do that? diefes gu thun ? , 
Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Veſigt nf cine gefchidte oder fets 
ne Art 
Awkwardly, unhandily. Ungeſchickt. 


He should have managed the Er hätte es beſſer anfangen fellen. 
thing better than he has done. . 
You should have managed the Gie hätten es anderé anfangen 

thing differently. müſſen. 
They ought to have managed it Sie batten es machen ſollen, wie id. 
as I have done. 
We ought to have managed it Wir hätten e6 anders machen follen, 
differently from whattheydid. ale fic. 
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To forbid. GVerbieten*. Part. past, vers 
boten. Imperf. verbot. 
I forbid you to do that. Sc, verbicte Ihnen, diefes zu thun. 
To lower. Niederlafien*, herunterlaffen®, 
To cast down one’s eyes. Die Augen niederfchlagen®. 
The curtain rises, falls. Der Verhang geht auf, fällt. 
The stocks have fallen. t Der Wedjelcours ift gefallen (fiche 
mebeige. 
The day falls. t Der Vag neigt fic. 
It grows towards night, or night 
comes on. Es wird Nadt. 
It grows dark. 
It grows late. Es wird fpit. 
To stoop. Sid bücken. 
To feel. Fühlen. 
To smell. Ried en* (geracken*, voch). 
He smells of garlic. Er riecht nad Knoblaud. 
To feel some one’s pulse. Semandem den Puls fühlen. 


To consent to a thing. 5s etwas willigen (or einwilligen). — 


Sa Si igung zu etwas geben”. 
willige darein. 
I consent to it. ; Ich gebe meine Einwilligung dazu. 


N Verbergen* (verborgen, verbarg). 
To hide, to conceal. S Berk en. 8 
Indeed. Sn Wahrheit. ; 
In fact. Sn der That (wirklich, wahrhaftig). 
The fact, die That ; 
true, wahr (recht) 3 
genuins, wahrhaft; 
He is a true man. Er ift ein wahrhafter Mann. 
This is the right place for this Das ift der wahre (rechte) Plas für 
picture. Diefes Gemätde. 
As I live! t So wahr ich lebe ! 
To think much of some one. Auf Semanden viel halten®. 
To esteem some one. - Semanden fhäßen. 


I do not think much of that man. $c) halte nicht viel auf diefen Mann. 
I think much of him (I esteem Ich halte viel auf ihm (ich fchäge ihn 
t). 


him much). fehr) 
To permit, to allow. Erlauben. 
The permission, die Erlaubniß. 
I permit you to go thither. Sh erlaube Shnen hinzugehen (or 
Rabin zu gehen). 


(To command, to order). Cefehlen* (befohlen, befahl). 
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Obs. When the third person plural is employed in 
the imperative- instead of the second, the personal pro- 
noun always follows the verb, but never when the 
second person is employed. Ex. 


Order it to be done. Refehlen Cie, Daß man es thue. 

Be virtuous. Ecid tugendhaft. 

Will you permit me to go to the Wellen Eie mit erlauben, auf den 
market ! Markt zu gehen ? 


To hasten, to make haste. Gilen, fich fputen. 
Make haste, and return soon. Eilen Eie und fommen Sie bald 


wieder. 
I had done reading when your Sch hatte aufgehört zu leſen, ale Shr 
brother entered. Bruder bereintrat. 
You had lost your purse when I Eie hatten Ihre Nörfe verleren, als 
found mine. ich Bie meinige fand. 
To step in, to enter. Hereintreten (getreten, trat). 
To be ashamed. Sid ſchämen. 
To be ashamed of some one or Eid Semandes oder cince Sache 
something. fhänen®. 


I am ashamed of my impatience. Sch fhäme mich meiner Ungeduld. 
To copy, to transcribe. Abichreiben®, 


To decline. Detliniren. 
The substantive. Das Hauptwert. 
. . Reinlich abfhreiben*. 

To transcribe fairly. Ing Reine khreiben®. 

The adjective, the pronoun, the das Beiwort; das Fürwert; das 
verb, the preposition, ~ Zeitwert ; das Werwert. 
The dictionary, the grammar, das Wörterbuch, die Epraclehre 
(die Grammatik). 


Do good to the poor, have com- hut den Armen Gutet, und habt 
passion on the unfortunate, Mitleiden mit den Unglücklichen, 
and God will take care ofthe fo wird der liebe Gott für das 
rest. Uebrige fergen. 

To do good to some one. Semandem Gutes thun*. 

To have compassion on some Mitleiden mit Semandem haben®. 
one. 


Compassion, pity, bas Mitleiden ; 

the rest, das Uchrige. 
He has no bowels. + Er hat fein Mitleiden. 
For pity’s sake. t Aus Mitleiden. 


EXERCISES. 218. 
What must we do in order to be happy !—Always love and 


praetise virtue (Liebet und übet dic—immer aus), and (fe) you will be 
appy both in this and the next life. Since we wish to be happy, 
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let us do good to the poor, and let us have compassion on the un- 
fortunate; let us obey our masters, and never give them any trouble ; 
let us comfort the unfortunate, love our neighbour as ourselves, and 
not hate those that have offended us; in short (furj), let us always 
fulfil our duty, and God will take care of the rest. My son, in or- 
der to be loved, you must (muf man) be laborious and good. Thou 
art accused (befchuldigen) of having been idle and negligent in thy 
affairs. Thou knowest, however (jededh), that thy brother has been 
punished for (weil) having been naughty. Being lately in town, I 
received a letter from thy tutor, in which he strongly complained of 
thee. Do not weep; now go into thy room, lear thy lesson, and be , 
(a) ood (boy), otherwise thou wilt get (in the present tense) nothing 
or dinner.—I shall be so good, my dear father, that you will certain- 
ly (gewiß) be contented with me.—Has the little boy kept his word ? 
— Not quite, for after having said that, he went into his room, took 
his books, sat down at the table (ſich an den Tiſch feßen), and fell 
asleep (einfhlafen?). He is a very good boy when he sleeps, said 
his father, seeing him some time after (darauf). 


219. 


Are you a judge of cloth?—I am a judge of it—Will you buy 
some yards (for) me !—Give me the money, and (fe) I shall buy 
some (for) you.—You will oblige me.—Is that man a judge of 
cloth —He is not a good judge of it.—What are you doing there 3 
—I am reading the book (in dem Bude) which you lent me.—Y ou 
are wrong in always reading it (immer darin zu fefen).— What do you 
wish me to do 1—Draw this landscape ; and when you have drawn 
it, you shall decline some substantives with adjectives and pro- 
nouns. How do you manage to do that !—I manage it so.—-Show 
me how you manage it.—What must I do for my lessons of to- 
morrow (die mergende Stunde) 1—Transcribe your exercises fairly, 
do three others, and study the next lesson.—How do you manage - 
to get goods without money ?—I buy on credit.—How does your 
sister manage to learn German without a dictionary —She manages 
it thus.—She manages it very dexterously.—But how does your 
brother manage it!—He manages it very awkwardly : he reads, 
and looks: for (auffuchen) the words in the dictionary.—He may 
learn in this manner (auf diefe Weife) twenty years without know- 
ing how to make a single sentence (der Gag). 


220. 


Why does your sister cast down her eyes ?!—She casts them 
down because she is ashamed of not having done her task.—Let 
us breakfast in the garden to-day: the weather is so fine, that we 
ought to take advantage of it (es benupen).—How do you like that 
coffee ?—I like it very much (vortrefflih).— Why do you stoop ~I 
stoop to pick up the handkerchief which I have dropped — hy do 

our sisters hide themselves — They would not hide themselves, 
if they did not fear to be seen.— Whom are they afraid of !—They 
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are afraid of their governess (die Grzieherinn), who scolded them 
yesterday because they had not done their tasks.—An emperor, 
who was irritated at (aufgebracht gegen) an astrologer (der Sterndeus 
ter), asked him: “ Wretch, what death (welden Zodes) dost thou 
believe thou wilt die!”—*1 shall die of a fever,” (Lesson 
LXXXIII.), replied the astrologer. ‘Thou liest,” (page 210) said 
the emperor ; “thou wilt die this instant (in diefem Augenblid) a vio- 
lent (gewaltfam) death.” As he was going to be seised (ergreifen 
wollen*), he said to the emperor, “Sir (Gnädigfter Herr), order some 
one to feel my pulse, and it will be found that I have a fever.” 
This sally (Dicfer gute Einfall) saved his life.—Do not judge (richs 
ten), you who do not wish to be judged !—Why do you perceive 
the mote (das Etreh) in your brother’s eye, you who do not perceive 
the beam (der Balfen) which is in your own eye Would you 
copy your exercises if I copied mine !—I would copy them if you 
copied yours.—Would your sister have transcribed her letter if I 
had transcribed mine?—She would have transcribed it.—Would 
she have set out if I had set out !—I cannot tell you what she 
would have done if you had set out. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIFTH LESSON.— fünf und nenmigste 


Lection. 
To grow (to waz). Wadhfen* (takes fein* for its 
auxiliary. Part. past, gewads 
fen. Imperf. —8 
To grow rapidly (fast). Schnell wachfen*. 
That child has grown very fast Diefes Kind ift in Eurzer Zeit ſehr 
in a short time. gewachfen (or herangewachfen). 
To grow up (to grow tall). Heranwadfen*. 
The flower, die Blume 5 
the shelter, der Schuß (die Sicherheit) ; 


the cottage, the hut, die Strohhätte. 


To shelter one’s self from some- Sich vor etwas (dat.) fhägen. 
thing. 
To take shelter from something. Sich vor etwas (dat.) in Sicherheit 


etzen. 
Yet us shelter ourselves from the Bir wollen uns vor dem Regen (dem 
rain (the storm). Winde) ſchützen (in Sicherheit 


feben). 

Jet us enter thiscottage in order Laffen Ste uns in diefe Strohhiitte 
to be sheltered from the storm gehen, um vor dem Sturnuvetter 
(tempest). in Sicherheit zu fein. 

For fear of. Aus Furdht — zu. 
To catch a cold. Sid erfäften. 
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I will not go out for fear of Sd) will nicht aufgehen, aus Furcht 
catching a cold. mid) zu erfälten (oder weil ich 
n mid) vor Erfditung fürchte, oder 
aus Furcht, den Schnupfen zu bes 

fommen). 

He does not wish to go to town Gr will nicht nad) der Stadt gehen, 
for fear of meeting with one aus Furdt einen feiner Gläubiger 
of his creditors. anzutreffen. 

Every where, throughout. Ueberall. 
All over (throughout) the town. + Sn der ganzen Stadt. 


Under the shade. t Sn den (dem) Schatten. 
Let us sit down under the shade ¢ Gefen wir uns in den Schatten 
of that tree. diefes Baumes (oder unter diefen 
Baum in den Schatten). 
To pretend. t Thun (fid ftellen), als ob 


or alg wenn (followed by 
the imperfect of the subjunc- 


tive). 
That man pretends to sleep. Diefee Mann fiellt ſich, als ob ex 
iefe. 
This young lady pretends to Dieſes Fraͤulein thut, als verſtuͤnde 
know German. fie deutſch, or als wenn (06) fie 
deutfch verſtünde. 


They pretend to come near us. Gie ftellen fic, als ob (or. wenn) fie 
fid uns nähern wollten. 


Then, thus, so, consequently. Alſo. 


Obs. A. This word must not be mistaken for the 
English word also, which is translated into German 


by aud). 


In a short time. Sn Kurzem. 
Lately. Neulich. 
To make a present of something Jemandem cin Geſchenk mit etwas 
to some one. machen. 


Mr. Fischer wrote to me lately, Serr Fifcher fehrieb mir neulich, daß 
that his sisters would be here feine $rdulein Schmweftern in 
in a short time, and engaged Kurzem hierher fommen würden, 
me to tell you so; you will und bat mid, e8 Ihnen zu fagen. 
consequently be able to see Gie werden fie alfo fehen, und 
them, and to give them the ihnen die Bücher geben können, 
books which you have bought. roche Cie gefauft haben. Ste 
They hope that you will make heffen, daß Ete ihnen ein Geſchenk 
them a present of them. Their damit machen werden. Shr Brus 
brother has assured me, that der hat mich verfichert, daß fie Ste 
they esteem you withoutknow- hochſchätzen, ohne Sie perfönlich zu 
ing you personally. fennen. 

14 
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Would to God. Bette Gett. (See Obs. F. Lesson 
Would to God it were so. mont “Gott, es wäre fo. 
Would to God he had done it. Wollte Gott, er hätte es gethan. 

t t. . 
To To cet or be tired. Lange Weile haben.* 
Howe could i get tired in your Bie tönnte 4 bei Shnen lange Weis 
company! fe haben ? 
irstly (at first), erftens ; ; 

secondly, &c. grocitens 26. 

To have reason to. Urfache haben* — zu. 
He has reason to be sad. Gr hat lirfache traurig zu fein. 
He has much sorrow. Er bat viel Berdruß (Kummer). 


Obs. B. When any one is thanked for a thing, he 
must answer in German: 
You have no reason for it. t (Sie haben) Nicht Urſache. 


To look upon or into. Gehen auf or nad. 
The window looks into the street. Det 5 Senfter geht auf die (nad der) 


The back door looks into the Die Hinter geht nad dem Gars 


garden. 


Todrown. Grtrinfen (active verb). 
Ertrinken* (neuter verb). Part. 
past, ertrunfen. Imperf. crs 


To be drowned. tranf. 
Erfaufen* (neuter verb). Part. 
. past, erfeffen. Imperf. erfeff. 


Aus dem Fenfter foringen®. 
Zum Fenfter hinaus fpringen*. 
Aus dem Fenfter werfen*. 
Zum Fenfter hinaus werfen.* 


To jump out of the window. 5 


To throw out of the window. 


To shoot (meaning to kill by Erfhteßen* 
shooting). 


Semandem eine Kugel ver den Kepf 
fchießen®. 

Semandem eine Kugel dur das 
Gehirn jogen. 

To shoot one’s self with a pistol. Sich mit einer Piftele erſchießens. 

He has blown out his brains. Er bat fich erſcheſſen. 

He has blown out his brains with Gr hat ſich mit einer Piſtole ers 
a pistol. ſchoſſen. 


To blow out some one’s brains, 
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I am drowning. ~ Ich ertrinke. 
He jumped out of the window. Gr iſt aus dem Fenſter geſprungen. 
To get paid. + Sid bezahlen laffen*. 


To suffer one’s self to be pre- ¢ Sic bitten laffen*. 
vailed upon. 
To get one’s self invited to dine. ¢ Cih zum Mittageffen einladen 


laffen*. 
Get paid. + Laſſen Sie fic bezahlen ! 
Let us set out. Laffen Sie uns (or wit wollen) abs 
reifen. 
Let us breakfast. Laffen Sie uns (or wir wollen) fruͤh⸗ 
en. 
Let him give it tome. Daf et mir es gebe, or er gebe es 
Let him be there at twelve o’clock. Dag er um zwölf „be da fel, or er fet 
um zwölf Uhr d 
Let him send it to me. Daf er mir es fenbde, or er fende es 
mir. 
He may believe it, Deb ev glaube, or er glaube eg. 


To be at one’s ease. Behagen, behaglich oder bequem fein* 
(impers. verb, gov. dat.). 
To be uncomfortable. Unbehaglich, unbequem oder genirt 
ſeins. 
I am very much at my ease upon Es A mite auf diefem Stuble fehe 
this chair. glich. 
You are uncomfortable upon your es iſt Shnen nicht behagfich (oder . 


chair. unbehaglih) auf Ihrem Stuhle. 
We are uncomfortable in that Es behagt uns in diefem Kofthaufe 
boarding-house. (Diefer Penfien) nicht. 


To make one’s self comfortable. Es fich bequem machen. 
To put one’s self out of the way. Eid bemühen. 
Make yourself comfortable. Machen Sie es fic bequem. 
Do not put yourself out ef the Bemähen Sie fidy nicht. 
way. 
Do as if you were at home. Thun Sie, als wenn Si⸗ zu Hauſe 


waͤren. 
Go and tell him that I cannot Geht und ſagt ihm, daß ich heute 
come to-day. nicht fonımen Tann. 
He came and told us he could Gr fam und fagte uns, daß er nicht 
not come. fommen könnte. 
To prefer. Borzichen* (gezogen, 309). 


I prefer the useful to the agree- Ich ziche das Nutzliche dem Anges 
able, nehmen ver. 
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Obs. C. When an adjective is used substantively 
in the masculine or feminine gender, a noun is always 
understood, e. g. der Reiche, the rich, meaning ber reiche 
Mann ; die Schöne, the beautiful woman, meaning die 
fdyone Frau. 


Few words to the wise (proverb). Gelehrten ift gut predigen (Sprich⸗ 
wort). 


Obs. D. An adjective used substantively without 
a noun being understood is always put in the neuter 
gender, e. g. das Große, the great; bas Erhabene, the 
sublime ; dag Aeufere, the exterior; das innere, the in- 
terior. 


What he likes best is hunting Gein Fiebftes ift die Jagd und das 
and fishing. Fifchen. 
For when the Manly and the ( Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zar⸗ 
air, ten, 
When Strength and Beauty ! Wo Starfes fid) und Mildes paars 
form a pair, ten, 
Then rings it out a merry song. | Da gibt es einen guten Klang, 
(Schiller in his Lied ven der 
Glede, the song of the bell). 
Severe, tender, mild (gentle). Streng, zart, mild. 
To be welcome. Willlommen fein*. 
You are welcome every where. Gie find überall willkommen. 


He will arrive in a week. Er wird in acht Tagen (einer Woche) 
ankommen. 
It took him a week to make this Er hat diefe Reife in acht Tagen 
journey. gemacht. 
He will have finished his studies Er wird feine Studien in einem 
in three months. Vierteliahre vollendet haben. 


He finished his studies in a year. Er hat feine Studien in einem Jah⸗ 
re vollendet. 


EXERCISES. 221. 


Have you already seen my son 1—I have not seen him yet, how 
is he ?—He is very well ;-you will not be able to recognise him, 
for he has grown very tall in a short time. —Why does this man 
give nothing to the poor !—He is too avaricious (gejjig) ; he does 
not wish to open his purse for fear of losing his money.— What 
sort of weather is it I—It is very warm; it is long since we had 
any rain (es hat lange nicht geregnet) : I believe we shall have a 
storm (ein Gewitter befommen).—It may be (Das fann wohl fein). — 
The wind rises (fic) erheben*), it thunders already; do you hear it? 
—Yes, I do hear it, but the storm is still far off (weit entfernt). — 
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Not so far as you think ; see how it lightens.—Bless me (Mein 
Gott), what a shower (weld ein entfeßliher Regen ift dag) !—Jf we go 
into some place we shall be sheltered from the storm.—Let us go 
into thatcottage then; we shall he sheltered there from the wind and 
the rain.—I have a great mind to bathe (baden) to-day.— Where will 
you bathe 7—In the river.—Are you not afraid of being drowned t— 
Oh no! Ican swim.—Who taught you (es) !—Last summer I took 
a few lessons at the swimming-school (die Schwimmſchule). — Where 
shall we go to now !—Which road shall we take 7—The shortest 
will be the best.— We have too much sun and I am still very tired ; 
let us sit down under the shade of this tree.—Who is that man that 
is sitting under the tree 1—I do not know him.—It seems, he wishes 
to be alone ; for when we offer to (wollen®) to approach him, he 
pretends to be asleep.—He is like your sister: she understands 
German very well; but when I begin to speak to her, she pretends 
nct to understand me. 


222. 


Have you seen Mr. Jaeger —I have seen him; he told me that 
his sisters would be here in a short time, and desired me to tell you 
s0. - When they have arrived, you may give them the gold rings 
which you have bought; they flatter themselves that you will 
make them a present of them, for they love you without knowing 
you personally.—Has my sister already written to you 1—She has 
written to me, I am going to answer her.—Shall I (Gell ich) tell her 
that you are here 1 Teil her; but do not tell her, that I am wait- 
ing for her impatiently —Why have you not brought your sister 
along with you t—Which one —The one you always bring, the 
youngest (die jfinafte).—She did not wish to go out, because she has 
the tooth-ache.—I am very sorry for it; for she is a very good girl. 
—How old is she 1—She is nearly fifteen years old.—She is very 
tall for her age (das Alter).—How old are you t—I am twenty-two. 
—Is it possible ! I thought you were not yet twenty. 


223. ” 


Will you drink a cup of (die Zaffe) tea?—I thank you, I do not 
like tea.—Do you like coffee 1—I do like it, but I have just drunk 
some.—Do you not get tired here —How could I get tired in this 
agreeable society —As to me I always want amusement.—If you 
did as I do, you would not want amusement ; for I listen to all those 
who tell me anything.—In this manner 1 learn (erfabren*) a thou- 
sand agreeable things, and I have no time to get tired ; but you do 
nothing of that kind, that is the reason why you want amusement. 
—I would do every thing like (sie) you, if I had no reason to be 
sad.—I have heard just now that one of my best friends has shot 
himself with a pistol, and that one of my wife’s best friends has 
drowned herself.—Where has she drowned herself?—She has 
drowned herself in the river which is behind her house. Yester- 
day at four o’clock in the morning she rose without saying a word 
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to one, leaped out of the window which looks into the garden, 
and threw (ftärzen) herself into the river where she was drowned.— 
Let as always seek the friendship (die Freundfthaft) of the good and 
avoid (fliehen®) the society of the wicked; for bad society corrapts 
(verderben) good manners (die Eitten, fem. plur.).—What sort of 
weather is it to-day !—It snows continually (nec immer), as it 
snowed yesterday, and according to all appearances (allem Anſchei⸗ 
ne nach) will also snow to-morrow.—Let it snow, I should like it to 
snow still more, and to freeze also, for I am always very well when 
it is very cold— And I am always very well when 1t is neither 
cold mor warm.—It is too windy (gat zu windig) to-day, and we 
should do better if we staid at home.— Whatever weather it may be, 
I must go out, for I promised to be with my sister at a quarter past 
eleven, and I must keep my word. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SIXTH LESSON.— Sechs and neunjigste 
Lection. 


. . se Ungeachtet (governs the gen.). 
Notwithstanding, in spite of. her ( Toms the — ). 


Notwithstanding that. Defien ungeachtet. 
In spite of him (her, them). Wider feinen (ihren) Willen. 
Notwithstanding his promise. Seines Gerfprechens ungeachtet. 


Even. Segar. 
He has not even money enough Gr hat fogar nicht Geld genug, um 
zu Eaufen. 


to buy some bread. Brod 
Es dergeftalt machen, 
To manage. 3 Es fo tem daß, bale 
Es fe machen, daß. 


Maden Sie es fo, daß Sie alle 
Samftag Abend mit Ihrer Arbeit 

Do you manage to finish your fertig werden ? 
work every Saturday night? |) Richten Sie es fo ein, daß Sie jeden 
° Samftag Abend mit Shree Arheit 

- fertig werden ? 
Richten Sie es fo ein (oder machen 
Do you manage to have your Sie es fo), daß Sie alle Samftag 
work done every Saturday Abend mit Ihrer Arbeit fertig 
night } Hs ober thre Arbeit fertig has 

en 


Try to do that to oblige me. Beficeben Sie fich, diefes zu thun, 
um mid) zu verbinden. 
I manage to go thither. 3a richte es fo ein, daß ich hingehen 
ann. 


J 
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To have done. Fertig fein*. 
Will you soon have done work- Gind Cie bald mit Ihrer Arbeit 


ing ? fertig ? 
I shall soon have done. Ich werde bald damit fertig fein. 
To keep warm. Sid warm balten*. 
o always neat. Sich immer reinlich halten®. 
Toke e (to keep) on one’s guard. Sid) häten, fic) vorfehen*. 
Te take care (be careful). Sik in Acht nehmen“, 
To keep on one’s guard against Sich ver Jemandem in Acht nehmen* 
some one. (or hüten). 
Take care that you do notfall. Nehmen Sie fih in Acht (hiten Ste 
fich), daß Sie nicht fallen. 
To beware of somebody orsome- Sich ver Jemandem oder vor etwas 
thing. hüten (or in Acht nehmen®). 


Koop < on your guard againstthat Hüten Sie fic) vor Diefem Manne. 
Ivy you do not take care of that enn Sie fi ver dieſem de 


horse it will kick you. nicht in Acht nehmen, fo wird es 
Sie fchlagen. 
Take care. Sehen Sie ſich vor. 
I fear he will come, Sch fürchte, dab er komme. 


I do not doubt but he will come. Sch zweifle nicht, daß er femme. 

The bad weather hinders us from Das fehlechte Wetter verhindert, def 
taking a walk. wir fpasieren geben. 

I shall prevent you from going 3h h woerte een verhindern, daß Cie 
out. ausge 

I shall not set out till every Sch F nicht abreiſen, bis aves 
thing is ready. ertig 

The enemy is stronger than yoa Der Beind ift ftärfer, als fie geglanbt 
thou 

I shall certainly come, unless I Sd) werde gaviß fommen, es fet 
am taken ill. denn, daß ich tran! würde, 

To be taken ill (to fall sick). Krank wırden®, 

Very little more, and I would do Es fehlt wenig, daß ich es thue. 


Iti ie in your power to obtain me } Es fteht nur bei Ihnen, daß id 


that situation. diefe Stelle bekomme. 

He is quite different from what Gr ift ganz anders, alé er vor zwei 
he was two years ago. Sabren war, 

You do not act any more as you Gie handeln nicht mehr fo, wie (or 
have done. Sie handeln anders, als) Sie ges 

handelt haben, 

Before you undertake anything Che Sie etwas unternehmen, fagen 

tell me of it. Sie es mir. 


Did any body know how to tell Hat Jemand auf eine natürfichere 
a storyinamore natural (more (ungefünfteltere) Art zu erzählen 
artless) manner than Lafon- gewußt, als Lafentaine ? 
taine 
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A thought, ein Gedanfe (masc.) ; 
an idea, eine Idee; 
a sally, ein Ginfall (masc.). 
To be struck with a thought. Einen Einfall haben* (einfallen*). 
Es fällt mir etwas ein. 


A thought strikes me. Sch habe einen Einfall, 
That never crossed my mind. Go etwas ift mir nie eingefallen. 
To take it into one’s head. t Sic einfallen laffen*. 
He took it into his head lately to ¢ Gr ließ fih neulich einfallen, mid 
rob me. zu beftehlen. 
What is in your head ? ¢ Was fällt Ihnen ein. 
In order that, in order to. Auf daß or damit. 
He works in order to be one day Gr arbeitet, damit er feinem Waters 
useful to his country. lande einft (eines Sages) nüglich 
werde. 
The native country, the father- das Vaterland. 
a 
One day, once, cines Tages, einft. 
To be born. Gebürtig fein*. 
. Where were you born } ft Wo find Sie gebürtig ? 


I was born In this country. 7 Ich bin in diefem Lande gebüktig. 
Where was your sister born? 7 Wo ift Shre Schwefter gebürtig ? 
She was born in the United States } Sie ift in den Gereinigten Gtaa= 
of North America. ten von Nerdamerifa gebärtig. 
Where were your brothers bora! } Wo find Ihre Brüder gebürtig ? 
They were born in France. t Sie find in Frankreich gebürtig. 


Around, roand. Herum (umber). 
All around, round about. Rund herum (rund umher). 


The dish went around the whole Die Gciffel ging bei der ganzen 
company till it eame back to Tiſchgeſellſchaft herum, bis fie wie⸗ 
the landlord. der zum Wirthe zurüd fam. 

We sailed around England. Wir fegelten um England herum. 

They went about the town to look Cie gingen in der Stadt umber, um 


at the curiosities. ihre inneren Merkwürdigkeiten ys 
betrachten. 
To go around the house. Um das Haus herum geben*. 
To go about the house, Sn dem Haufe umbergehen*. 
To express one’s self. Sid ausdrüden. 
To make one’s self understood. Sich verftändlich machen. 
To have the habit. Die Gewohnheit haben*. 
To accustom. Gewöhnen. 


To accustom one’s self to some- Gid an etwas (accus.) gewöhnen. 
thing. 

Children must be accustomed Kinder ntüffen bei Seiten an die Ars 
early to labour. z beit gewöhnt werden. 
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Eine (accus.) Eache gewohnt frin* 
To be accustomed to a thing. 3 Einer Sache (gen.) gewohnt fein*. 
An eine Sache gewöhnt fein“. 


I am accustomed to it. Ich bin es gewehnt. 
I cannot express myself in Ger- Ich kann mich im Deutfchen nicht gut 


man, for I am not in the habit ausdrüden, weil ich nicht zu fpres 
of speaking it. chen gewohnt bin (eder: meil ich 
im Sprechen nicht geübt bin). 
You speak properly. t Sie reden, wie fich’s gehört. 
To chatter. Plaudern. 











6 
cin Plauderer, Schwaͤtzer. 
eine Schwaͤtzerinn. 
lieben. 
t Sch übe mid im Sprechen. 


rerse) with him. 3d) gebe mit ihm um. 


EXERCISES. 224, 


ou been learning German long 7—No, Sir, I have only 

tTning it these six months.—Is it possible! you speak 
ly (ziemlich) well for so short a time.—You jest (fcherzen) ; I 

know much (of it) yet.—Indeed, you speak it well already. 
k you flatter me a little.—Not at all; you speak it properly. 
order to speak it properly one must know more (of it) than I 
.—You know enough (of it) to make yourself understood.—I 
‚Al make many mistakes.—That is (thut) nothing; you must not 
bashful; besides (Überdies) you have made no mistakes in all 


PF jou have said just now.—I am still timid because I am afraid of 
pein laughed at (man möchte fich über mich luftig machen).—They 









* would be very unpolite to laugh at you. Who would be (denn) so 

> unpolite as to laugh at yon !—Do you not know the proverb I—. 

What proverb —He who (Lesson XIX.) wishes to speak well, 

must begin by speaking badly. Do you understand all I am telling 

ou t—I do understand and comprehend (begreifen®) it very well; 

ut I cannot yet express myself well in German, because I am not 

in the habit of speaking it.—That will come in (mit der) time.—I 
wish it (may) with all my heart. 

Good morning, Miss.—Ah (Ei)! here you are at last. I have 
been waiting for you with impatience.—You will pardon me, my 
dear, I could not come sooner (cher).—Sit down, if you please.— 
How is your mother 1—She is better to-day than she was yesterday. 
—I am glad of it.—Were you at the ball yesterday 1—I was there. 
—Were you much amused (fic) beluftigen) —Only so so.—At what 
o’clock did you return home !—At a quarter past eleven. 


225. 


Do you sometimes see my brother 1—I do see him sometimes; 
when I met him the other day (neulich), he complained of you. “If 
he had behaved better, and had been more economical (fparfam),’* 
said he, “he would have had no debts (Schulden, plur.) and I 
would not have been angry with him.”’—I begged of (bitten*) him 
to have compassion on you, telling him, that you had not even 
money enough to buy bread. ‘Tell him, when you see him,” re- 
plied he to me, “that notwithstanding his bad behaviour towards 
me, I pardon him. Tell him also,“ continued he, “that one should 
not laugh (fpetten) at those to whom (Lessons XIV. and LX.) one 
is under.obligations. Have the goodness to do this, and I shall be 
much obliged to you,” added he in going away.— Why do you 
associate with that man?!—I would not associate with him, if he 
had not rendered me great services.—Do not trust him, for if you 
are not on your guard, he will cheat you.—Take care of that horse, 
otherwise it will kick you.—Why do you work so much !—I work 
in order to be one day useful to my country. (See end of Lesson 
XXXIV.) ' 


NINETY-SEVENTH LESSON.— Sieben und nennjigste 
Lection. 


He is too fond of me todo such } Gr licht mid) gu fehr, als daß er 
"a thing. dieſes thun fellte. " 

I will rather die than dothat. Ich will lieber fterben, alg daß ich 

dieſes thun follte or als dieſes thun. 

She loved him so much, that she Sie liebte thn fo fehr, daß fie thn fos 


even wished to marry him. gar heirathen wollte. 
He cannot have said that unless } Gr kann dieſes nicht gefagt haben, 
he is a fool. es fet denn, daß er ein Narr iff. 
To get married (to enter into $ Gich verheirathen. 
matrimony). Sich verehlichen or vermählen, 
To marry somebody. Scmanden heirathen. 


To marry (meaning to give in Verheirathen (vereblichen). 
marriage). 

My cousin, having given his Nachdem mein Getter feine Schwer 
sister in marriage, married ftir verhrirathet hatte (Page 280), 


Lady Pommern. beirathete er Fraulein von Pom⸗ 
nern. 
Is your cousin married ? Iſt She Here Getter verheicat het 2 
No, he is still a bachelor. f Nein, er ift nod ledig. 
To be a bachelor. t Ledig fein”. 


Embarrassed, puzzled, at aloss. Verlegen. 


The embarrassment, the puzzle, die Verlegenheit. 
You embarrass (puzzle) me. Sic fegen mid in Verlegenheit. 
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You puzzle (perplex) me. Sie machen mid verlegen. 


The marriage, die Heirath, Die Che. 
He demands my sister in mar- Gr virlangt meine Schweſter zur 
ri Ehe. 


To take measures. Maßregeln nehmen* (or ergreifen®). 
I shall take other measures. Sch wirde andere Mafregein ergreis 
fen (or nehmen). 


Goodness! how rapidly does Mein Gett! wie verftreicht die Zeit 
time pase in your society. in Shreve Gefellfchaft. 
The compliment, das Compliment (plur. e*). 
You are making me a compli- Gie machen mir da ein Compliment, 
ment to which I do not know werauf id) nichts zu antworten 


what to answer. weiß, 
The least blow makes him cry Der ficinfte Schlag macht ihn weis 
(weep). nen (bringt ihn zum Weinen). 
To frighten. Erfhreden (a regular active 
verb). 
To be frightened. § Srfhreden® (a neuter irregulgr 


verb), (erfchreden, erſchrak). 
Thou art frightened, he is fright- Du cerfchridit, er erfchridt. 


ened. 
Be not frightened. Erſchrecken Sie nicht. 
The least thing frightens him Das Geringfte erfchredt thn (fie). 
(her, them). 
At what are you frightened t Worüber erichreden Sie? (See 
Oés. C. Lesson LII.) 
Tobe frightened at something. Ueber etwas (accus.) erfhreden®. 


Abhbangen*— von. 
To depend on, upon. ntemmens—auf, 


That depends upon circumstan- Das hängt ven den Umfländen ab. 
ces. 
That does not depend upon me. Das hängt nicht ven mir ab. 
It depends upon him todo that. Es hängt ven ihm ab, diefes zu thun. 
O! yes, it depends upon him. ©! ja, dat hängt von thm ab 
(fommt auf ihn an). 
That man lives at every body’s Dieſer Mann lebt auf Sedermanns 


eXpense. Unkeſten. 
The expense (cost), dic Unfojten (is never used in the 
singular). 


At other people’s expense (or Auf Anderer Unfeften. 
charge). 


a Neuter nouns derived from foreign languages and terminating in ent take 
€ in the plural, except the two words: dad Parlament, the par nt; das 
Regiment, the regiment, which like all other neuter nouns, take er in all the 
cases plural. e 
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The fault, me Sad. At Sqheid be 
Ich bin ni ran. 
N u my fault. | + GE ift nicht meine Schuld. 
o not lay it to my charge. eee f 
Do not use ne of Le tt Geben Sie mir die Schuld nicht. 
Who can help it? Mer kann dafür ? 
Whose fault is it} ee eran? 
. Ich kann nichts dafür. 
I cannot help it. Ich foun es nicht ändern. 
' The delay, der Aufihub. 
H6 does it without delay. Er thut es ohne Aufſchub. 
I must go (must be off). t Sch will machen, daß id) fert⸗ 
fomme. 
Go away! be gone! T Maden Sie, daß Ste fortfommen ! 
To be astonished (surprised). Erftaunen, erftaunt fein®. 
. . Ich erftaune darüber. 
I am surprised at it. Sch bin darüber erflaunt. 


Anextraordinary thing happened G6 ereignete fih etwas Auferordent= 
which surprised every body. liches, worüber Jedermann ers 
ftaunte (erftaunt war). 
Es ift Vieles gefchehen, worüber Sie 
Many things have passed which J erſtaunen werden. 
will surprise you. Es hat fih Vieles ereignet, woruͤber 
Sie crftaunen werden. 
Mehrere Tage werden hingehen, ehe 
Many days will pass before that } dieſes gefchicht. 


takes place. Gs werden mehrere Tage hingehen, 
ehe dtefes gefchieht. 
To jest. Scherzen 
The jest, der Scherz. 
You are jesting. Sie fcherzen. 
He ie no joker (cannot take a Er läßt nicht mit ſich fcherzen. 
joke). 
To beg some one’s pardon. Semanden um Verzeihung bitten*. 
I beg your pardon. Sch bitte Sie um Verzeihung. 
To pardon. Berzeihen* (vergichen, vergich). 
The watch goes too fast. Die Uhr geht vor (or zu früh). 


The „zeeich goes too slow (re- Die Uhr geht nach (or zu fpät). - 
tards). 
My watch has stopped. Meine Uhr ift ftehen geblichen. 
To stop. Stehen bleiben® 


Where did we leave off! + Wo find wir fichen geblieben ? 








, ow 


$25 
Where did we stop? + Bo find wir geblieben ? 


We left off af the fortieth Les- Wir find bei der vierzigften Lection, 
son, page 100. Seite 100 ftehen geblieben. 


o wind up a watch. Eine Uhr aufziehens. 
To regulate a watch. Eine Ube ftcllen. 

Your watch is twenty minutes Ihre Uhr geht zwanzig Minuten zm 
too fast, and mine a quarter früh (ver), und die meinige eine 
of an hour too slow. Viertelftunde zu fpät (nach). 

It will soon strike twelve. Es wird gleich zwoͤlf fchlagen. 

Has it already struck twelve 3 Hat es fchon zwölf gefchlagen ? 

. To strike (beat). Echlagen®. (Imperf. fdlug). 


Thou strikest, he strikes. Du ſchlägſt, er fchlägt. 

Till I see you again. . 

I hope to see you again soon. H Auf baldiges Wiederfehens 
To Sail, to want, to atl. $ e h len. 

What ails you ? ~ 

What is the matter with you ? gas fehlt Ihnen ? 

You look so melancholy. Sie fehen fo fhwermithig aus. 


ae . Unter der Bedingung, daß. 
On condition, or provided. 5 oi dem Bedin Fr ve, 
I will lend you mone ‚provided Sh will Shnen Geld leihen, unter 
you will henceforth be more der Bedingung, daß Sie in Sus 
economical than you have hi- funft fparfamer feien, alé Sie bis: 


therto been. her gewefen find. 
Henceforth. Sn Zukunft. 
Economical. Sparfam or haushäfterifch. 
To renounce gambling. Dem Spiele entfagen. 
The game (sport, play), das Spiel. 


To follow advice (counsel). 5 Since —ãAã 


EXERCISES. 226. 


What o'clock is it !—It is half past one.—You say it is half past 
one, and by (auf with the dat.) my watch it is but half past twelve. 
—It will soon strike two.—Pardon me, it has not yet struck one.— 
I assure you, it is five and twenty minutes past one, for my watch 
goes very well.—Bless me! how rapidly time passes in your so- 
ciety.— You make me a compliment to which I do not know what to 
answer.—Have you bought your watch in Paris 7—I have not 
bought it, my uncle has made me a present of it (Damit).— What 
has that woman entrusted you with ?—She has entrusted me with 


b This is the way in which Germans who are intimately acquainted 
gencrally express themselves when separating. It answers the French: aw 
plaisir de vous revoir, or simply au revoir. 
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a secret of a (von einem) great count who is in a great embarrase- 
ment about the marriage of one of his daughters.—Does any one 
ask her in marriage ?—I'he man who demands her in marriage is a 
nobleman of the neighbourhood (auf der Nachtarfhaft).—Is he rich 1 
—No, he is a poor devil who has not a farthing (dcr Heller). — You say 

ou have no friends among your schoolfellows (ter Mitfchäter) ; but 
s it not your fault?) You have spoken ill of them (von ihnen), and 
they have not offended you. They have done you good and never- 
theless you have quarelled with them (page 278). Believe me, he 
who has no friends deserves (verdienen) to have none. 

227. 

Dialogue (Das Geſpräch) between a tailor and his journeyman 
(oer Gefcll, gen. en). Charles, have you taken the clothes to the 

ount Narissi !—Yes, Sir, I have taken them to him.— What did 
he say !—He said nothing but that (aufier daß) he had a great mind 
to give me a box on the ear (die Obhrfeige), because I had not 
brought them sooner.—What did you answer him 7—Sir, said I, 
I do not understand that joke: pay me what you owe me; and if 
you do not do so instantly, I shall take other measures. Scarcely 
(Raum) had I said that, when he put his hand to his sword (nad) 
dem Degen greifen*), and I ran away (die Fludt nebmen*). 


228. 


At what are you astonished !—I am astonished to find you still 
in bed.—If you knew how (wic) sick Iam you would not be as- 
tonished at it.—Has it already struck twelve — Yes, madam, it is 
already half past twelve.—Is it possible that it is so late — That ie 
not late, it is still early.—Does your watch go well (recht) I—No, 
“ miss, it goes a quarter of an hour too fast.—And mine goes half an 
hour too slow.—-Perhaps it has stopped.—In fact, you are right.—Is 
it wound up !—It is wound up, and yet (denned) it does not go.— 
Do you hear, it is striking one o’clock.—Then I will regulate my 
watch and go home.—Pray (Ich bitte) stay a little longer (nec cin 
toenig) !—I cannot, for we dine precisely at one o’clock (mit dem 
Sdhlage cins).—( Adieu), till I see you again. 


229. 


What is the matter with you, my dear friend ? why do you look 
so melancholy !—Nothing ails me.—Are you in any trouble (Haben 
Sie irgend einen Kummer) —I have nothing, and even less than 
nothing, for I have not a farthing and owe a great deal to my cre- 
ditors. Am I not very unhappy !—When a man is well and has 
friends he is not unhappy.—Dare I ask you a favour !—What do 
yon wish ?—Have the goodness to lend me fifty crowns.—I will 
lend you them with all my heart, but on condition that you will re- 
nounce gambling and be more economical than you have hitherto 
been.—I see now, that you are my friend, and I love you too much 
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not to follow your advice.—John !—What is your pleasure, sir!—= 
Bring me some wine.—Presently, sir.—Henry !—Madam !—Make 
the fire.—-The maid-servant has made it already —-Bring me some 
paper, pens and ink. Bring me also some sand (der Streufand) or 
lotting-paper (das Löfchpapier), sealing-wax (der Siegellad) and a 
light (2iht).—Go and tell my sister not to wait for me, and be back 
in at twelveo’clock in onder to carry my letters to eu) the post 
ce.—Very well, madam. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





NINETY-EIGHTH LESSON.—Acht und nennzigste 









Lection. 
except. Außer (governs the dative).. 
it doors, Außer dem Haufe. 
doors. Er arbeitet außer dem Haufe. 
present, except Gie waren alle da, außer den beiden 
efs. Brüd dern. 
I, nobody was Außer Sn und mir fehlte Nies 
mand. 


at, otherwise. Außerdem (Überdies). 
is an honest Außerdem ift er ein ehrlicher Mann. 


+ G8 gibt Mittel,» es zu thun. 
4 “of finding } Es tft nicht möglich (oder es gibt 
Fein Mittel), fich in diefem Augens 
blicke Geld zu verfchaffen. 


LAngs (governs the dative as 
well as the genitive).« 


Along the road. Say en Boye 
All the year round. t Das ganze Gabe hindurd). 
To enable—to. Sn den Stand ken — gu. 
To be able—to. > Stande SER — gu. 
To sing. ingen* (Part. past, ngen. 
Imperf. fang). : — 


= Außer employed as a conjunction — be — by rding 

to the verb by which the case is governed bake e Yiemanden außer 
ibn gefehert, I have seen no one except him; re an iemand da, außer er, 
nobody was there except he. 

b Tas Mittel, the means, is here in the plural. 

¢ The preposition lingé must not be mistaken for the adverb längflt, su 
lative of lange, a long while. Ex. aut den ae bes Bent * ig on 
längft gereifet, it is a long time since I travelled along the bo of the 
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To the right, on the right side Rechts, rechter Hand. 
). 


(or han 

To the left, on the left side (or Links, linfer Hand. 

and). 

Could oa not tell me which is Könnten Sie mir nicht fagen, welches 
the nearest way to the city der kuͤrzeſte Weg ift, um ans Thor 
gate ? zu fommen? 

Go to the foot of this street, and Gehen Sie die ganze Etrafe hinauf 
when you are there, turntothe (binab) ; und wenn Gie oben 
right, and you willfindacross- (unten) find, wenden Sie fi 


way, which you must take. linfg; da werden Gie einen 
Rrcupurg finden, über den Sie 
ehen. 
And then?! und hernadh ? 


You will thenentera broad street, Hernach kommen Eie in eine ziem⸗ 
which will bring you to agreat lich breite Strafe, die Eie auf 
square, where you will see a cinen großen Plaß führt, wo Sie 
blind alley. eine Eadgaffe fehen werden. 

You must leave the blind alley Gie laffen die Sadgaffe linker Hand, 
on your left, and pass under und gehen durch dic Schwibbögen, 


the arcade that is near it. die Daneben find. 
Then you must ask again. + Aledann fragen Sie weiter. 
The arcade, der Schwibbegen ; 
the cross-way, der Kreuzweg; 
the shore (bank), Das Geftade ; 
the blind alley, die Sadgaffe. 
Through. D utd (governs the accusative), 


Do not cross (on horseback) the Reite nicht durch den Wald! 
forest. 

He made his way through the } Gr babnte fid) einen Weg durch 
enemy. die Feinde. 

By this means the patient was Durd diefes Mittel ward der Kranke 


cured. gefund. 
He speaks through the nose. Gr redet durch die Mafe. 


Without. Ohne, fonder (govern the 
accus.). 
Do not go out without me. Gchen Sie ohne mich nicht aus! 
Without the least doubt. Sonder? allen Zweifel. 


To last (to wear well). Halten*, dauern. 
That cloth will wear well. Diefes Tuch wird gut halten. 


How long has that coat lasted Wie lange hat Ihnen dies Kleid 
you? gehalten ? 
To my liking. Mad meinem Belieben (Gefallen). 


¢ Sonder instead of ohne is only used in poctry. 
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To every body’s liking. er manne Belieben (Wohl⸗ 
efallen). 
Nobody can do any thing to his Niemand fann ihm etwas recht mas 
iking. hen. 


The question is, it turns upon. 3 es Danbeit eur an zu. 


It does hot tum upon your Es handelt fi nicht um Shr Bers 
pleasure, bit upon your pro- gnügen, fondern um Ihre Ferts 


gress. chritte. 
You play, sir, but playing is not Sie fpielen, mein Here; aber Sic 
the thing, but studying. follen nicht fpielen, fondern ſtudi⸗ 
ten. 
. Um was (worum) handelt fich’s ? 
What is going on} ; Worauf kommt ed an? 


Es kommt darauf an zu wiffen, was 
wir thun werden (conversational 
style: Wir muͤſſen wiffen, was 
wir thun fellen), um unfere Zeit 


The question is to know what 
we shall do to pass the time 


agreeably " angenehm hinzubringen oder zuzus 
bringen. 

I propose (intend) joining a hunt- Sch nehme mir vor, einer Jagdpartie 

ing party. beisumohnen. 

On purpose. mit Fleiß, vorfäpfich 

I beg your pardon, I have not Sch bitte Sie um Verzeihung, ich 

done it on purpose. habe es nicht vorfäglich (mit Fleiß) 

gethan. 
A game at chess, eine Partie Schach. 
A game at billiards, eine Partie Billard. 
To play upon the violin. Auf der Violine fpielen. 
To play the violin. Die Vieline oder Bielin fpielen. 
To play for something. Um etwas fpielen. 
To play upon theharpsichord. Auf dem Klavier (das Klavier) fpies 
en. 

To play upon the flute. Auf der Flöte (die Flöte) blafen®, 
To play at cards. Karten fpiclen. 
The game of chess, das Schachſpiel; 
the card, die Karte ; 
the playing at cards (the card- das Kartenfpiel ; 

playing), | 
the pack of cards, das Spiel Karten. 


Obs. The name of the instrument is put in the ac- 
cusative when we wish to express, with the verb fpies 
fen, that a person knows how to play; but when we 
wish to express that he is actually playing, it requires 
the preposition auf with the dative. Ex. die Bioline 
fpielen, to play the violin ; auf der Bioline fpielen, to play 


upon the violin. The names of games are employed 
without an article, and the rest is as in English. 


To blow. Blafen® (geblafen, blics). 
Thou blowest, he blows. Du bläfeft, er 614)". 


To hold one’s tongue. . : 
To stop speaking to be silent. JSaweigen Geſchwiegen, ſchwieg). 


Do you hold your tongue ? Schweigen Sie? 


I do hold my tongue. Ich ſchweige. 
After speaking half anhour, he Nachdem cr cine halbe Stunde gere⸗ 
held his tongue. det hatte, ſchwieg er. 
To suspect. Vermuthen. 


I suspect what he has done. Sch vermuthe, was er gethan hat. 
He does not suspect what is Gr vermuthet nicht, was ihm wider: 


going to happen to him. fahren wird. 
Do you intend to make a long Gedenken Sie fich lange in der Stadt 
stay in town } aufzuhalten ? 
I do not intend to make a long Sch gedenke mich nicht lange da aufs 
stay there. zuhalten. 
To make a stay. Sich aufhalten*. 
The stay, the sojourn, der Aufenthalt. 
To thınk. Denken* (gedacht, dachte). 
To think of some one or of some- An Semanden oder an etwas dens 
thing. fen*. 
Of whom do you think ? An wen denfen Sie? 
Of what do you think } Woran denken Sic? (See Rule, 


Lesson LXIV.) 


exercises. 230. 


Sir, may I ask you where the Earl of B. lives !—He lives near 
the castle (Lesson LX VIII.) on the other side (jenfeit) of the river. 
—Could you tell me which road I must take to go thither —Y ou 
must go along the shore (länge dem Gejtade hin), and you will come 
to a little street on the right, which will lead you straight (gerate) 
to his house (auf das Haug zu). It is a fine house, you will find it 
easily (leiht).—I thank you, sir.—Does the Count N, live here? 
—Yes, sir, walk in (fic herein bemühen), if you please.—Is the 
count at home ? I wish to have the honour to speak to him.— Yes, 
sir, he is at home; whom shall I have the honour to announce 
(melden) —I am from B., and my name is F. 

Which is the shortest way to the arsenal (das Zeughaus) —Go 
down this street, and when you come to the foot, turn to ıhe left 
and take the cross-way; you will then enter into a rather narrow 
(enge) street, which will lead you to a great square, where you will 
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see a blind alley.— Through which I must pass 1—No, for there is 
no outlet (der Auggang). You must leave it on the right, and pass 
under the arcade which is near it.—And then!—And then you 
must inquire further.—I am very much obliged to you.—Do not 
mention it (Es ift nicht Urfache). 


231. 


Are you able to translate a French letter into German !—I am 
(ee). —Who has (e6) taught you 1—My German master has enabled 
me to do it.— You are singing, gentlemen, but it is not a time for 
singing ; you ought to be silent, and to listen to what you are told. 
— We are at a loss.— What are you at a loss at?—I am going to 
tell you: it isa question with us how we shall pass our time agree- 
ably.—Play a game at billiards or at chess.—We have proposed 
joining a hunting -party : do you go with (us) !—I cannot, for I 

ave not done my task yet: and if I neglect it, my master will 
scold me.—Every one according to his liking ; if you like staying 
at home better than going a hunting, we cannot hinder you.—Does 
Mr. K. go with us 1—Perhaps.—I should not like to go with him, 
for he is too great a talker, excepting that he is an honest man. 

What is the matter with you? you look angry.—I have reason 
to be angry, for there is no means of getting money now.—Have 
you been at Mr. A’s?—I have been at his house; but there is no 
possibility of borrowing any from him. I suspected that he would 
not lend me any, that is the reason why I did not wish to ask him ; 
and had you not told me to do so, I should not have subjected my- 
self (fid) ausfeßen) to a refusal (die abfchlägige Antwort). 


232. 

I suspected that you would be thirsty, and that your sister would 
be hungry ; that is the reason why I brought you hither. 

I am sorry, however, that your mother is not here. 1 am aston- 
ished (Es befremdet mich) that you do not drink your coffee. —If I 
were not sleepy I would drink it.—Sometimes (Bald) you are slee- 
Py sometimes cold, sometimes warm, and sometimes something 
else ıs the matter with you (ift Ihnen etwas Anderes). I believe 
that you think too much about (an) the misfortune that has ha 
pened to your friend (fem.).—If I did not think about it, who would 
think about it —Of whom does your brother think ?—He thinks of 
me; for we always think of each other when we are not together 
(beifammen). . 

I have seen six players (der Spieler) to-day, who were all win- 
ning at the same time (zu gleicher Zeit), — That cannot be, for a 
player can only win when another loses.—Y ou would be right if I 
were speaking of people that had played at cards or billiards; but 
I am speaking of flute and violin players (der Flötens und Violinſpie⸗ 
fer).—Do you sometimes practise (machen) music !—Very often, for 
I like it much._— What instrument do you play !—I play the violin, 


and my sister plays the harpsichord. My brother, who plays the 
bass (der ‘Bafi), accompanies (begleiten) us, and Miss Stolz some- 
times applauds us (Iemandem Beifall zuklatſchen) — Does she not 
also play some musical instrument (Ddaé mufikafifche Snftrument) I— 
She plays the harp (die Harfe), but she is too proud (flo) to prac- 
tise music with us.—A very (fthr) poor town went to considerable 
expense (der beträchtliche Aufivand) in feasts and illuminations (mit 
Steudenfeften und Erieuchtungen) on the occasion of its prince passing 
through (bei der Durchreife ihree—).— The latter seemed himself 
astonished (erftaunt) at it.—* It has only done,” said a courtier 
(der Hefmann), * what it owed (to your majesty).”—*“ That is true,” 
replied (verjegen) another, * but it owes all that it has done.’”’ (See 
end of Lesson ) 


NINETY-NINTH LESSON.— Neun und nennjigste 
Lektion. 


Either—or. Entweder—oder, (Lesson 
LXI.) 


He either has done it, or will Gr hat es entweder gethan, oder wird 
still do it. es noch thun. 


Obs. A. It has been noticed in many parts of this 
work, that certain conjunctions correspond with others 
that generally follow them. These conjunctions are: 


Entweder, is followed by: ober (Lesson LXI.), either—or. 
fe," . . . je, or defto, the—the. 
Niche am fondern aud) (Lesson LXI.), 


” Nicht nur, not only—but also. 
Obgleich, fo — doch, or gleichwohl, or 
Obſchon, > (Less. XCI.) nidjté defto weniger, though- 
Obwohl, nevertheless. 

0, » . . . fo, however—still. 


ale, or als aud) (Lesson 
Cowohl, . . . ; LXI), as well—as. 


noch (Less. VII. and LXL), 
Weber, ; neither—nor. 
Wenn, -  « « fo, if—so. 
Wenn gleich, » fo — dod, though—yet or 
Wenn fdjon, ° ° nevertheless. 


« Ye unites two comparatives. 
b Wenn is not only combined with gleich and fdjon, but also with anberd, 


aber, or allein or gleichwohl 
Bwor, . . - . or jedoch, though—never- 
theless, or but. 


Prepositions either govern the Die Verhaältnißwörter (Praͤpoſitio⸗ 
genitive, or the dative, or the nen) regieren entweder den Geni: 
accusative, or finally the da- tiv, eder den Dativ, oder den Ace 


tive and accusative. sufativ, oder endlich den Dativ und 
Accufatty. 
The sooner, the better. Se eher, je lieber. 


The greater our pleasures, the Se größer unfere Freuden find, defto 
more we feel how transitory mehr empfinden wir ihre Were 
they are. gänglichkeit. 


Obs. B. Deſto may be placed in the first member of 
the phrase, in which case je begins the second. Ex. 


A work of art is the more beau- Cin Kunftwerf tft defto fchöner, fe 


tiful the more perfect it is. vollkommener es tft. 
(Sulzer.) 
She is not only handsome, but Gite ift nicht nur ſchön, fondern aud 
she is rich also. reich. 


Not only his idleness, but his in- Nicht nur feine Faulheit, fendern 
discretion alsomakes him con- aud) fine Inbeicheidenheit madt 
temptible. ihn verächtfich. 

Though this young lady is not Obgleich diefes Fräulein nicht ſehr 
very handsome, she is never- {thon ift, fo ift fie doch fehr liebens⸗ 


theless very amiable. würdig. 

However handsome she may be, Go ſchön fie auc) fein mag, fo ift fie 
still she is not amiable. doch nicht liebenswürdi 

You as well as your sister. Sewohl Sie, als Shr Fräulein. 

Schweſter. 

Sho is ag handsome as she is Sie iſt ſewohl ſchön als liebenswür⸗ 
amiable and rich. dig und reid). 

They had neither bread, nor meat, Ste hatten weder Brod, ned Fleifch, 
nor arms, nor money. ned Waffen, noch Geld. 

If he does not pay you for the Wenn er Ihnen das Pferd nicht bez 
horse, tell me. zahlt, fo fagen Ste es mir. 


Though I should have money, Wenn ich gleich Geld hätte, fo gäbe 

still I would give him none. ich ihm Dech Fein. 

Indeed I do not know him yet, Zwar kenne ich ihn ned nicht, aber 
but he seeıns to be docile. er fdycint mir folgfam. 


jedoch, auch, felbft, and nur. Ex. Wenn anders, if otherwise; wenn jeboch, if 
wever; wenn auch or wenn felbft, if even; wenn nur, if only. All these 
compound conjunctions must be considered as two separate words, between 
which the subject and even the case of the verb (when a personal noun 
may be . The same observation applies to the combination of ob wi 
other words. (See Lesson XCI. Obs. H. Note.) 
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Though I wrote to him, never- 3d habe thm zwar geſchricben, gleich⸗ 
theless he has not answered wohl hat er mir nicht geantwortet. 
me, 

36 mannii, er hätte es nicht ges 
. . than. 

I wish he had not done it. 5% mings, daß er es nicht gethan 

tte. 


Obs. C. The conjunction daß may be omitted ; 
but then the verb immediately follows its subject. 


Ich wollte, Ste gingen mit mir. 
Sch wollte, daß Sie mit mir gingen. 
Sch hoffe, Ihr Fraulein Schweſter 


mie meinen Bruder heira⸗ 


I wish you would go with me. 


I hope that your sister will 
marry my brother. Fr hoffe, daß Shr Fräulein Schwe⸗ 
fter meinen Bruder beirathen 
wird, 
Gefegt, wir hätten weder Brod, noch 
Suppose we had neither bread, Wein, ned) Geld. 
nor wine, nor money. Geſetzt, daß wir weder Bred, now 
Wein, nek Geld hätten. 
Wollte Gott, alle große Herren liebten 
Would to God that all great den Frieden! 
lords loved peace! Wollte Gott, daß alle große Herren 
den Frieden liebten ! 


By virtue of. Kraft (governs the genitive). 
By virtue of his employment Er muß kraft feines Amtes fo hans 
(his office) he must act thus, dein. 
According to (by virtue of‘). ® ermöge (governs the gen.). 
According to your order I must Bermöge hres Befehls muß id fo 


speak thus. ſprechen. 
Instead of. Anftatt or ftatt (governs the 
genitive). 
He sent his daughter instead of Anftatt feines Sohnes ſchickte er feine 
his son. Tochter. 
He has adopted him. Er hat ihn an Kindes Statte ans 
genommen, 
Go thither instead of me, Statt meiner gebe Du hin. 


© The word Statt, lieu, place, when thus separated from an, must be con- 
sidered as a substantive. P 


— 








N 


According to his letter, he ought faut feines Briefes, muß ‚er den 
to arrive here on the 18th of 18ten diefes hier eintreffen. 
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In consequence of (according to). 2aut (governs the genitive). 


this month. 
To exclaim. Ausrufen* (Imperf. rief). 
To make uneasy. Beunruhigen. 


To be uneasy (to fret). Beunruhigt (befergt) fein®. 
Why do you fret (are you un- Warum find Sie beunruhigt (bes 


easy) ? fergt) ? 
I do not fret (am not uneasy). Sch bin nicht beforat (beunruhigt). 
Compose: yourself! Beruhigen Sie fid ! 
To alter, to change. Eich verändern. 
That man has altered a great deal Diefer Mann hat ſich fehr verändert, 
since I saw him. : feitdem ich ihn nicht gefehen habe. 
To alter a coat. Einen Rod ändern. 








Smpfehlen®. 
one’s Std empfehlen. 


Sch empfehle mid Shnen ! 
you + Sch habe die Ehre, mich Shnen zu 
empfehlen. 


leben Sie wohl, farewell, is the 
» Germans when leaving each 


4 Leben Sie wohl! 
dieu. Seinen Freunden Lebewohl fagen. 
om (respects, die Empfehlung. 


mpliments to him ” Machen Sie ihm (ihr) meine Gms 
= me to him (to her). pfehlung. 


To enjoy. Genteßen* (governs the acc.). 
enjoy all the pleasures that vir- Genießen Sie alle Vergnügungen, 
tue permits. welche die Tugend erlaubt. 
The past, die Vergangenheit, das Vergangene 5 
the present, das Gegenwaͤrtige; 
the presence, die Gegenwart. 
j In his presence. In feiner Gegenwart. 
The future, das Zufünftige ; 
the loss, der Verluft ; 
the loss of time, der Zeitverfuft. 


, Not to fail. Ausrichten, nicht ermangeln. 
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Though I wrote to him, never- Ich habe thm zwar geſhrichen, gleich⸗ 
theless he has not answered wohl hat er mir nicht geantwertet. 
me. 

6. wünſchte, er hätte es nicht ges 
Ld 2 te 

I wish he had not done it. * wünfchte, Daf ex es nicht gethan 

tte. 


Obs. O. The conjunction daß may be omitted; 
but then the verb immediately follows its subject. 


Ich wollte, Sie gingen mit mir. 
Ich wollte, daß Sie mit mir gingen. 
Ich hoffe, Ihr Fraͤulein Schweſter 


wird meinen Bruder heira⸗ 


I wish you would go with me. 


I hope that your sister will then. 
merry my brother. Sch hoffe, daß Ihr Fräulein Schwe⸗ 
fer meinen Bruder beirathen 

wir 


Geſetzt, wir hätten weder Brod, nod) 
Suppose we had neither bread, Wein, nod) Geld. 
nor wine, nor money. Gefegt, dak wir weder Bred, nod 
Wein, nech Geld hätten. 
Wollte Gott, alle greße Herren liebten 
Would to God that all great den Kricden ! 
lords loved peace! Wollte Gott, daß alle große Herren 
den Frieden liebten ! 


By virtue of. Kraft (governs the genitive). 
By virtue of his employment Ge Er muß Eraft feines Amtes fo hans 
(his office) he must act t 
According to (by virtue of). Wermöge (governs the gen.). 
According to your order I must Vermöge Ihres Befehls muß ich fo 


speak thus. ſprechen. 
Instead of. Anftatt or ftatt (governs the 
genitive). 


He sent his daughter instead of Anftatt feines Sohnes ſchickte er feine 
his son. Tochter 


He has adopted him. Er hat ihn an Kindes Statte ans 
genemmien. 
Go thither instead of me, Etatt meiner gehe Du hin. 


© The word Statt, lieu, place, when thus separated from an, must 
sidered as a substantive. P * an be com: 
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In consequence of (according to). aut (governs the genitive). 


According to his letter, he ought faut feines Briefes, muß er den 
to arrive here on the 18th of 1Bten diefes hier eintreffen. 
this month. 


To exclaim. Uusrufen* (Imperf. rief). 
To make uneasy. Beunruhigen. 
To be uneasy (to fret). Beunruhigt (befergt) fein*. 


Why do you fret (are you un- Warum find Sie beunruhigt (bes 
easy)? fergt) ? 
I do not fret (am not uneasy). Sch bin nicht beforat (beunruhigt). 


Compose: yourself! Berubigen Sie fid ! 
To alter, to change. Sid verändern. 
That man has altered a great deal Diefer Mann hat fich fehr verändert, 
since I saw him. j feitdem ich thn nicht gefehen habe. 
To alter a coat. Einen Rod ändern. 
To recoınmend. Empfeblen*. 
To ry leave (to commend one’s Gid empfehlen®. 
self). 
Farewell, adieu! Sch empfehle mich Shnen ! 
I have the honour to bid you + Sch habe die Ehre, mich Ihnen zu 
adieu. empfehlen. 


Obs. D. This and leben Sie wohl, farewell, is the 
general salute of the Germans when leaving each 
other. 


Farewell (adieu) ! Leben Sie wehl! 
To bid one’s friends adieu. Beinen Freunden Lebewohl fagen. 
The recommendation (respects, die Empfehlung. 
compliments), 


(to her). pfehlung. 


Present my compliments rain Sie ihm (ihr) meine Ems 
Remember me to him (to her). 


To enjoy. Geniefen* (governs the acc.). 
Enjoy all the pleasures that vir- Genicfen Sie alle Wergnägungen, 
tue permits. weiche die Tugend erlaubt. 

The past, die Vergangenheit, das Vergangene 5 

the present, das Gegenwartige ; 

the presence, die Gegenwart. 
In his presence. In feiner Gegenwart. 

The future, das Zufünftige ; 

the loss, der Verluft ; 

the loss of time, der Zeitverluft. 


Not to fail. Ausrichten, nicht ermangeln. 
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Pray, present my compliments 3h bitte Sie, Ihrem Fraufein 
(my respects) to your sister. Schweſter gütigſt meine Empfeh⸗ 
lung zu machen. 
Wenn es ann gefällig iff, or 
simply gefalligſt. 
If you please. Wenn Sie fo gut fein wollen or 
simply gütigft. 
Ach werde es ausridten. 
I shall not fail. Ich werde nicht ermangeln. 


EXERCISES. 233, 


I have the honour to wish you a good morning. , How do you 
do ?—Very well, at your service (Ihnen aufzuwarten) —And how 
are they all at home (befindet man fich bei Shnen zu Haufe) —Toler- 
ably well, thank God (Gett fet Danf). My sister was a little indis- 
posed (unpäßfih), but she is better (wieder hergeftellt) ; she told me 
to give you her best compliments (fie (aft fic) Ihnen beftens empfehlen). 
—I am glad (Es ift mir lieb) to hear that she is well. As for you, 
you are health itself; you cannot look better (Sie Eönnten nicht bef: 
fer ausfehen).—I have no time to be ill; my business would not per- 
mit me.—Please to sit down (Belieben Sie fich niederzufaffen), here 
is a chair.—I will not detain you from your buiness (ven den Gee 
fhäften abhalten*) ; -I know that a merchant’s time is precious (daß 
einem Raufmanne die Zeit koſtbar ift).—I have nothing pressing (nichté 
Eiliges) to do now, my courier is already dispatched (meine Peft ift 
fhen abgefertigt).—I shall not stay (fic) aufhalten*) any longer. I 
only wished in passing by (im Verbeigehen), to inquire about (fidh 
erfundigen nach) your health.— You do me much honour.—It is very 
fine weather to-day. If you will allow me, J shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you again this afternoon (nach Zifche), and if you 
have time we will take a little turn together (fe gehen wir ein wenig 
mit cinander fpagicren).— With the greatest pleasure. In that case I 
shall wait for you.—I will come for you (Sie abhelen) about (gegen) 
seven o’clock.—Adieu then (alfo), till I see you again.—I have the 
honour to bid you adieu. 


234. 


The ‚loss of time is an irreparable (unerfeglih) loss. A single 
minute cannot be recovered (wiedererlangen) for all the gold in the 
world.—It is then of (ven) the greatest importance (Ne Wichtigkeit) 
to employ well the time, which consists only of minutes (aus Mis 
nuten beftehen*) of which we must make good use (Ne man wohl bes 
nugen muf).—We have but the present; the past is no longer any 
thing, and the future is uncertain, A great many people (Schr viele 
Menfchen) ruin themselves (fic zu Grunde richten), because they wish 
to indulge themselves too much (weil fie fich aflzu gütlich thun wollen). 
If most (die meiften) men knew how to content themselves (fidh bes 
gniigen) with what they have they would be happy, but their gree- 

iness (die Gicrigfeit) very often makes them unhappy. In order to 
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be happy, we must (muß man) forget the past, not trouble ourselves 
abont (ſich befünmern um) the future, and enjoy the present.—I was 
very dejected (traurig) when my cousin came to me. * What is 
the matter with you?’ he asked me. “Oh (ah)! my dear 
cousin,” replied 1, “in losing that money, I have lost every 

ing.” “ Do not fret,” said he to me, “for I have found your 


235. 


As soon as Mr. Flausen sees me he begins to speak French, in 
order to practise it (um fich zu üben), and overwhelms me with po- 
liteness (mit Hdflidfciten dberhdufen), so that I often do not know 
what to answer (wat tc ihm antwerten foll). His brothers do the same 
(e8 ebenjo maden).— However, they are very good people; they are 
not only rich and amiable, but they are also generous (greßmüthig) 
and charitable (mehlthätig). They love me sincerely (aufrichtig), 
therefore, I love them also, and consequently (felglih) shall never 
say anything to their disadvantage (Nachtheiliges von ihnen). I 
should love them still more, if they did not make so much ceremony 
(die Umftante) ; but every one has his faults (der Fehler), and mine 
is to speak too much of their ceremonies. 


236. 


Have the enemies surrendered (fic) ergeben*) t—They have not 
surrendered, for they did not prefer life to death ; and though they 
had neither bread, nor water, nor arms, nor money, they determined 
to dic rather than surrender.— Why are you so sad 7—You do not 
know what makes me uneasy, my dear friend (fem.).—Tell me, 
for I assure you that 1 share (theilen) your sufferings (dat Leiden) as 
well as (eben ſowohl al&) your pleasures (die Freute).—Though I am 
sure that you partake of (Theil an einer Sache nehmen*) my suffer- 
ings, I cannot, however, tell you now (in Mefem Augenblid) what 
makes ıne uneasy ; but I will tell you when an opportunity offers 
(gelegentlich oder bei Gelegenheit). Let us speak of something else 
now. What do you think of the man who spoke to us yesterday 
at the concert —He is a man of much understanding (cin fehr ver= 
ftdndiger Mann), and not at all wrapt up in his merits (ren feinen 
Verdienften eingenommen jein®). But why do you ask me that —To 
speak of something. —It is said (Man fagt): contentment surpasses 
riches (3ufricdenhert geht Über Reichtbum) ; let us then always be 
content. Let us share with each other (mit einander theilen) what 
we have, and live all our life-time (unfer ganzes Reben) inseparable 
(ungerteennlich) friends. You will always be welcome (mwiflfenımen) 
at my house, and I hope to be equally so (es auc) at yours.—If I 
saw you happy I should be equally so, and we should be more con- 
tented than the greatest princes, who are not always so. We shall 
be happy, when we shall be perfectly (veilfemmen) contented with 
what we have ; and if we do our duty as we ought (gehörig), God 

15 


‘will take care of the rest (jo wird der liche Gott für das Lebrige fers 
gen). The past being no longer any thing, let us not be uneasy 
about the future, and enjoy the present. 


237. 


Behold, ladies, those beautiful (herrfich) flowers, with their 
colours so fresh and bright (mit ihren fe frtjchen und glänzenden Fars 
ten) ; they drink nothing but water. The white lily has the colour 
of innocence (die Unſchuid); the violet indicates gentleness (die 
Sanftunth) ; you may (man fann) see it in Louisa’s eyes. The 
forget-me-not (Das Wergißmeinnicht) has the colour of heaven, our 
future (fünftin) dwelling (tie Wehnung, repeat the genitive), and the 
rose (die Refe), the queen of flowers, is the emblem (das Einnbild) 
of beauty (die Echönheit) and of joy (die Kreude). You (Man) see 
all that personified (verwirklicht) in seeing the beautiful Amelia 
(Amalie). —How beautiful is the fresh verdure (tag junge friſche 
Grün)! Itis salutary (wohl thun*) to our eyes, and has the colour 
of hope (die peffnung), our most faithful (treu, repeat the genitive) 
friend (fem.), who never deserts (verlaflen*) us, not even in death 
(im Zote).—One word more my dear friend.— What is your plea- 
sure ?—I forgot to tell you to present my compliments to your 
mother. ‘Tell her, if you please, that I regret (tedaucrn) not having 
been at home when lately she honoured (beehren) me with her visit. 
—I thank you for her (in ihrem Namen), 1 shall not fail.—Farewell 
then. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 





HUNDREDTH LESSON.—§undertete Lection. 


OF THE ADVERB. 


We have hitherto shown by numerous examples for 
the practice of learners, the place which the adverb 
is to occupy in a sentence. Let us now determine the 
place of the adverb by standard rules. 

As the adverb modifies the signification of the verb, 
it should always be near it, particularly the negative 
nicht, which, if misplaced, would entirely change the 
meaning of a phrase. Ex. 


I have not the honour to know Sch habe nicht die Ehre, Ste zu 
you. kennen. 


nd. 
I have the honour not to know Sch habe die Ehre, Sie nicht zu 
you. fennen, 


a 


GL. hanes 
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Rules. 


Ist, The adverh precedes the adjective, the meaning 
of which it modifies. Ex. Gin wahrhaft guter Dann, a 
truly good man; eine wirflid) gute Gelegenheit, a truly 
good opportunity ; ein fehr artiges Kind, a very good 
child. 

2d, It follows the imperative and precedes the infi- 
nitive to which it relates. Ex. Neben Sie laut, speak 
aloud; fprechen Sie nicht fo fchnell, do not speak so quick- 
ly; fihreiben Cie langfam, fo werden Cie fehön fchreiben, 
write slowly, and you will write well; id) bitte Sie, 
nicht gu fdynell zu fchreiben, pray, do not write too fast. 

3d, It follows the simple tense of the verb, but pre- 
cedes it when the sentence depends on a conjunction. 
Tix. Sd) fage e8 Shnen frei heraus, I tell you frankly ; 

verftehe Sie nicht, weil Sie zu fehnell fprechen, I do 
understand you, because you speak too fast (Les- 
 LXIX.); er fommt um zehn Uhr Morgens* von da 
itd, he returns from there at ten o’clock in the morn- 
| (Lesson XLVII.); wenn Cte langfam rebeten, fo witrs 
dy Sie verftehen, if you spoke slowly I should under- 
nd you. 

4th, In compound tenses it precedes the past parti- 

le. Ex. Er hätte laut gelefen, wenn Sie ihn öfter dagu 

gehalten hätten, he would have read aloud, if you 

d oftener engaged him to do so; td) bin fdjon ba ges 
mwefen, I have already been there (Lesson XLI.) ; td) 
habe ihn vorgeftern gefehen, 1 saw him the day before 
yesterday. 

5th, It follows the case of the verb, but precedes it 
when it is a partitive, or joined to an indefinite article. 
Ex. Sd) fah thn geftern, I saw him yesterday; er hat es 
mir fo eben gegeben, he has just now given it to me; id) 


will ihn Shnen morgen fchiden, I will send it to you to- 


morrow (Lesson XXVIII.) ; haft Tu manchmal Halstü⸗ 
cher ausbeffern lafjen ? hast thou sometimes had cravats 
mended? ich habe mandymal welche ausbeffern laffen, I have 


« Um zehn Uhr Morgens, is an adverbial phrase, and all sorts of adverbial 
expressions, or compound adverbs, as they may be called, follow the rules af 
simple adverbs. 
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sometimes had some mended (Lesson XLIV.); haben 
Sie je einen Clephanten gefehen ? have you ever seen an 
elephant ! id) habe nie einen gefehen, I have never seen 
one ; er hatte diefen Morgen fein Gelb, he had no money 
this morning ; er trägt gern einen großen Sut, he likes to 
wear a large hat. | 

6th, It precedes the case of the verb when governed 
by a preposition. Ex. Sd) will ihn morgen zu Shnen ſchi⸗ 
den, f will send him to you to-morrow (Lesson 
XXVIIL); find Sie lange bet meinem ater geblieben ? 
have you stayed long with my father (Lesson XLVIL) ? 
ich bin eine Stunde lang bei ihm geblieben, I have stayed 
with him a full hour (Lessons XLVII. and XLVIII.) ; 
wir fpradjen fo eben von Shnen, we have just spoken of 
you; fünnen Sie heute zu mir fommen ? can you come to 
-me to-day? 


PLACE OF THE NEGATIVE nicht. 


Rules. 


Ist, It likewise follows the simple tense and the 
case of the verb, when there is one, but precedes the 
infinitive and the past participle. Ex. Sc) verftehe Dies 
fen Mann nicht, 1 do not understand that man; ber Mann 
hat den Soffer nicht, the man has not the trunk; der 
junge Menſch (Stingling) hat thn nicht, the young man has 
it not (Lesson IX.) ; Gie effen nicht, you do not eat; id) 
habe ihn nicht gehabt, I have not had it (Lesson XLII.) ; 
er will nicht arbeiten, he does not wish to work; ich babe 
ihn nicht gefehen, I have not seen him ; id) habe fie nicht 
gefannt, I have not known them (Lesson XLIV.) ; ich 
hore Sie, aber verftehe Sie nicht, I hear, but do not un- 
derstand you (Lesson XLVI.); id) gebe es ihm nicht, I 
do not give it to him; fie lieben fic) nicht, they do not 
love each other; ich fihhmeichle mir nicht, I do not flatter 
myself; fie fehen einander nicht ähnlich, they do not re- 
semble each other (Lesson LXXXVI.). 

Obs. A. When the negative sentence is preceded 
or followed by an affirmative one, nicht precedes the 
case of the verb, but if the affirmative sentence con- 
tains another nominative with aber, the negative fol- 
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‘lows the general rule. Ex. $d) habe .nicht biefert, forts 

dern jenen, I have not the latter, but the former; er hat 

biefes, aber nicht jenes, he has the latter, but not the 

former (Lesson XI.); ich habe Ihren Hut nicht, aber mein 

ruber hat thn, it is not I who have, your hat, but my 
rother. 


Obs. B. A negative, not depending on the nomina- 
tive of the verb, precedes the word the sense of which 
it modifies. Ex. Er arbeitet ben ganzen Tag nicht, he does 
not work during the whole day; and man arbeitet nicht 
ben ganzen Tag, one does not work all day. 


2d, The case of the verb being governed by a pre- 
position, nidjt, like other adverbs (Rule 6 above), pre- 
cedes it. Ex. Gr tft nicht gu Hauſe, he is not at home 
(Lesson XX VI.) ; ich fürchte nud) nicht vor ihm, I do not 
fear him (Lesson LXX.). 


3d, It follows the adverbs of time, but precedes all 
other adverbs, as adverbs of quality, of place, &c. 
Ex. Sd) arbeite heute nicht, I do not work to-day; er 
ſchreibt nicht fchön, he does not write well; er ift nicht 
da, he is not there; ich gehe nicht dahin, I do not go 
thither. 

4th, It follows the adverb nod). Ex. Sd) bin nod) 
nicht ba gewefen, I have not yet been there ; id) bin mod) 
nicht bet ihm gewefen, I have not yet been at his house 
(Lesson XLI.). The following sentences, however, 
must be distinguished from each other: wollen Sie no dy 
nicht etwas effen ? will you not eat anything yet? and 
wollen Cie nicht noch etwas effer? will you not eat 
anything more? In the latter sentence nicht modifies 
the signification of nod) etwas. 


Obs. C. The negative precedes the word aud), when 
the sentence is both interrogative and negative, but 
follows it when the sentence is simply negative. Ex. 
Bin ich nicht auch da gewefen ? have I not also been 
there ? und ich auch nicht, nor I either; und er aud) nicht, 
nor he either. 


+ Sich für krank ausgeben®. 


To pretend to bs ill. + Sagen, man {ei frank, 
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This boy always pretends to be Dieſer Anabe gibt fich immer für 


ill; but when we sit down to 
dinner, he is generally well 
again. 


To be said. 


fran€ aus; allein wenn man zu 
ifthe geht, fo ift cr gewöhnlich 
wieder hergeftellt (wieder gefund). 


+ Sollen*. 


He is said to have suffered ship- ¢ Er fell an der Küfte ven Sicilien 


wreck near the coast of Sicily. 


Schiffbruch gelitten haben. 


Out of all his property he is said + Er foll ven allen feinen Habſelig⸗ 


to have saved nothing but an 
empty portmanteau. 


feiten nichts ale einen lecren Reis 
fefad gerettet haben. 


OF TENSES. 


Ist, The present tense is frequently substituted for 
the imperfect, to enliven the narrative and excite at- 
tention. This is sometimes done in English, but not 
so often asin German. Ex. 





Imagine my horror! Yesterday Denft Euch meinen Schreden ! th 


I went with my child to the 
gate of the town, to see the 
ascent of the balloon. We 
were soon surrounded by the 
crowd, when suddenly I lost 
sight of my child, and it was 
not till an hour afterwards 
that I found it, trampled un- 
der foot and nearly crushed 
to death. 


now ascend the mountain; a 
deep valley unfolds itself to 
my delighted eyes; a limpid 
stream murmurs among the 
verdant shrubs; sheep are 
zing at my feet, and I be- 
old the last rays of the set- 
ting sun breaking through the 


vl 


deep foliage of the distant | 
wood. 


gehe geftern mit meinem Kinde 
vor bas Ther, um den Luftbaflen 
auffteigen zu fehen, femme mit 
ihm ing Gedränge, verliere es aus 
den Augen, und finde es erft nach 
einer Stunde beinahe zerdrüdt und 
zertreten wieder (for: ich ging, 
fam, verlor and fand). 


Sept erflimme ich den Berg; ein 


tiefes Thal eröffnet fic) meinem 
forfchenten Auge ; zwifchen zarten 
Gebtifchen riefelt ein Harcr Pach, 
zu meinen Füßen weiden Lammer, 
und durd den fernen Wald Dres 
chen fich Die letzten Strahlen der 
fintenden Sonne. 


2d, The present tense is employed for the future, 
when that time. is indicated by another word in the 


Ex. 


sentence. 


We leave to-morrow for Berlin, Mergen reifen wir nach Berlin; in 


but 1 shall be back within a 
week, and I shall then cer- 
tainly come to see you. 


acht Tagen femme ich aber wieder, 
und dann befuche ich Dich gewiß 
(for werden wir reifen, werde Ich 
wicderfenmen, &c.). 
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I shall be back in a moment. Ich komme gleich wieder. 

We scale the castle this very Dieſes Schlop erfleigen wir in dicks 
night. Macht. 

I have the keys, we kill Der Schlüſſel bin id) mächtig; 

wir ermorden _ 

The guards, and deliver thee Die Hüter, reifen Did) aus Deince 

from thy prison. Karner. 
(Schiller’s Marta Stuart). 


Ist, The imperfect has already been touched upon 
in Lesson LVIE. It is the historical tense of the Ger- 
mans. Ex. 


Scipio Africanus was in the ha- Gripie, der Afrifance, fagte, er wäre 


bit of saying, he never was 


less idle than when he had . 


nothing to do; and in fact his 
busiest time was that which 
he spent in solitude. For it 
was there he meditated over 
his great enterprises and his 
future deeds. In the boson 
of retirement, he traced plans 
for the happiness of his coun- 


nie weniger ohne Beſchaͤftigung, 
als wenn er nichts zu chun hätte. 
Mirftich war er auch nie mehr bez 
ſchäftigt, als in der Einfamfeit ; 
denn hier fann er feinen wichtigen 
Unternehmungen und Gefhäften 
nach ; hier, im Echefe der Rule, 
entwarf cr Pläne zum Wehl foines 
Vaterlantes, und hier, entfernt 


pen tem Kreife feiner Mitbürger, - 


unterhielt er fich einzig und allein 


try; and there, far from the 
nut dem Glide derſelben. 


intercourse of his fellow-eiti- 
zens, he devoted his thoughts 
1 the promotion of their wel- 
are. 


2d, It is used to narrate an action or event of which 
the narrator was an eye-witness, or to express an ac- 
tion in reference to another which was either simulta- 
‘neous with, or antecedent to it (Lesson LVIL). 


Yesterday a child was drowned, Geftcrn ertranf ein Kind, als ich auf 
while i was on the bridge. der Brücke ftand. 
He granted my request because Er gewährte meine Bitte, weil er fie 
he found it just. , gerecht fand. 
I was playing with my pupil, Sch frielte mit meinem S&gfinge, als 
when the news was brought man mir die Nachricht brachte 
to me. 
Ist, The perfect tense is used to express an action 
or event as perfectly ended without any reference to 
another circumstance, and when the narrator was not 


an eye-witness of it. Ex. 
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weien ? 
Has the army been beaten ? St die Armee gefchlagen rvorden ? 
Has anybody been drowned? Sit Jemand ertrunfen 7 
‚Were you ever in Vienna ? Sind Sic je in Wien gewefen ? 


. Were gr yesterday at the con- Gind Cie geftern im Concert gewes 
cert 


2d, The imperfect may even be used when the nar- 
rator has not witnessed the event; but then he must 
take care to add to his narrative a phrase like: fagte 
er, he said; fagt man, it is said, &c. Ex. 


They say, that day before yester- Gorgeftern, fagt man, war ein 
day there was a great feast in großes Feſt in der Stadt. 
the town. 
They say there was a battle on Den fünf und zwanzigſten verigen 
the 25th of last month. Monats, heißt es, fiel eine Schlacht 
vor. 


Obs. D. We have already seen (Lesson XXXIV.) 
that we cannot say with the English, J am writing, I 
do write, both of which must be expressed by the only 
present td) fchreibe, I write ; nor, I was writing, I did 
write, both of which must be expressed by the only 
imperfect td) fdjrieb, I wrote (Lesson LVII.). Expres- 
sions such as the following: When you come to learn, 
he is to write, to go, I am to have it, 40., cannot be 
translated literally in German. In such cases we use 
the future when mere futurity, and the verb follen when 
necessity or a wish is to be expressed. Ex. 


When you come to learn French. Wann Sie franzöfifh lernen werden. 


He is to write. Er wird fchreiben. 

Am I to go thither ? Soll id) hingehen 2 

He is to go thither. Er foll hingehen. 

Am I to have this book? Sell ich dieſes Bach haben? 

Am Ito give you a pen! Sell ich Ihnen eine Feder geben 7 
I was to speak for them all. Sch follte für Alle fprechen. 


He was to arrive on the 20th. Gr fellte den zwanzigſten anfommen. 


Obs. E. At the end of a phrase we sometimes omit 
the auxiliary of the perfect and pluperfect tenses, when 
the phrase that follows it begins with another auxi- 
'liary. Ex. 





e 
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Db ich gleich nie zu Parte gemefen 
bin, bin ich dech von allem uns - 


Though I have never been in terrichtet, was dafeloft vorgeht ; 


Paris, I aın nevertheless ac- or 
- zu Partie gewe⸗ 
going on there. fen, fo bin ich doch ven allem uns 
terrichtet, was daſelbſt vergeht. 
As hedid not answer me, I wrote Da er mir nicht geantwerter (hat), 
to him no more. babe id) ihm nicht mehr gefchries 
ben. 
The enemy having been beaten, Nachdem der Feind gefchlagen wor⸗ 
it is to be hoped that the war den (ift), ift zu beffen, daß der 
will be at’ an end. Krieg geendigt fein wird. 


EXERCISES. 238. 


Have you seen your niece !— Yes, she is a very good girl who 
writes well and speaks German still better: therefore she is hon- 
oured and loved by every one.—And her brother, what is he doing ? 
—Do not speak to me of him, he is a naughty (böfe) boy, who 
writes always hadly and speaks German still worse: he is there- 
fore loved by nobody. He is very fond of dainties (der gute ‘Biffen) ; 
but he does not like books. Sometimes he goes to bed at broad 
day-light (bei hellem Tage), and pretends to be ill; but when we sit 
down to dinner, he is generally better again. He is to study 
physic (die Argncifunft) ; but he has not the slightest inclination for 
It (gar Feine Luft Dagu).—He is almost always talking of his dogs 
which he loves passionately ({cidenfchaftlidh).—His father is ex- 
tremely (außererdentlich) sorry for it. The young simpleton (ter 
Blödfinnige) said lately to his sister: “I shall enlist (Seidat wers 
Den® eder fich anwerben laflın*) as soon as peace is proclaimed (öfs 
fentlich befannt machen eder publicicen). 


239. s 


My dear father and my dear mother dined yesterday with some 
friends at (in dat.) the (hotel) King of Spain (ven Spanien). —Why 
do you always speak French and never German t— Because I am too 
bashful.—You are joking; is a Frenchman ever bashful ?—I have 
(a) keen appetite: give me something good to eat.—Ilave you any 
money ?—No, sir.—Then I have nothing to eat for you.—Will you 
not let me have some on credit? I pledge (verpfänden) my honour. 
— That is too little.—What, sir! 

My dear friend, lend me a ducat (der Ducat, gen. en).—Here are 
two instead of one.—How much 1 am obliged to you!—I am al- 
ways glad when I see you, and I find my happiness in yours.—Is 
this house to be sold !—Do you wish to buy it!—Why not 7—Why 
does your sister not speak ?—She would speak if she were not al- 
ways so absent (jcrftreut).—I like pretty anecdotes (dic Anecdete) ; 
they season (würzen) conversation (tie Unterhaltung) and amuse (bes 
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fuftigen) every body.—Pray, relate me some. Look, if you please, 
at page 389 of the book (in dem Buche) which I lent you, and (fe) 
you will find some.—To-morrow I shall set out for Hanau ; but in 
a fortnight (in vierzehn Tagen) I shall be back again, and then I 
shall come to see you and your family.—Where is your sister at 
resent She is in Berlin, and my brother is in Leipzic.—This 
ittle woman is said tu be going to marry the counseller N., your 
friend; is it true?—TF have not heard of it.—What news is there 
of our great army 1—It is said to be lying (ftehen*) between the 
Rhine and the Weser. All that the courier told me seeming very 
robable (wahrfcheinlih), I went home immediately, wrote some 
etters, and departed for Paris. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 


HUNDRED AND FIRST LESSON.— Sundert und erste 


Lection. 
To begin to laugh, to weep, to Anfangen zu lachen, zu weinen, zu 
cry, &c. fehreien u. f. tv. 
To pledge. Verpfinden. 
To pawn. Verſetzen. 
To destroy by fire and sword. Mit Feuer und Schwert verheeren. 
To look out of the window. Aus dem ‘Fenfter fehen®. 
I do not know whether this so- Sch weiß nicht, cb diefe Geſellſchaft 
ciety will admit me. mich wird haben wellen. 
After ten o’clock you will not $ Mad zehn Uhr treffen Sie mid 
find me at home. nicht mehr zu Haufe. 
The weather is clearing up. Das Wetter heitert fih auf. 
My hand is asleep. f Meine Hand ijt eingefchlafen. 
To smell of garlick. Nad) Knoblaud rieden*. 
To smell of wine. Mad) Wein riechen®. 
The sermon is over. Die Predigt tft aug 
That is the question. Es i die Frage (cs kommt darauf 
an). 
He has nearly fallen. t Er ware beinahe gefallen. 
I did not find a living soul. Sch habe Feine lebendige Seele anges 
treffen. 
To meet with. _ Antreffen® (Part. past, getrefe 
" fen. Imperf. traf). 
You have the wrong key. Gie haben den unrechten Schlüffel. 
He is now on the road. Er ift [cbt auf dem Wege. 


Give me a clean plate, if you Geben Ete mir, gefälligft einen reis 
please. . mnen Toller. 


N 


VARIOUS WAYS OF TRANSLATING Tie vers, TO PUT. 


To put one’s hand into one’s Sn die Zafhe greifen* 
pocket. 
To put one’s son to school. Eeinen Echn in die Schule thun® 
(bringen?). 
To put one out to prenticeship Jemanden in die Lehre thum. 
(tu bind one prentice). 


To put to account. Sn Rechnung ziehen?. 

To put to flight. Sn die Kuh jagen (oder [Glas 
en*). 

To put one’s hat on. Seinen Hut auffegem 

To put an end. Ein Ende maden. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF TRANSLATING THE VERB, TO SET. 

To set pen on paper (to take the Die Feder ergreifen” 

pen in hand). 
To set sail, Unter Segel gchen* (abfegeln) 
To set in order (to regulate, Sn Ordnung bringen® 

settle). 
To set something on fire. . Etwas anzünden (anfte den). 
To set to work. Sich an die Arbet ma den. 


IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS DEPENDING 


lst, On the use or omission of an article. 


I have read Schiller. Sch habe deu Schiller geleſen. 

He broke his neck. Gr hat den Hals gebreden. 

Nature is the best instructress. Die Natur it dic befte Lchrerinn. 

Man is mortal. Der Menfch iit flerblich. 

Human life is short. Das meeſchliche Leben tft fur. 

Vice plunges its followers into Das Laiter ſtuͤrzt feine Anhänger 
perdition. ing Berderben. 

Eloquence is powerful. Die Beredtſamkeit ift mächtig. 

Poetry is enehanting. Die Dichtkunft ft bezaubernde 

Government. Die Regierung, ' 

History teaches us experience. Die Geſchichte Ichrt uns Erfahrung. 

Saint Paul. Der heilige Paulus. 

Most of his contemporaries. Die mwilten fener Zcitgeneffen. 

In town. Sn der Stadt. 

To go to church. Sn die Kirche gehen® 

The East Indies. Dftindien. 

The West Indies. Weſtindien. 


Before the conclusion of the dra- Ver Endigung des Schaufpictes. 
ma. 


¢ 


2d, On the use of a pronoun. : 


I take the liberty of writing to Sch nchme mir die Freiheit, an 
you. Sie gu ſchreiben. | 
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How goes it? How do you do? Wie geht’6 Ihnen? 


Veyy well. Es geht mir ſehr wohl. 

I have bought a hat. Sch habe mir einen Hut gekauſt. 

Let us go ona party of pleasure. Wir wollen uns heute ein Vergnuͤ⸗ 
gen verfchaffen. . 

He is quite at home. Er macht fich"8 bequem. 

He is very conceited. Er bildet fich viel cin. 

I have it in my hands. Ich habe es in Händen. 

I have it before my eyes. Sch habe es vor Augen. 


I consent toit, (willingly or with Sch bin ¢ 6 zufrieden. 
pleasure). 


3d, On the use of a verb. 
Who has said mass to-day ? Wer hat heute die Meffe gelefen? 


I ami with you ina moment, 3h Fomme gleich. 

We shall have astorm. _ Wir werden ein Gewitter be Fo m= 
men. 

How is that} Wie geht das zu? 

Ido not scruple to do it. Sch trage fein Bedenfen, 
oo. es zu thun. 

What do you think of it? Was halten Sie daven ? 

They will not dissuade me from Ich laffe mir das nicht ausreden. 

it. 

To buy a lottery ticket. Jn die Lotterie fe gen. 

To be born. Sur Welt Eommen*. 

To bring forth | Sur Welt bringen®. 

To doudt (to call in question). Sn Zweifel gieben *. 

To lay the cloth. Den Tiſch deden. 

To set down (to compose). Schriftlich auffegen. 

4th, On the use of a preposition. 

How is your health ? Wie fteht es um Ihre Gefundheit ? 
To land, to go ashore. Ans Cand treten®. 

His affairs are in a bad state. Es ficht Übel mit thm aus, 

I bet six crowns. Ich wette um fechs Thaler. 

1 forgive you. ‚Ich halte es Shnen zu gut. 


To esteem one’s self happy. Sid für glüdlich halten. 
To.make an enemy of some one. Sich Iemanden zum Feinde machen. 
I fear to be burdensome to you. Sch fürchte Ihnen zur Laft zu fallen 


OBSERVE ALSO THE FOLLOWING IDIOMS. 


To prescribe milk-diet. Die Milchkur verordnen. 

To copy fair. Sins Reine fehreiben* (rein abſchrei⸗ 
ben®). 

Of one’s own accord. Aus freien Städen. 

We shall not live to see it. Mir werden e8 nicht erleben. 


It is all over with me. Es ift um mid gefchehen. 
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y head turns round (is giddy). Es wird mir ſchwindlich— 

aint. Sch bekomme eine Ohnmacht. 
thought you were a German by Sch hielt Sie für einen gebernen 
birth. Deutſchen. 

o live on bad terms with some uneinig mit Jemandem leben. 


one. . 
o follow an unprofitable trade. Sich mit brodlefen Künften abgehen”. 
his seems reasonable. Das lat ſich hören (fcheint vernänfs 


tig). 
o lose one’s reputation. Seinen guten Namen verlieren”. 
By means of. Mittelft or vermittelft (gu 


vern the genitive). 


e has sacceeded by means of Vermittelſt Ihres Beiftandes iſt es 
our assistance. ihm gelungen. 

e reached the shore by means Wir famen mittelſt (vermittelſt) eines 
of a boat. Kahnes ans Ufer. 


Towards (to meet). Entgegen (governs the dative), 
went to meet his father. Wir gingen feinem Water entgegen. 


Against (in opposition to). Sumider. 


Never act against the laws. Handle nie den Gefegen guider. 
Opposite. Gegenüber. 
My house is opposite his. Mein Bas ftcht dem feinigen gegens 
Über. 


Obs. The prepositions entgegen, guider, and gegens 
über are always placed after the case which they 
govern. 


Next to (after). Nachſt (governs the dative). 
Next to you I like him best. Nächſt Shnen ift er mic Der Liebſte. 


Together with (besides, inclu- Nebſt, famınt (govern the dative), 
ing). ; 


He lost the ducat together with Er verfer den Ducaten fammt den 
the crowns, sold the garden Thalern, verfaufte den Garten 
. including the house. nebft Dem Haufe. 


If I were now to question you as Wenn ich Sie jest fragte, wie ich in 
I used to do at the beginning unfern erften Lestionen zu thun 
of our lessons, what would pflegte (wie ich anfangs zu thun 
you answer ? pflegte), was würden Sie ants 

werten ? 
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We found these questions at first Wir fanden anfangs dieſe Fragen 


rather ridiculous, but full of 

confidence in your method, we 

answered as well as the small 

quantity of words and rules we 
en possessed allowed us. 


We were not long in finding out 
that those questions were cal- 
culated to ground us in the 
rules, and to exercise us in 
ecuversation, by the contradic- 
tory answers we were obliged 
td’ make. 


etwas lächerlich ; allein vell Ver: 
trauen auf Shre Lehrart, beant⸗ 
worteten wir Diefilten, fo gut es 
uns Der Kleine Verrath ren Wer⸗ 
tern und Regeln (Principicn), den 
wir tamolé hatten, geſtattete (ere 
laubte). 


Mir haben bald gemerft, daß die 


Fragen Darauf berechnet waren, 
uns durch Die widerfprechenden 
Antwerten, die wir geswungen 
waren, Darauf zu geben, die Prins 
sipien (Regeln) einzuſchärfen und 
ung in der Unterhaltung zu üben. 


We can now almost keep up a Segt können wir ung beinahe vell⸗ 


conversation in German. 


konunen auf deutfch (tin Deutfchen) 


unterbalten. 
This phrase does not seem to us Dieſer Sag ſcheint uns nicht legiſch 
logically correct. richtic 
We should be ungrateful if we Rir wären undanfbar, wenn wir 
allowed such an opportunitf eine fo ſchoͤne Gelegenheit vorbei= ° 
to escape without expressing gehen lichen, ehne Ihnen unfere 
our liveliest gratitude to you. lebhaftefte Dankbarkeit zu begcigen. 
In all cases, at all events. Auf jeden Fall. 
The native, der Cingeberne 5 
the insurmountable difficulty, die unüberwindliche Echwierigkeit ; 
this energetic language, diefe energifche (Eraftrelle) Sprache; 
the acknowledginent, die Erfenntlichkeit ;* 
the gratitude, the acknowledg- die Dankbarkeit 
ment, ’ 


ExErcises. 240. 


ou drink a cup of coflee?—I thank you, I do not like 
coffee.—Then you will Srink a glass of wine t—I have just drunk 
some.—Let us take a walk. —Willingly ; but where shall we go 
to !—Come with me into my aunt’s garden; we shall there find a 
very agreeable society:—I believe it (Das glaube ich gern) ; but the 
question is whether this agreeable society will admit me.—Y ou 
are welcome every where. —What ails you, my friend ?—How do 
you like (Wie ſchmeckt Ihnen) that winet—I like it very well (herr: 
tih) ; but I have drunk enough (zur Genüge eder genug) of it.— 
Drink once more.—No, too much is unwholesome (ungefund) ; I 
know my constitution (die Natur).—Do not fall.— What is the mat- 
ter with you !—I do not know; but my head ia giddy; I think I 
am fainting.—I think so also, for you look almost like a dead per- 
son.—What countryman are you '—I am a Frenchman.— You 


Will 


° Grfennttichfeit is derived from erfennen, to acknowledge. Dankbarkeit 
expresses both gratitude and acknowledgment. 
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speak German so well that I took you.for a German by birth.—Yot 
are-jesting.—Pardon me, I do not jest at all.—How long have you 
been in Germany !—A few days.—In earnest ?—You doubt it per- 
haps, because I speak German; I knew it before I came to Ger- 
many.—How did you manage to learn it so well 1—I did like the 
prudent starling (der Staar). 

Tell me, why you are always on bad terms with your wife (die 
rau) ? and why do you engage in unprofitable trades !—It costs 
so much trouble (G8 feftet fo vicl Mühe) to get an employment (bis 
man cin—befenmmt).—And you haye a good one and neglect it (¢¢ 
hintanfegen oder vernachläffigen). Do you not think of the future } 
—Now allow me to speak also (Jetzt laffen Sie mich auch reden). 
All you have just said seems reasonable, but it is not my fault (es 
tft nicht meine Echuld), if I have lost my reputation; it is that of my 
wife (meine Frau ift Echuld daran) ; she has sold my finest clothes, 
my rings, and my gold watch. I am full of debts (vel Echulden 
fein*), and I do not know what to do (was id) anfangen oder thun fell). 
—I will not excuse (entfcehuldigen) your wife; but I know that you 
have also contributed (beitragen*) to your ruin (das Verderben). 
Women are generally good when they are left so. 


241. DIALOGUE. 


The master. If I were now to ask you such questions as I did 
at the beginning of our lessons, (viz.) Have you the hat which 
my brother has ! am I hungry?! has he the tree of my brother’s 
garden? &c. what would you answer? 

The pupils. We are obliged (gezwungen) to confess that we 
found these questions at first rather ridiculous ; but full of confi- 
dence in your method, we answered as well as the small quantity 
of words and rules we then possessed allowed us. We were in 
fact not long in finding out that these questions were calculated to 
grougd us in the rules, and to exercise us in conversation, by the 
contradictory answers we were obliged to make. But now that we 
can almost keep up a conversation in the energetic language which 
you teach us, we should answer: It is impossible that we should 
have the same hat which your brother has, for two persons cannot 
have one and the same thing. To (uf with accus.) the second 
question we should answer, that is impossible for us to know 
whether you are hungry or not. As to the last, we should say: 
that there is more than one tree in a garden, and in telling us that 
he has the tree of the garden, the phrase does not seem to us logi- 
cally correct. At all events we should be ungrateful if we allowed 
such an opportunity to escape, without expressing our liveliest 
gratitude to you for the trouble you have taken in arranging those 
wise combinations (fluge Wege einfchlagen* eder Cembinationen maz 
chen), to ground us almost imperceptibly (beinahe unmerflid)) in the 
rules, and exercise us in the conversation of a language which, 
taught in any other way, presents (Tarbicten*) to foreigners, and 
even to natives, almost insurmountable difficulties. (See end of 
Lesson XXXIV.) 
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‘HUNDRED AND SECOND LESSON.— Sandert und 
zweite Kection. 


To avoid death, with which he Um dem Tode zu entgehen, der ihm 
was threatened, he took to beverftand (ment er bedrehet 
flight. war), nahm (ergriff) er die Fludt. 

I warrant you (I answer for it). + Sch ftehe Ihnen dafür. 

So goes the world. t Go geht cé in der Melt. 

But must one not be a fool to Aber müßte man nicht ein Narr fein, 
remain in a place bombarded — wenn man an cinem von Ungam 
by Hungarians ? * bombardirten Orte bleiben wellte ? 

The deuce take the Hungarians ¢ Daf die Ungarn, welche Feine 
who give no quarter ! Gnade geben (welche gar nicht 

fhenen), beim Henker wären ! 


Mellen Sie mein Gaft fein ? 

Mollen Sie mit mir effen ? 

Semanden zu Gaft bitten*. 

Scmonden zum Mittageffen einlas 
® 


Will you be my guest ? 
Will you dine with me? 


To invite some one to dinner. 


en®. 
I have ordered your favourite } Ich habe Shre Leibfpeife zubereiten 
dish. laffen. 
There is nothing like a good Es geht nichts fiber cin gutes S 
piece of roast meat. Braten. . 


The roast meat, der Braten, das Gebratene ; 
the guilty, der Schuldige ; 

the innocent, der Unfehuldtge ; 

a good (jovial) companion, cin luftiger Bruder ; 

the husband, * der Mann (Ehemann). 


Einen Ekel an einer Sache habın*. 
To be disgusted with a thing. 2 Einer Sache (genitive) überdrüffig 
*. 


fern®, 
Who hazards gains. t Friſch gewagt ift halb gewennen. 
Nothing venture nothing have. (Sprichwert.) 
To strike (in speaking of light- } Einfchlagen*, 


ning). 
The lightning has struck. + &8 hat ein efchlagen. 
The lightning struck the ship. + Der Blis —* ins Schiff. 


While my brother was on the Als mein Bruder auf der effenen 


open sea a violent storm rose 
unexpectedly; the lightning 
struck the ship which it set 
on fire, and the whole crew 
jumped into the sea to save 
themselves by swiinming. 


Gee (eder auf dem hohen Merre) 
war, crheb fid) (fam unvermuthet) 
ein heftiger Sturm; der Blig 
fchlug ins Schiff, das er anzlindes 
te, und Das ganze Schifferclé 
fprang (ſtuͤrzte fich) ing Meer, um 
fih mit Schwimmen zu retten. 
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He was struck with fright, Er wurde ven Echreden befallen 
when he saw that the fire (erfchraf heftig), alg er fab, daß 


was gaining on all sides. nee eae auf allen Seiten um 
fich griff. 
He did not know what todo. + Gr wufte nicht, wezu er fic) ents 
fchließen fellte. 


Er mochte nadhfinnen, wie er wellte. 


He reflected in vain. Gr fann vergeblich nad 


In vain. Vergeblich, vergebens, umfenft. 
To reflect (to hesitate). Sid tunen“ (Part. past, befons 
nen). 
He hesitated no longer. T Er befann fich nicht länger. 


I have not heard of him yet. SH habe nec feine Nachricht ven 
ihm erhalten. 
My friend who was present told Mein Freund, welcher zugegen war, 
me all this, hat mir alles diefes erzählt. 


What would have become of § Wie wäre ¢8 mit ergangen ? 
me? Was wäre aus mir geworden ? 


A FEW MORE IDIOMS. 


It is a fortnight (a week) since Vierzehn (acht) Tage fang bin id 
I was out. nicht auggegangen. 

Will you not go out to-day ? Sie werden ded) Heute aufgehen ? 

I would not importune you. Sch will Shnen nicht befchwerlich 


fallen. 

He has nothing to live upon. Er hat nichts zu leben. 

I board and lodge him. Ich gebe ihm freien Dif und Woh⸗ 
nung. 

The mystery will be discovered. Die Gache wird ſchon an den Zag 
fommen. 


They are going to Jay the cloth. Man wird bald den Tiſch dedfen. 
He lives high (feasts, eats, and Er ift und trinft gut. 
drinks well). 


Have you done ? Sind Sie fertig? 

That is his business, Da mag er zufeben. 

To do one’s best. Erin Aeußerftes thun*. 

He has assisted me. Er iff mir zur Hand gegangen. 

We must not be too particular. Wir miiffen es fo genau nicht nebs 

men. 

He is not to be blamed for not Es iſt ihm nicht zu verdenken, daß er 
doing it. es nicht thut. 

The book is out of print; it was Das Buch ift vergriffen ; es war bei 
publised by N. N. verlegt, 

Will you please to take a plain Mellen Cie mit einem einfachen 
supper with us } Abendeffen bei uns fürlich (eder 


vorlich) nehmen ? 
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The general has been defeated Der Feldherr ift aufs Haupt geichlas 


and the army routed. en und die Armee über den Haus 
En gewerfen werden. 
The angel, der Engel ; 
the masterpiece, bas Meifterftlid ; 
her physiognomy, ihre Gefichtsbildung ; 
the expression, der Ausdrud ; 
her shape, thre Geftalt ; 
the action, die Handlung ; 
the look, der Anblid ; 
the contentment, Die Zufriedenheit ; 
the respect, Die Ehrfurdht ; 
the admiration, . die Bewunderung; 
the charm, the grace, die Anmuth ; 
the demeanour, the manners, dat Benehmen; 
thin (slender), fchlanf ; 
fascinating (engaging), einnehmend 5 
ravishingly, gum Entzücken; 
uncommonly well, ganz vertrefflich 5 
perfectly well, vollkemmen. 
Her look inspires respect and Shr Anblick flöſt Ehrfurcht und Be⸗ 
admiration. wunderung cin. 


Allow me, my lady, to introduce Grlauben Cie, gnädige Frau, daß 
to you Mr. G., an old friend id) Shnen Herrn ven ©. als cinen 
of our family. salle Freund meines Hauſes vers 

elle. 

I am delighted to become ac- Sch freue mic (chr, mein Herr, Ihre 

uainted with you. Befanntfchaft zu machen. 

1 shall do all in my power to Sch werde alles Mögliche thun, um 

e deserve your good opinion. mich Ihrer Gewegenheit würdig 

zu machen. 

Allow me, ladies, to introduce to Erlauben Sie, meine Damen, daß 
you Mr. B., whose brother has ich Ihnen Herrn ven B. verftelle, 
rendered such eminent ser- deſſen Bruder Ihrem Better fo 


vices to your cousin. roße Dienfte gelsiftst hat. 
How happy we are to see you at Wie fehr find wir erfreut, Cie bei 
our house! ung zu fehen ! 


EXERCISES. 242. 


Why do you hide yourself t—I am obliged to hide myself, for it 
is all over with me if my father hears that I have taken to flight; but 
there was no other means (fein anderes Mittel übrig eder nicht anders 
meglich fein) to avoid death, with which I was threatened.— You 
have been very wrong in leaving (virlaffen®) your regiment, and 
your father will be very angry (fehr böfe oder zernig fcin*) when he 

ears of it, I warrant you.—But must one not be a fool to remain 
in a place bombarded hy Hungarians !—The deuce take the Hun- 
garians, who give no quarter '— They have beaten and robbed (au$= 
plindern) me, and (never) in my life have I done them any harm.— 
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So goes the world, the innocent very often suffer for the guilty.— 
Did you know Mr. Zweifel 1—I did know him, for he often worked 
for our house. —One of my friends has just told me that he has 
drowned himself, and that his wife has blown out her brains with 
a pistol (Lesson XCV.).—I can hardly believe it; for the man 
whom you are speaking of was always a jovial companion, and 
good companions do not drown themselves. —His wife is even said 
to have written on the table before she killed herself: ** Who haz- 
ards gains; I have nothing more to lose, having lost my good hus- 
band. I am disgusted with this world, where there is nothing 
constant (biftändig) except (als) inconstancy (die Unbeftändigkit). 


243. 


Will you be my guest?—I thank you ; a friend of mine has in- 
vited me to dinner: he has ordered my favourite dishı.— What dish 
is itt—It is milk-food.—As for me (‘Was mid) anbelangt), I do not 
like milk-food : there is nothing like a good piece of roast beef or 
veal (Rinde: oder Kalbsbraten).—What has become of your young- 
est brother —He has suffered shipwreck in going to America.— 
You must give me an account of that (Erzählen Sie mir ded) bat) 
Very willingly. Being on the open sea, a greatstorm arose. The 
lightning struck the ship and set it on fire. The crew jumped into 
the sea to save themselves by swimming. My brother knew not 
what to do, having never learnt to swim. He reflected in vain; 
he found no means to save his life. He was struck with fright 
when he saw that the fire was gaining on all sides. He hesitated 
no longer, and jumped into the sea.—Well (Run), what has be- 
come of him !—I do not know, having not heard of him yet.—But 
who told you all that !—My nephew, who was there, and who saved 
himself.—As you are talking of your nephew (Da Sie gerade von 
Sbhrem Neffen fprechen), where is he at present !—He is in Italy.— 
Is it long since you heard from him !—I have received a letter from 
him to-day.—What does he write to you !—He writes to me that 
he is going to marry a young woman who brings (zubringen*) him 
a hundred thousand crowns.—Is she handsome t—Handsome as . 
an angel; she is a master-piece of nature. Her physiognomy is 
mild and full of expression; her eyes are the finest in (ven) the 
world, and her mouth is charming (allerliebft). She is neither too 
tall nor too short: her shape is slender; all her actions are full of 
grace, and her manners very engaging. Her look inspires respect 
and admiration. She has also a great deal of wit (dcr Berftand) ; 
she speaks several languages, dances uncommonly well, and sings 
ravishingly. My nephew finds in her but one defect (der Fehler) — 
And what is that defect —She is affected (macht Anfpritche).—There 
is nothing perfect in the world. How happy you are (Wie glüclich 
find Sie) ! you are rich, you have a good wife, pretty children, a 
fine house, and all you wish (for).—Not all, my friend. —What do 

ou desire more —Contentment ; for you know that he only is 
appy who is contented. (See end of Lesson XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED AND THIRD LESSON. — Sundert ond 
dritte Lection. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON GERMAN CONSTRUCTION. 


The fundamental principle of German construction 
is this: the word which, after the subject, expresses 
the principal idea, is always placed after those words 
which only express accessory ideas. It has the advan- 
tage of attracting and of keeping up and increasing 
the attention to the end of the phrase. 

The word which least defines the subject is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence, then come those 
words which define it in a higher degree, so that the 
word which most determines the meaning of the 
phrase is at the end. 

According to this we place the words in the follow- 
ing order: 

Ist, The adverb of negation nidjt, when it relates 
to the verb of the subject. Ex. Gein Sater beantwortet 


1 
meinen Brief nicht, his father does not answer my letter. 
2d, The other adverbs relating to the verb of the 


i 2 
subject. Ex. Gie fchreiben Ihren Brief nicht gut, you do 
not write your letter well. 

3d, The preposition with the case it governs, or in 

its stead the adverbs of place: ba, bier, and their com- 

pounds: daher, dahin, as well as the demonstrative ad- 

verbs compounded of da and hier, as: damit, davon, 
1 


hiervon, darauf, darüber, &c. Ex. Er antwortete nicht 
2 3 
hoflid) auf meinen Brief, he did not answer my letter 


1 2 3 
politely. Er antwortete nicht fchnell darauf, he did not 
answer it quickly. 

Obs. When the verb of the subject has several ca- 
ses with their prepositions, that which defines it the 
most exactly follows all the others, the determination 
of time always preceding that of place. Ex. Er trat 
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wegen feiner Unſchuld mit fröhlichem Gefichte vor dag Gericht 


(which defines most exactly), on account of his inno- ° 
cence he appeared before his judges with a joyful 
countenance. Der Befühllofe blieb an diefem Tage (time), 
auf der fehönften Flur (place), bei aller Echönbeit der reizens 
den Natur (place) dennod) ohne alle Empfindung (which de- 
fines most exactly), the insensible man, remained on 
that day without the least emotion, though in the most 
beautiful field and surrounded by all the beauty of 
charming nature. 1 
4th, The predicate of the subject. Ex. Sch bin nicht 
2 3 4 


immer mit feiner Antwort zufrieden, I am not always 
satisfied with his answer. 

5th, The separable particles of compound verbs, as 
wellas all those words which are considered as separ- 
able particles, inasmuch as they complete the sense of 
the verb (Obs. A, Lesson LXVII.), as: auswendig 
lernen, to learn by heart; in Adyt nehmen*, to take 
care; zu Mittag effen*, to dine, &c.. Ex. Warum ging 

12 383 5 
er nicht öfter mit Shnen aus ? why did he not go out with 
you oftener ? 

6th, The verb in the infinitive. Ex. Gr fann Ihnen 

1 2 2 3: 6 
nicht immer fehnell auf Shren Brief antworten, he cannot 
always answer your letter quickly. 

7th, The past participle or the infinitive, when they 
form with the auxiliary a compound tense of the verb. 

1 2 2 3 7 
Ex. Er hat mir nicht immer höflich darauf geantwortet, he 
has not always answered it politely. Er wird Ihnen 
1 2 2 3 
nicht immer fo hoflid) auf Shren Brief antworten. 

*,* These remarks apply to the natural order of 
ideas; but the German language is so much subject to 
inversions, that we must sometimes deviate from them, 
according to the stress which we wish to put on cer- 
tain words, or the strength and importance we wish 
to give them in the sentence. See the following 
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\ 
RECAPITULATION OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX 
OR CONSTRUCTION. 


Ist, When the adjective which precedes the noun 
is accompanied by some words that relate to, or define 
it, they are placed immediately before it. Ex. Gine 
gegen Sebermann höflicye Frau, a woman polite towards 
everybody. ‘Shr Sie herzlich liebendes Kind, your child 
that loves you from all his heart. (Lesson XCIII.) 

2d, Personal pronouns, when not in the nomina- 
tive, as well as reflexive pronouns (Lesson LXX.) are 
placed after the verb. Ex. Ich liebe Dich, I love thee. 
Gr liebt mich, he loves me. Sch wünfche Shnen einen guten 
Morgen, I wish you a good morning. Meine Schweſter 
befindet fich wohl, my sister is well. 

Obs. A. When the accusative is a personal pro- 
noun, it precedes the dative, if not, it follows it. Ex. 
Geben Ste meinem Bruder bas Bud? do you 
give the book to my brother! Ich gebe es thm, I do 
give it to him. Machen Ste Shrer Frau Gemahlinn meine 
Empfehlung, present my compliments to your lady. Ich 
gab ed dem Vater, I gave it to the father. (Lesson 
AXVIII.) But if we wish to put a particular stress on 
the dative, we must put it atter the accusative. Ex. 
Er erzählte die ganze Gefchichte feiner Frau, he told his wife 
the whole history. Here the whole strength of the 
sentence falls on the words feiner Frau. 

Obs. B. When the case of the verb is a genitive, 
it isalways preceded by the accusative, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or not. Ex. Sch verfichere Sie meiner 
Hochadytung, I assure you of my esteem. Man hat den 
Gefangenen des Verbrechens überwiefen, the prisoner has 
been convicted of the crime. (Lesson LXIV.) 

3d, The infinitive and past participle are always 
preceded by their cases, or in other words, the infini- 
tive and past participle aiways stand at the end of the 
sentence. ix. Sch werde morgen aufs Land gehen, I shall 
go into the country to-morrow. Gr ift geftern dahin ges 
gangen, he went thither yesterday. Ich werde Shnen das 
Bud) geben, I shall give you the book. Er hat es mir ges 
fügt, he has told it tome. (Lessons XXIV. and XLII.) 
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Obs. A. When two or several infinitives, two past 
participles, or a past participle and an infinitive de- 
pend on each other, the first in English becomes the 


1 2 
last in German. Ex. Gie fonnen ihn fprechen hören, you 
2 1 1+ 2 
may hear him speak ; ich werbe heute nicht fpazieren gehen 
3 3 2 1 
fönnen, I shall not be able to go a walking to-day; fein 
1 2 2 1 


Hans ift verfauft worden, his house has been sold. 
(Lesson LXX1.) | 
Obs. B. The two infinitives or participles, &c., not 
depending on each other, follow the English construc- 
1 2 
tion... Ex. Man muß Gott lteben-und verehren, we must 
I 2 
love and honour God ; fie wird geliebt und gelobt, she is 
1 2 
loved and praised. (Lesson LXXI.) 


4th, The verb of the subject (in compound tenses 
the auxiliary) is removed to the end when the phrase 
begins, (a) with a conjunction, as: alg, da, ob, daß, 
weil, wenn,* &c. (b) with a relative pronoun, as: der, 
welder, wer, meaning he who, and was, that which ; (c) 
after the relative adverb, wo, and all the prepositions 
combined with it, as: wobdurd), womit, wovon, dc. Ex. 
Als ich fie zum erften Male fah, when I saw her for the 
first time. ch wünfchte, Daß er mitginge, I wish he would 
go with us. Gr liebt Sie nicht, weil Sie ihn beleidigt has 
ben, he does not love you, because you have offended 
him. Warten Cie, bid ich mein Geld befomme, wait till I 
receive my money. Wenn ich es gewußt hätte, had I 
known that. efen Cie das Buch, welches ich Ihnen gelies 
ben habe? do you read the book which I have lent 
you! Giffen Sie nicht, wo er gewefen tft? do you not 
know where he has been? Können Gie mir nicht fagen, 
was aus thm geworden ift? can you not tell me what 


. For conjunctions which do not remove “he verb to the end of the phrase, 
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has become of him? Dad ift ed eben, wodurd) er einen 
fo großen Schaden erlitten hat, wovon er ſich ſchwerlich wieder 
erholen wird, it is precisely that, by which he has sus- 
tained such a loss, as he will find it difficult to recover 
from. (Lesson XLVII.) 

Obs. A. When a proposition in which the verb is 
required at the end of the sentence, contains one of 
the auxiliaries fein and werden, or one of the verbs 
dürfen, formen, laffen, müffen, follen, wollen, joined to an 
infinitive, these take their place immediately after the 
infinitive. Ex. Wenn Cie das Pferd faufen wollen, if you 
wish to buy the horse. (Lesson LXIX.) But when 
not governed by a conjunctive word, they stand before 
the infinitive and its case. Ex. Wollen Sie das Pferd 
faufen ? Do you wish to buy the horse ? 

Obs. B. Incidental or explanatory propositions are 
placed immediately after the word which they define, 
or at the end of the principal proposition. Ex. Es tft 
fchwer, einen Feind, weicher wachfam ft, zu überfallen, or: 
es tft fchwer, einen Feind zu überfallen, welcher wachſam ift. 
(Lesson px) 

Obs. C. When there are at the end of a sentence 
two infinitives, two past participles, or an infinitive 
and a past participle, the verb which the conjunction 
requires at the end, may stand either before or after 
them. Ex. Wenn Sie Shre Lection werden ftudirt haben, 
or: ftudirt haben werden, fo werde ich Ihnen fagen, was Ste 
zu thun haben, when you have studied your lesson, I 
shall tell you what you have to do. (Lesson LXXXII.) 


ON THE TRANSPOSITION OF THE SUBJECT AFTER ITS VERB. 


5th, Whenever a sentence begins with any other 
word than the subject or nominative, its order is in- 
verted, and in all inversions the subject stands after 
the verb in simple, and after the auxiliaryin compound 
tenses (Lesson LVIII.). From this rule must be ex- 
cepted conjunctive words which serve to unite senten- 
ces. They leave the subject in its place and remove 
the verb to the end of the sentence (Lesson XLVIL 
and ‘Rule 4th above). 
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A German sentence may begin with an adverb, a 
preposition and its case, a case, an adjective, a parti- 
ciple or an infinitive. Ex. Heute ge he ich nicht aug, 
I do not go out to-day ; morgen werde ich Cte befuchen, 
to-morrow I shall come to see you; tm Anfange (dhuf 
Gott Himmel und Erde, in the beginning God made 
heaven and earth. Bon feinen Kindern fprad 
er, he spoke of his children. Sei Shnen habe ich 
mein Bud) vergeffen, I forgot my book at your house. Den 
Menfchen macht fein Wille groß und Klein (Echiller), his will 
makes a man great and little. eich ijt er nicht, aber 
gelehrt, he is not rich, but learned. Geliebt wird er nicht 
aber gefürchtet, he is not loved, but feared. Edyaden fant 
Seder, aber niigen fann nur der Weife und Gute, any man 
can do injury, but the wise and good only can be use- 
ful. (Lesson LVIIL) . 

6th, The subject is placed after the verb in an in- 
version of propositions, that is, when that which ought 
to stand first, is placed after, and forms, as it were,; 
the complement of the other. In other words: the 
subject is placed after its verb in the second member 
of a compound phrase (Lesson LXXVII.). An inver- 
sion of propositions takes place, when the first propo- 
sition begins witha conjunction. Ex. Daf er Ste liebt, 
weiß td) (for: ich weiß, daß er Cie liebt), I know that 
he loves you. Se fleißiger ein Schüler ift, defto fchnellere 
Fortfchritte macht er, the more studious a pupil is, the 
more progress he makes. Wenn id) retd) ware, fo hätte 
ich Freunde, I should have friends, if I were rich. Nady 
dem wir die Stadt verlaffen hatten, zog ber Feind in 
diefelbe ein, when we had left the town, the enemy en- 
tered it (Lesson LXXXI.). ; 

Obs. In transposing the phrase there is no inversion 
of propositions. Ex. Der Feind zog in die Stadt ein, 
nachdem wir biefelbe verlaffen hatten, the enemy entered 
the town, after we had left it (Lesson LXXVIL). 

Tth, The subject also follows its verb, when in an. 
inversion of propositions, the conjunction wenn is left 
out in the first. Ex. Sft das Wetter gimftig (for: 
wenn das Wetter gitnftig tft), fo werde ich Diefe Reife in arht 
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Tagen antreten, if the weather is favourable I shall set 
out in a week (Lesson LXXXI.). 

The same is the case with the conjunction ob, 
whether. Ex. Sch weiß nicht, ſchlafe oder wade ich 
(for: ob ich fihlafe oder mache), I do not know whether I 
um asleep or awıke; and all compound conjunctions, 
such as: obgleich, obſchon, wenn gleich, wenn ſchon, though. 
Ex. Bin ich gleich (ſchon) nicht reich (for: ob or wenn ich 
eleich nicht reich bin), fo bin ich Lech zufrieden, though I am 
not rich, I am nevertheless contented. 

Cbs. Adverbs of comparison, such as: wie, as ; gleichs 
wie, the same as; nicht nur—fondern anc, not only—but 
also, &c., make the nominative of the second member 
go after the verb, but not that of the first (this ob- 
servation is included in Rule 6. above). Ex. Wie (or 
gleichwie) bas Meer vom Winde bewegt wird, alfo wird 
ein Mann von feinen Leidenfchaften bewegt, as the sea 
is agitated by the winds, so a man is agitated by his 
passions. 

8th, Some conjunctions, when beginning a sentence, 
make the nominative go afier its verb, as: tech, how- 
ever; dennech, nevertheless ; gleichwohl, no! withstand- 
ing ; tefjen ungeachtet, for all that; nichts dejto weniger, 
nevertheless ; hingegen, im Gegenthetl, on the contrary. 
(This rule is included in Rule 5.) Ex. Deſſen ungcadys 
tet haben Sie niemal3 meinen Wunſch erfirllen wollen, 
for all that you were never willing to accomplish my 
desire ; ted) ſchrieb er, er founte nicht formmen, however 
he wrote that he could not come. 

9.h, The subject follows its verb when the phrase is 
interrogative or ejaculatory. Ex. fernen Shre 
Herren Brüder dentſch? do vour brothers learn 
German? Wie gludlih find Ete! or Wie find Ste 
fo glucklich! how happy you are! (Lesson XXXII. and 
LXXXYII.) 

Obs. \Vhen the subject is a personal or an interro- 
gative pronoun, the construction of the interrogative 
sentence is the same as in English. Ex. Sift er zu 
Ssaufe? ishe athome? Sind Ihre Franlein Schweſtern 
in dem Garten? are your sisters in the garden? Wer 
it ta? who is there? Was haben Cie gethan? what 
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have you done? Welcher Knabe hat diefe Bücher gefauft, 
und wen hat er fie verehrt? which boy has bought those 
books, and to whom has he given them? Was für eis 
nen agen haben Cie gefauft ? what carriage have you 
bought 

10th, The subject not only stands after the verb, but 
also after all the words relating to it, when the sen- 
tence begins with the indefinite pronoun ed. Ex. Es 
lehrt ung Die Erfahrung, experience teaches us. 
Es ift nicht alle Tage eine fo gute Gelegenheit, there is not 
every day such good opportunity. 

11th, In inversions where the subject stands after 
its verb, it may take its place either after or before 
the other cases, if they are personal pronouns, and if 
e subject is a substantive. Ex. Heute gibt mein Lehrer 
ein Buch, or heute gibt mir mein Lehrer ein Buch, to-day 
mgster will give me a book. Geftern gab mein Lebs 
r geitern gab ed mir mein Lehrer, my master 
e yesterday. Ober gleidy ganz entitellt war, 

fein Sohn, or erfannte fein Sohn ihn dod), 
as quite disfigured, nevertheless his son 
cognized him. 
12th, But if the subject is likewise a personal pro- 
oun, or if the other cases are substantives, it must 
precede. Ex. Geftern gab er ed mir (not ed mir er), yes- 
terday he gave it tome. Daher liebt der Schüler den Lehs 
rer (not liebt den Lehrer der Schüler), therefore the pupil 
loves his master. Deffen ungeachtet erfannte der Sohn den 
Bater (not den Bater der Sohn), nevertheless the son re- 
cognised his father. 














Exencises. 244. 


A stranger having sold some false jewels (der falfche Edelſtein) to 
a Roman empress (die römifche Kaiferinn), she asked (ferdern pen) 
her husband (to make) a signal example (of him) (die auffallende 
Genugthuung). The emperur, a most excellent and clement prince 
(der cin fehr gnädiger und milder Kürit war), finding it impossible to 
pacify (berubtgen) her, condemned the jeweller to be thrown to the 
wild beasts (zum Kampfe mit den wilden Thieren). The empress re- 
solved to be present (Scuge) with her whole court (der Hefitaat) at 
the punishment of the unfortunate man (ſeines Tedes). As he was 
led into the arena (cuf ten Kampfplag geführt wurde), he expected to 
die (fih auf den Ted gefaßt machen) ; but instead (flatt governs the 
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genitive) ofa wild beast a lamb (das Lamm) came up to him and 
caressed him (welches thin [iebfojete). The empress, furious (duferft 
aufgebracht) at the deception (fid) zum Beften gehalten zu fehen), com- 
plained bitterly of it (fich bitter deßwegen beflagen) to (bei) the em- 
peror. He answered: “I punished the criminal (der Verbrecher) 
according (nach) to the law of retaliation (dag Wirdervergeltungerccht). 
He deceived (betrügenꝰ) you, and he has been deceived in his turn 
(wieder). 
245. 


The bakers of Lyons, having gone to Mr. Dugas (zu Semantem 
fommen*), the provost (der Etadtridter), to ask his permission (cs 
manden um Erlaubniß bitten*) to raise the price of bread (mit dem 
Brede aufzufchlagen), he answered that he would take their petition 
into consideration (er wolle den Gegenftand ihrer Bitte unterfuchen). 
As they took leave (meggehen*), they contrived to slip (ließen fic uns 
bemerft) a purse containing (mit) two hundred Louis d’ors (der Louiss 
d’er) on the table-—When they returned, in the full conviction (nicht 
zweifeln) that the purse had been a powerful advocate in their favour 


‚(wirtfam für eine Sache fprechen*), the provost said to them: “ Gen- 


tlemen, I have weighed (abmdgen) your reasons (der Grund) in the 
scale of justice (die Wagfchale Der Gerechtigkeit), and I have found 
them wanting (nicht vellmichtia). I have not thought it expedient 
(Ich hielt nicht dafur) by a fictitious raising of price (unter einer unge 
gründeten Sheurung) to make the pablic (das Publifum) suffer: I 

ave, however (iibrigens), distributed (vertheilen) your money to (uns 
ter with accus.) the two hospitals of the town, for I concluded (ich 
—8 you could not intend it for any other purpose (der Gebrauch). 

eanwhile (ch habe eingefehen) as you are able to give such alins 
(felche Almefen zu geben), it is evident you are no losers (verlieren®) 
by your trade (das Gewerbe). 


246. 
THE PHYSICIAN TAKEN IN (betregen). 


A physician of (in) Dublin, who was rather old (welder (chon 
zienilich bejahrt war), but who was very rich and in extensive prac- 
tice (in großem Rufe ftehen*), went one day to receive a considerable 
(jtenlich groß) sum of money in bank notes and in gold. As he was 
returning home with (beladen mit) this sum, he was stopped (anhafs 
ten*) by a man who appeared out of breath (aufer Athem), owing to 
the speed with which he had run (meil er zu fehnell gelaufen war). 
This man asked him (Und der ihn bat) to come to see his wife, 
whom a violent diarrhea retained in bed dangerously ill (an einem 
heftigen Fluſſe gefährlich Eranf darnicder licgen*) ; he added that it was 
urgent she should have immediate advice (doß fehleunige Hilfe ſehr 
nethwendig wäre), and at the same time promised the physican his 
guinea fee (cine Guince für einen Befuch). 

The physician, who was very avaricious (g¢cijig), was pleased at 
the prospect of gaining his guinea (cilte fie zu verdienen) ; he diree- 
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ted (fagen zu) the man to lead the way (Semandem den Weg kam). 
and promised to follow. He was led to a house situated (ftchen*) 
in a remote (entlvgen) street, and made to ascend to the third story 
in das dritte Stedwerf), where he was admitted into a room, the 

oor of which was immediately (alfobald) locked (verfchließen®*). 
The guide (Der Führer) then presenting (darrcicen*) a pistol with 
one hand, and with the other an empty (leer) purse, which was 
open, spoke as follows (hierauf redete der Kührer den erfchrodenen Arzt 
folgendermaßen an, indem, &c.). 

« Here is my wife: yesterday she was seized with a violent 
diarrhea (an einem heftigen Bauchfluffe leiden*), which has reduced 
her to the state (in den Zuftand verfegen) in which you (now) see 
her; you are one of our most eminent (geſchickt) physicians, and I 
know you are better able than any one to cure her. I am besides 
(überdies) aware that you possess the best remedy for her; haste 
then to employ (anwenden) it, unless you prefer swallowing (vet: 
ſchlucken) the two leaden pills (die Pille) contained in this instru- 
ment.” The doctor made a horrible face (dad abſcheuliche Geficht), 
but obeyed. He had several bank notes and a hundred and twen- 
ty-five guineas rolled up (in Rollen); he placed the latter (die letz⸗ 
tern) into the purse, as he had been desired (geduldig), hoping thus 
to save his bank notes. 

But the thief (der Gauner) was up to this, and was perfectly 
aware of his having them in his pocket (mußte, daß er fie in der Taz 
ſche hatte). + Wait,’”” said he, ‘it would not be fair (billig) that 
you should have performed (verrichten) so miraculous a cure (die 
Kur) without remuneration (vergebens) ; I promised you a guinea 
for your visit, I am a man of honour (der Mann ven Ehre), and 
here it is; but I know that you carry about your person (bei fid 
haben) several little recipes (das SReccpt, plur. ¢) most efficacious 

ſehr wirfjam) as preventives against the return (die Rückkehr) of the 

isorder (das Uebel) you have just removed (heilen); you must be 
so kind as to leave them with me.” The bank-notes immediately 
took the same road as the guineas had done. The thief, then 
keeping his pistol concealed beneath his cloak (der Mantel), ac- 
companied the doctor into the street (hierauf führte der Gauner, in: 
dem— wieder zurüd) requesting him to make no noise. He stopped 
him (jtehen laffen*) at the corner (an der Ede) of a street, and for- 
bidding (verbicten*) him to follow, suddenly (plöglidh) disappeared, 
to seek, in a distant part of the town (das entlegene Stadtviertel), 
another habitation (die Wohnung). 


247. DIALOGUE (ie Unterredung) 


BETWEEN A FATHER AND MOTHER ON THE HAPPINESS (daB 
Wohl) OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


Countess. Forgive me for having disturbed (meden laffen*) 
you so early ; but I wanted to speak to you on matters of im- 
portance. 


Count. You alarm (beunrubigen) me . . . . I see that you 
have been crying; what has happened, my dear (theuer) ? 

Countess. I own! am a little agitated (unrubig); but I have 
nothing unpleasant (Unangenebmes) to communicate (mittheilen); 
on the contrary. 

Count. From your emotion (die Bewegung), I should guess 
Emily to be the cause of it (daß von — die Rede ift). 

Countess. It is true . . . . My sister came this morning 
with a proposal (eine Heirath vorfchlagen*) for her. 

Count. Well? 

Countess. ‘The gentleman who asks her (in marriage) is en- 
dowed with (befigen*) all the advantages (der Vorzug) of birth 
(die Geburt) and fortune (da® Gli). His merit is acknowl- 
edged (anerfennen) by all. He is thirty; his person agreeable ; 
he loves Emily, and even refuses the fortune (die Ausfteuer) 
which we should give her, stating his affection to be secured by 
her only (verlangt nur fie). | 

Count. But how comes it that you are not overjoyed at this 
(außer fid) vor Freude fein")? Iam very anxious (vor Begiers 
de brennen) to learn his name. 

Countess. You know him; he often comes here, and you 
like him exceedingly (febr). 

Count. Pray gratify (befriedigen) my curiosity. 

Countess. It is the Count of Moncalde ... . 

Count. The Count of Moncalde! a foreigner ; but he prob- 
ably ahrſcheinlich intends to settle (ſich niederlaffen*) in 

rance?... 

Countess. Alas! he has declared that he can promise no- 
thing (feine Verpflichtung eingehen*) on that score (die Hinficht) ; 
this is informing us (erflären) clearly (deutlich) enough, that he 
intends to return to his own country. 

Count. And you would nevertheless accept him for your 
daughter ? 

Countess. I have known him (Umgang mit Semandem baz 
ben*) for four years. I am thoroughly acquainted with his 
disposition (der Character). ‘There cannot be a more virtuous 
(tugendbaft) or estimable (ſchätzenswẽrth) man. He is very 
clever and agreeable (voll Geift und Annehmlifeit fein”), has 
much good feeling (gefithlvolf), is well informed (unterrichtet), 
and perfectly devoid of affectation (unaffectirt). He is a passion- 
ate admirer of talent (einen leidenfchaftlihen Gefdymad für Taz 
fente baben*) ; in short (mit einem Worte) he possesses every 
quality (die Eigenfchaft) that can answer my daughter’s happi- 
ness (glũcklich machen). How can reject him (fie thm verfas 
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gen)? Surely, my love (mein Freund), you do not think me so 
selfish (eine3 jolden Egoismus fähig balten*). 

Count (taking her hand) (fie bet ter Hand faffend). But 
can I consent to a sacrilice (da3 Opfer) that would make you for 
ever (auf immer) unhappy? Besides (Uecerdiedy I never could 
bring myself to part from Emily.—She is my daughter; moro 
than that even, her amiable disposition is your work. In Emi- 
ly I find your sense (der Geist) and your virtues. No, I cannot 
part.({id) trennen) from her. I am looking forward with so much 
delight (fic) eine fo füge Vorftellung von dem Vergnügen made) 
to her entrance into the world (jie in die Welt eingeführt zu fes 
ben)! Iam in much hopes of her shining in it (ihres guten Ers 
felgs Darin zu genießen). — How gratifying (wie theuer) to mo 
will be the praise (dai 2) bestowed (er:beilen) on her! — for 
Tam convinced (da td) Dad Bemug:fein babe), that to your caro 
of her (tie Sorgfalt) alone, my love, she will be indebted for 
whatever succes3 she may obtain. After having devoted (wits 
men) the best years of your lie to her education, can you now 
give her up, and see her torn from (extreig:.:* with dative) your 
arms and her country ; can you consent thus to lose in one mo. 
ment the fruit of (von) £f.een years of anxiety (Mit e und Ackeit)? 

Countess. I have laboured for her happiness, and (have) nct 
(sought) to educate (.ri.:gen*) a vic‘im to my own vani y. 
beseech you, consider (‘etenfen*) also the great and unhoped 
. for advantages of the match (tie Verbindung) now in agitition 
(welche man uns anbie:et). Think of the smallness (die Mittel⸗ 
mapigfeit) of her fortune. Ccnsider the excellence and amiable 
disposition, the high hirth and immense (unermeßlich) fortune of 
her future husband! —It is true, I shall be separated from 
Emily, but she will never forget me . . . this thought will bo 
my consolation, and without fear for her future life (iver tad 
Schickſal Emiliens berubigt), I shall be abie to bear any other 
trial (alle ertragen). 

Count. But will Emily herself be able to bring herself ta 
leave you? 

Countess. She has always been accustomed to obey the dic. 
_ tates of reason (die Vernunft vermag alles über fie). I am wil- 
ling to believe this will cost her some effort (tie Anftrengurg 
wid ihr fchwer fallen) ; but if she does not dislike (Qemandent 
nugfalle..*) the temper and person of Mr. de Moncalde, I can 
answer (auf fich nebmen*) for her comptiance (fie zu bewegen), 
however painful ({d,wicrig) the sacrii.ce (zu tieyem Ofer). In 
short I entreat (beſchwore) you to entrust entirely to (jid) ganz 
verlaffen* auf) me the care (wegen der Gorge) of her happiness. 
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Count. Well (Wohlan), since you wish it, I will give my 
consent, You have indeed, my dear, earned (erwerben*) for 
yourself a right (bas Redyt) to dispose of your daughter (über ihr 
Schickſal zu entfheiden), which I will not dispute (ftreitig machen). 
I know you will sacrifice (aufopfern) yourself for the sake of 
one so dear to you (für diefen fo theuern Gegenftand). —I fore- 
see (voraußfehen*) that I shall not have your fortitude (der Muth), 
but I admire, and can no longer withstand (widerftehen*) (your 
argument).—Still (Jedoch) think, what sorrow (mieviel Kummer) 
you are preparing for yourself ({id) bereiten) ; how shall I my- 
re your grief and my own, your tears and those of 

mily ? 

Countess. Do not fear (befitrdten) that I should cloud (beuns 
ruhigen) your life by useless (überflüffig) repinings (die Klage). 
How could I give myself up to sorrow when my greatest con- 
solation will be the hope of alleviating (mildern) your grief? 

Count. Ah, you alone are every thing tome! You know 
it well . . . . friendship, admiration, and gratitude are the ties 
(die Bande, plur.) that bind (feffeln) me to you. The influence 
(Die Herrfchaft) you have acquired (erlangen) over my mind 
(über mid)) is so thoroughly justified (redtfertigen) by your vir- 
tues, that far from denying (verläugnen), I glory in it (feinen 
Ruhm darin feßen, fie anzuerkennen). — It is to you I owe every 

ing: my reason, my sentiments (da8 Gefühl), my principles 
(der Grundfaß) and my happiness. In you I find the most ami- 
able as well as the most indulgent (nadfidtig) of friends, the 
wisest (meife) and most useful adviser (die nüßlidhfte Rathgebe⸗ 
rinn). Be then the arbiter of my children’s destiny (die Schieds⸗ 
richterinn über das Schickſal) as you are that of my own. But 
at any rate (wenigftend) let us attempt (alle8 verfuchen) to per- 
suade the Count of Moncalde to settle (fid) niederlaffen) in 
France. . . . He seemed so struck (gerührt) by your affection 
(ie Zärtlichfeit) for Emily, and to feel for you such sincere 
attachment (%Unbangfidfeit) that I cannot yet believe his inten- 
tion (die Abficht) to be to separate you from your child. I can- 
ret think his decision (der Entſchluß) unalterable (unveränder- 
ih). . 
Countess. No, do not let us flatter ourselves. He is a firm 
and decided character (fein — ift feft und entfdloffen). He has 
positively (beftimmt) told my sister that it would be: vain to at- 
tempt to exact from him a promise (ihm tie Be ingung vorzus 
fdjreiben) of residing in France. His resolution is irrevocably 
(unwiderruflich) taken to return to Portugal. 

Count. You grieve (betrüben) me . . . . But I repeat to 


you, the fate of Emily is in your hands. Whatever it may cost 
me, you shall be absolute mistress (die unumfchränfte Gebietes 
rinn) of it. I sball consent to whatever you decide on (befdlies 
fen*). Do you intend speaking to-day (nod) heute) (on the 
subject) to Emily ? 

Countess. After dinner . . . . But it is late; it is time to 
dress . . . . Ihave not yet seen my eons to-day; let us goand 
see them. 

Count. I wanted toconsult (um Rath fragen) you on (wegen) 
something connected with (angeben*) them. I am dissatisfied 
with their tutor (der Hofmeifter). Another has been proposed 
(vorfchlagen*) me, I should wish you to speak to him; I am told 
he speaks English perfectly ; I cannot judge myself of the latter. 

Countess. I will tell you if he really understands it well . . 

Count. How? .. . But you have never learnt English . . 

Countess. I beg your pardon. I have been studying jt for 
the last year, to be able to teach Henrietta, who had asked me 
to give her (Semanden um etwas erfuchen) an English master. 
In general ($m Durdfdynitt) masters teach so carelessly (mit fo 
vieler Nadhlafjigfeit) that, however excellent they may be, two 
years of their lessons (der Unterridt) are not worth three 
months (ta8 Vierteljahr) of those (von dem) given by a mother. 

Count. What a (wonderful) woman you are! .... Thus 
till your children’s education is completed, you will spend part 
of your life with masters. Half of it (Die eine Hälfte) youdevote 
(anwenden) to study (fic) zu unterrichten), and the other half in 
teaching what you have learnt . . . . Yet in spite of such nu- 
merous occupations, whilst you thus multiply (vervielfaltigen) 
your duties, you spare time to devote (widmen) to your friends 
and to the world (die Gefellihaft). How do you manage (¢ 
anfangen) ? . 

Countess. It is always possible to find time for the fulfilment 
of duties that are pleasing to us (die und theuer find). 

Count. You always surprise me (beftändig in Erftaunen fe: 
ben), Town... . Ah! if your children do not make you hap- 
py, what mother could ever expect from hers a reward of her 
affection! . . . . And our dear Emily may be for ever lost to 
you! . . . [cannot bear (ertragen”) the thought of it ! — Shall 
you see your sister again to-day? Shall you give her your an- 
swer for the Count of Moncalde ? 

Countess. He requested a prompt decision (eine ſchnelle und 
beftimmte) . . . . I shall accordingly give (ertbeilen) him the 
answer, since you allow it, as soon as I have questioned Emily 


on the subject (Emiliens Gefhmungen prüfen). 
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Count. Iam certain, Emily will refuse (außfchlagen”) him. 

Countess. I think as you do, but it is not enough (hinreichend 
fein*) that she has no aversion (abgeneigt fein”) to the Count of 
Moncalde, and that she feels (hegen) for him the esteem he so 
justly deserves... .. 

Count. Well, I see, we must submit (fid) entfchliegen*) to 
this sacrifice (die Aufopferung) . . . . Speak to your daughter 
ecco. Speak to her alone, I should never have courage to 
support (ausbalten*) such an interview (die Unterredung) - - - 
I feel I should only spoil all your work. 


248. DIALOGUE. 
EMILY. AGATHA. 


Agatha. I was looking for you... . But, dear Emily, 
what is the matter? 

Emily. Have you seen mamma (die Mutter) ? 

Agatha. No, she is gone out; she is gone to my aunt’s. 

Emily. And my father? 

Agatha. He has shut himself up (fid) einfchliegen*) in his 
study (das Kabinett) . . . . But surely, Emily, they are think. 
ing of your marriage (die Verhetrathung) ; I guess (errathen*) 
as much (e8) from your agitation (an Deiner Verwirrung). 

Emily. Ah, dearest sister, you little dream (nie wirft Du 
den Namen desjenigen errathen) who is my intended (dem man 
mid) beftimmt)! . . . . Agatha, dearest Agatha, how much 1 
pity you, if you love me as well as I love you! 

Agatha. Good heavens (Geredter Dimmel)! Explain 
(Erflären) yourself more clearly (deutlich). 

Emily. I am desived (Man befiehlt mir) to marry the 
Count of Moncalde, and he is to take (mit fic) führen) me to 
Portugal. 

Agatha. And you intend to ebey? . . . . Could you leave 
us? .. . . Is it possible my mother even should consent ? 

Emily. Alas! (Leider) dear Agatha, it is but too true. 

Agatha. No, I never can believe it . . . . it is impossible 
you ever can (Du Darfft nicht) obey. 

Emily. What are you saying? Do you think I should 
oppose my mother’s wishes (fann ich meiner Mutter widers 
ftehen) ? 

Agatha. But do you think she herself will ever consent to 
such a separation 7 


Emily. She only considers (in Getradjtung jiehen*) what 


„at 


she calls my interest (der Bortheil) ; she entirely forgets her. 
self. Alas! she also forgets that I could enjoy (geniegen*) no 
happiness she did not witness (deffen fie nicht Zeuge wäre) ! 

Agatha. Dear sister, refuse your consent (nicht einwiltige..)! 

Emily. Ihave given my word. 

Agatha. Retract (juritdnehbmen*) it... out of affection to 
my mother herself; your unfortunate obedience (der Gebor{am) 
would be (vorbereiten) a constant source of regret (die ewige 
Reue) to us all. 

Emily. Agatha, you do not know my mother’s fortitude. 
Her sensibility (Ihr gefühlonlled Herz), though mastered (geleis 
tet) by her superior mind (die überlegene Vernunfr), can, it is 
true, sometimes make her sufler, but will never be strong 
cnough to betray her even into showing a momentary weak. 
ness (nie wird es einen Augenblid Cdwade in ihr bervorbrins 

en) » « « . She is incapable (unfabiq) of ever regretti 
(bereiten) she has fulfilled a duty. fabs _S 

Agatha. Emily! dearest sister, if you go, I shall not sur-, 
vive (etwas überleben) such a misfortune ! 

Emily. Ah, if you love me, conceal (from) me the exces3 
(dad Uebermaß) of your grief. It can only unfit me for the 
task I have to perform (welder nur zu febr dazu geeignet ift, 
mid) mod) fchwächer zu machen) —Do not further rend (nicht 
vollends zerreißen*) a heart already torn by the conflict of (das 
ſchon fo getbeilt tft zwiſchen) duty, affection and reason. 

Agatha. Do not expect me to confirm (Did) zu befeiligen 
tn) this cruel resolution. I can only weep and lament my own 
hard fate. 

Emily. I hear some one ... . Dear Agatha, let us dry 


our eyes. 
249. 


On THE LIABILITY TO ERROR (Wie fehr man fid) irren Fann) 
OF OUR JUDGMENTS (in feinem Urthetle), OR THE INJURY 
(der Gdhaden) REPaiD (erfeßen). 


An English stage-coach (die Landkutſche), full of travellers 
(der Reijende), was proceeding (fabren*) to York. Conversa- 
tion fell on (Man fprad) viel ven) the highwaymen and robbers 
that infested (die man öfterd auf—antreffe) those parts (der 
Meg), and on the way of concealing one’s money. Each 
person had his secret, but no one thought (Seinem fiel e8 eir) 
of telling it (cffenbaren). One young lady (da8 SDiaddyen) only 
of eighteen, was less prudent than the regs (nicht fo flug fein*) 


«A. 
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Imagining, no doubt, (Ohne Iweifel in der Meinung) that she 
was thereby giving a proof (der Beweis) of her cleverness 
(der Verſtand), she said with great self-satisfaction (gan) offen, 
herzig) that she had a draft (der Wedyfelbrief) for two h 

pounds, which was (beftehen*) her whole fortune, but that the 
thieves would be very clever (liftig) if they thought of seeking 
for (wenn Ke—fuchen follten) this booty (der Raub) in her shoe, 
or rather (ja fogar) under the sole of her foot ; to find it they 
would be obliged to (e8 müßte ihnen nur einfallen) rob her of 

The coach was soon after (bald daranf) stopped (anbalten*) 
by a gang of thieves (die Räuberbande), who called upon (auf: 
fordern) the affrighted and trembling travellers to deliver up 
(bergeben*) their money. They accordingly all pulled out 
(berauSsiehen*) their purses, fully aware (fidy vorfteflen) that 
resistance (der Widerftand) would be perfectly useless, and 
might prove dangerous (oder gar ‚geräbrlih). The sum (thus 
produced) appearing too small to these gentlemen (of the road) 
they threatened (drohen) to search (durchſuchen) all the luggage 
(die Effecten), if a hundred pounds were not immediately given 
them. 

“You will easily (leicht) find double that sum (dad Doppels 
te), said an old gentleman from the corner of the coach (rief 
ihnen — binten aud dem Wagen zu), “if you examine (durch⸗ 
fuchen) the shoes and stockings of that lady.” The advice was 
very well taken (aufnehmen”), and the shoes and stockings being 
pulled off, the promised treasure (der verfündigte Schatz) was 
discovered (zeigt fih). The robbers humbly (boflid)) thanked 
the lady, paid (madjen) sundry compliments on the beauty of 
her foot, and without waiting for an answer, they made off with 
their prize, leaving the coach to proceed on its journey (weiter 
fabren*). Hardly were the robbers gone, when the consterna- 
tion (die Beftürzung) of the travellers was changed (fic) verwarts 
deln) into indignation (tie Wuth). Words could not express 
(fid) nicht mit Worten ausdrücken laffen*) the sorrow of the poor 
woman, nor the resentment (der 3orn) expressed by (empören) 
the whole party against the betrayer (ter Berrätber). 

The strongest, and even the most insulting epithets of disgust 
(Die unglimpflidften und befdimpfend(ten Beinamen) were lav- 
ished on him by all (fid) aus aller Munde hören laffen*), and 
many went even so far as to call him a rascal (der Böfewicht) 
and the accomplice of the thieves (der Räubergenog). To 
these marks (die Yeuferung) of the general indignation (des als 
gemeinen Ummillens) (his conduct had excited) was added (vers 
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binden*) the threat (die Drobung) of giving the informer (der 
Angeber) a sound beating, and of throwing him out of the window 
Gum Wagen hinaus), and of instituting legal proceedings against 
him (Jemanden gerichtlich befangen). In short (Kurz), all seemed 
to concur (fidy erfchöpfen) in forming schemes (der Entwurf) 
for taking exemplary vengeance on the offender (an dem Gtrafs 
baren eine auffallende Rade). The latter remained perfectly 
unmoved (fid) ganz ftill verbalten*), and only remarked once in 
extenuation (fid) mit der Aeuferung entfchuldigen), that a man 
could have nothing dearer to him than himself (Seter fei {id 
fetbft der Liebfte) ; and when the coach reached the end of its 
journey (ald man am Ziele der Reife war), he suddenly (unver: 
fehend) disappeared (verfchwinden*), before his fellow-travellers 
could accomplish (ind Werf fegen) any one (eine einzige) of 
heir intended measures (die beabfidtigten Maßregeln) against 


As to the unfortunate young lady, it is easy to imagine (jid) 
vorftellen) that she passed a sad and sleepless night (die Nadt 
böchft traurig und fchlafles zubringen*). To her joy and aston- 
ishment (da8 Erftaunen), she received the next day the follow- 
ing letter: _ 

“Madam,—You must yesterday have hated (verabfcheuen) 
as an informer the man who now sends you, besides the sum 
you then advanced him (vorfdyiegen*), an equal (gleich) sum, as 
interest thereof (al8 Zinſen darauf), and a trinket (dad Surwel) 
of at least the same value (der Werth) for your hair (zu Ihrem 
Haarſchmucke). I hope this will be sufficient (hinreichen) to si- 
lence (mildern) your grief, and I will now explain (fagen) in a 
few words what must appear mysterious in my conduct (den ge: 
beimen Grund meined Betragens). After having spent (fid auf: 
balten*) ten years in India ($ndien), where I amassed (zufam: 
menbringen*) a hundred thousand pounds, I was on my way 
home with letters on my bankers (der Wed)felbrief) to that 
amount (für die ganze Summe), when we were attacked (ange: 
fallen werden*) yesterday by the highwaymen. ll my savings 
(die reichlichen Erfparniffe) must have inevitably been sacrificed 
(c8 war gefdyeben um), had the shabbiness (tie Kargheit) of our 
fellow-travellers (der Reifegefabrte) exposed us to a search from 
(von Eeiten) these unprincipled spoilers (der Angreifer). Judge 
(Urtheilen) for yourself, ifthe idea of returning to India thorough- 
ly empty handed (mit völlig leeren Händen), could be support- 
able (erträglich) tome. Forgive me, if this consideration (die 
Betrachtung) led (vermögen*) me to betray your confidence 
(dad Zutrauen verrathen*) and to sacrifice (aufopfern) a small 
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(mäßig) sum, though not my own, to save my whole fortune. I 
am under the greatest obligation to you. I shall be happy to 
testify (Beweife geben von) my gratitude in any way in my 
power, and I request you to consider (redynen) these trifles (für 
nichts) as only the expressions (die geringen Jeichen) of my 
readiness (durch welche ich mich beeifere) to serve you.” 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 1. The German language hasten parts of speech: 
—The Article, Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Numeral, 
Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and 
Interjection. | 

Of these six are declinable ; namely, the Article, the 
Noun, the Adjective, the Numeral, the Pronoun, and 
the Verb. 

The remaining parts of speech are indeclinable and 
are called PArTIcLEs. 

The declinable parts of speech have two numbers, 
the Singular and the Plural. - 

To substantives, and to all the other declinable parts 
of speech, except the verb, belong three genders, Mas- 
culine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


§ 2. They have also four cases :— Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative, which in general cor- 
respond to those of the same name in the Classical 


Languages. 


Ist, The nominative is employed as the subject of a proposition, 
in answer to the question “who?” or “what?” e. g. Wer 
fommt? der Vater, die Mutter und das Kind kommen; who comes ? 
the father, the mother and the child are coming. 

2d, The genitive denotes the relation of origin, possession, mu- 
tual connection, and many others, which in English are expressed by 
the possessive case, or by the preposition of. It answers to the 
question “whose?’’ e. g. Weffen Haus ift dag? Es ijt des Könige; 
bes Kaufmanns ; whose house is this? It is the king’s; the mer- 
chant’s. 


3d, The dative ia the case of the remote object, from which any 
thing is taken, to or for which any thing is done. It answers to 
the question “to whom?” “for what?” e.g. Wem bringft Du 
das Bud? Dem Lehrer, dem Knaben ; for whom do you bring that. 
book? For the teacher; the boy. 


4th, The accusative indicates the immediate ohject of an active 
transitive verb, in answer to the question * whom?” or * what?” 


©. g. Was haft Du? Gine Feder; ein Meffer; what hast thou? A 
pen; a knife. 


ARTICLES. 


§ 3. An article is a word which serves to restrict 
or individualize the meaning of substantives. 

There are.in German as in English two articles ; 
the definite ber, die, bas, the ; and the indefinite cin, cine, 
ein, an or a. 

In German both articles are declined, i. e. they indi- 
cate by a change of termination the gender, the num- 


ber, and the case of the substantive to which they be- 
long. 


DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. der, Die, daß, the. Die, the. 


Gen. bed, der, de, ef the. ber, of the. 
Dat. dem, der, tem, tothe. den, to the. 


Acc. ben, die, Daß, the. die, the. 
DECLENSION OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. ein, eine, ein, a, an. 


Gen. cine’, eine, eine’, of a, an. 
Dar. einem, einer, einem, to a, an. 
Acc. einen, eine, ein, a, an. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


§ 4. Obs.1. The meaning of substantives without the 
article is expressed in the most general manner. The office 
of the article is to point out either definitely or indefinitely an 
individual of the genus or species denoted by the substantive ; 
©. g. der Mann, the man; eine Blume, a flower. 
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Obs. 2. Hence common nouns only, which under one term 
comprehend many individuals, can, strictly speaking, assume 
the article. The remaining classes of nouns must from the 
nature of their signification commonly reject it; viz: lst, 
proper names, which already contain the notion of individuali- 
ty; as, Goethe, Walter Scott, &c. ; 2d, abstract substantives 
and names of materials, the meaning of which is so general, 
that no individual is distinguished ; as, virtue, water, gold. 

Obs. 3. The article, however, is employed in various rela- 
tions before all classes of substantives, even more frequently 
in German than in English. 


ARTICLE BEFORE PROPER NAMES. 


§ 5. The article is used before proper names in the 
following instances :— 


Ist, When the name of a person assumes the signification of 
acommon noun. This is the case, when the same name is com- 
mon to several individuals ; as, die Stuart's, die Catene, the Stuarts, 
the Catos, or when it is employed to express some quality or 
characteristic ; as, er ift ein zweiter Plate, he is a second Plato; dev 
Cäfar unferer Zeit, the Ceesar of our age. 

2d, If the name of a person is preceded by an adjective; as, 
Der heilige Petrus, der große Friedrich, St. Peter, Frederick the Great. 

3d, When the name of an author is put instead of his works ; 
as, ich leſe Den Echakipeare, I am reading Shakspeare ; haben Gie 
de * eelfing ned) nidt? have you not yet purchased Lessing’s 
works 

4th, To denote familiarity or inferiority; as, ich mag's und 
will’s nicht glauben, daß mid) Der Mar verlaffen hat (Schiller), I cannot 
possibly believe that ‚riend) Max has deserted me; der Frit fell 
geſchwind fenımen, let Frederick (servant) make haste to come. In 
this connection the article may oflen be rendered into English by a 
possessive pronoun; e. g. wo ift Der Vater? where is your father ? 

ie Mutter tit auggegangen, my (our) mother has gone out. 

5th, To distinguish the gender of names of countries and places, 
such as are not of the neuter gender; as, die Schweiz, der Breise 

au ic 
6 6th, The article serves often simply to point out the case of the 
name ; as, der Feldzug Des Cyrus, the expedition of Cyrus; der Tod 
Des Socrates, the death of Socrates. 


ARTICLE BEFORE ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES AND NAMES OF 
MATERIALS. 


§ 6. Before abstract substantives and names of 
materials the article is employed, 


ist, To express the distinction of case, when the noun is of the 
feminine gender and therefore indeclinable in the singular (§ 30); 
e. g. der Tag der Rache ift gekommen, the day of vengeance is 
come; in Der Freiheit heil'gem Schuß, under the sacred protection 
of libersy i der Huͤlfe bebärken, to stand in need of help. 

2d, When their meaning is restricted to some particular in- 
stance; as, das Waffrr der Elbe, the waters of the Elbe; der 
Fleiß des Schuͤlers, the diligence of the scholar. 


ARTICLE BEFORE COMMON NOUNS. 


§ 7. Common nouns are usually connected either 
with the definite or indefinite article. Its omission, 
however, becomes necessary in the following cases :— 


Ist, When the common noun expresses some quality or condi- 
tion; as, er ift Kaufmann, König, Eoldat gewerden, he has become 
a merchant, king, a soldier. 

2d, In titles, superscriptions, &c., as in English; e. g. Decter 
Luther ; Here, Frau ‚Dietrih, Mr., Mrs. Dietrich ; deutfch = engliſches 
Wörterbuch, German-English Dictionary. 

3d, When the common noun, in connection with a preposition, 
eonstitutes an adverbial expression, or when several common nouns 
are united by a copulative eonjunction and form one complex no- 
tion; e. g. zu Kuße, Über Land, zu Schiffe reifen, to travel on foot, by 
land, by sea; Rob und Reiter fehnoben, und Kies und Funfen ſteben 
(Bürger), both horse and horseman were panting, and pebbles 
and sparks were flying; mit Gut und Blut, with property and 

e. 


4th, Common nouns in the plural, denoting several individuals 
in an indeterminate manner, and corresponding to the singular with 
the indefinite article ein, cine, ein, do not admit of thearticle; as, ich 
habe einen Brief erhalten, I have received a letter; plur. id habe 
Briefe erhalten, I have received letters. pferde find nüßliche Thiere, 
horses are useful animals. 

5th, The omission of the article often gives a partitive significa- 
tion to the substantive, especially, if it be the name of a material 
substance. In this case we supply the English some (the French 
du) ; © g. gib thm Brod, Mild, Wein, give him some bread, milk, 
wine, &c. 


IDIOMATIC USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


§ 8. Ina manner peculiar to the German, the definite ar- 
ticle is often put before a common noun, to indicate that the en- 
tire species is meant; e. g. ber Menſch ift fterblid), man (all 
men, every man) is mortal. So also before abstract substan- 
tives and names of materials, when their meaning is to be taken 
to its full extent; ©. g. und die Tugend, fie ift fein leerer 
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Schall, and virtue, it is no empty sound ; daé Eifen ift ein Mes 
tall, iron (all iron) is a metal. . 

The Germans employ the definite article also before the names 
of seasons, months, days, and in many other cases, where the 
English idiom does not admit of it; e. g. der Keng, der Somnter, 
der Abend, spring, summer, evening ; das Chriftenthum, christi- 
anity, die Ehe, matrimony, &c. 


THE ARTICLE IN SENTENCES. 


§ 9. When in the same proposition several substantives of 
the same gender and number follow each other, the article is 
expressed with the first only ; but if they differ in gender or in 
number, or are otherwise opposed to each other, it must be 
expressed with each; e. g. bie Verwandten und Freunde dies 
fed Manned find alle todt, the relations and friends of this man 
are all dead; der Vater, die Mutter und die Kinder find zu 
Haufe, the father, the mother and the children are at home. 

hen a substantive in the genitive case limits the meaning 
of another, the article is always omitted before the limited sub- 
stantive, if the genitive precedes it; e. g. meined Bruders 
Buch — das Bud meined Bruders, my brother’s book ; auf fets 
nes Lebens erftem Gange, on the first journey of his life. 

§ 10. If the definite article is preceded by one of the pre- 
positions an, auf, bei, durch, für, in, von, vor, über, zu, both are 
frequently contracted into one word. 

The following is a list of the principal contractions thus 
formed :— 


Am, instead of an dem, e.g. am Fenfter, at the window; 


ané, 6 an bag, “ ang Ufer, to the shore ; 

aufé, 6 auf dag, * aufs Feld, into the field; 

beim, “ bei Dem, * beim Lichte, near the light; 

durhs, “ durch das, * Durchs euer, through the fire ; 

fürs, “6 für das, * fürs Vaterland, for one’s country ; 

{m, 6s tn dem, * tm Haufe, in the house; 

ing, “ in dag,  * ins Waffer, into the water; 

vom, 66 von dem, vem Himmel, from (the) heaven ; 

vers, 6 ver dag, ** vers Angeficht, before the face ; 

hoerm, “ fiber dem, * überm Srdenteben, above this earth- 
y life ; 

fibers, 6 über Das, ** Übere Meer, over the sea; 

unterm, “ unter dem, “ unterm Baume, under the tree, 

gum, “ zudem, * zum Glüd, fortunately ; 


sur, “ gu der, “ zur Sreude, to the joy. 
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SUBSTANTIVES OR NOUNS. 


§11. A substantive or noun is the name of any 
person or thing. 

Substantives are divided into three principal clas- 
ses: Proper, Common, and Abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual person 
or object; as, Heinrich, Deutfchland, Henry, Germany. 

A common noun is a general term comprehending 
a plurality of individuals or parts, and applicable to 
each of them; e. g. Menfd), Baum, Pferd, man, tree, 
horse, &c. 

Among common nouns may also be included names of materials ; 
as, Gifen, iron; Milch, milk, and collective nouns, which are singu- 
lar in form, but plural in signification; as, Gelf, people ; Gebirge, 
range of mountains. 

An abstract noun is one which serves to denote 
either a quality, an activity, or mode of being, to which 
the mind attributes an independent existence; e. g. 
Freiheit, liberty ; Lauf, course; Gedächtniß, memory, &c. 

In German the initial of substantives and words 
used substantively is always a capital letter. 

We shall consider the substantive in a fourfold 
point of view ; namely, as to its Gender, its Number, 
its Inflection, and lastly its Government. 


IL GENDER. 


$ 12. The grammatical gender of names of per- 
sons and animals generally corresponds to their natu- 
ral sex, i. e. the names of all male beings, including 
that of the Divinity and other superior beings regard- 
ed as males, are masculine ; those of all females are 
feminine; e. g. der Mann, the man ; der Gott, God ; der 
Geift, the spirit ; die Göttinn, the goddess ; bie Mutter, 
the mother. 

Exceptions. Diminutives in hen and (cin; as, dag Mädchen, 
the maid ; das Männlein, the mannikin ; also, dag Weib, the woman, 
and certain compounds ; a8, die Mannsperfen, the male; das Weibs⸗ 
bild, Frauengimmer, the female, woman. 


Appellations, comprehending an entire species of living 
beings without reference to any distinction of sex, are some- 
times masculine, sometimes feminine, and sometimes neuter, 
e. g. der Menſch, man (homo); die Wachtel, the quail; das 
Wferd, the horse. 


§ 13. With respect to substantives in general, their 
gender, as far as it is reducible to rules, may be deter- 
mined either by their signification, or by their. termt- 
nalion. 

GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR 
BIGNIFICATION. 


I. Masculines. The name of winds, seasons, months, and 
days are masculine ; also the points of compass; as, der Nord, 
Cid, Oft, Weft, the north, south, east, west. 

II. Feminines. Most names of rivers are feminine; e. g. 
bie Themfe, Donau, Wefer, the Thames, Danube, Weser. Ex- 
cept der Rhein, Mam, Rhone, Wil 2c. 

§ 14. II. Neuters. To the neuter gender belong : 

Ist, The names of letters, bad A, B, € 2c. 

2d, All infinitives and other words, which properly are no 
substantives, but are used as such; e. g. das Sehen, Hören, 
the seeing, hearing; dad Gute, Schöne, the good, beautiful ; 
dad Wenn, das Aber, the if, the but. 

3d, Names of countries and places; as, Deutfhland, Franks 
reich, Leipzig, Freiburg, Germany, France, Leipzig, Freiburg. 

Except the following: dic Krimm, Crimea; die Laufig, Lusitania ; 
Die Mark, Mark; die Pfalz, Palatinate; die Schweiz, Switzerland ; 
all those ending in ei; as, die Türkei, Walachei 2., Turkey, Wala- 
chia; and all those compounded with au or gau; e. g. der Breis⸗ 
gau, die Wetterau zx. 

4th, Most collective nouns and names of materials; as, da8 
Wolf, the people ; Dieb, cattle; Fleifd), flesh; Haar, the hair. 

5th, Names of metals ; as, das Eifen, Gold, Silber, Zinn, the 
iron, gold, silver, tin. 

Except: der Kobalt, cobalt; die Platina, platina; der Stahl, steel ; 
ter Toinbad, tombac ; der Zink, zink. 


GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES DISTINGUISHED BY “THEIR 
TERMINATION. 


§ 15. L Mascuuives. To the masculine gender be- 
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lst, Primary derivatives* of one syllable; as, der Flug, Schlag, 
Spruch, auf, Flug, the flight, beat, sentence, course, river. 

2d, Most derivatives, both primary and secondary, terminating 
in el, er, en, ing, ling; e. g. der Gipfel, top; Sdnabel, 
beak; Kummer, sorrow; unger, hunger; Garten, garden ; 
Wagen, waggon; Haring, herring; Höfling, courtier; Günfts 
ling, favourite. 


To these there are many exceptions :— 


Exc. 1. Substantives, the gender of which is otherwise de- 
termined by their signification; e. g. die Mutter, mother; Teehter, 
daughter ; die Mofel, Oder (rivers); das Silber, silver; Meffing, 

rass. 

Exc. 2. Most names of animals in el, and many names of 
things are feminine, e. g. die Amiel, blackbird; Droſſel, thrush; 
Hunmel, bumble-bee; Madtel, quail; Achfel, shoulder; Budel, boss ; 
Eichel, acorn; Gobcl, fork; Nadel, needle; Echadtel, box ; Schindel, 
shingle; Zafel, table; Trommel, drum ; Wuryjel, root, &c. 


616. Fæc. 3. Words inet, of Latin origin, which formerly 
ended in la are feminine; as, die Termel, formula; Snfel (inzula), 
island, &c. ; but those which originally ended in Jum are neuter, 
e. g. das Erempel (exemplum), the example ; Gapitel, chapter; Oras 
fel (oraculum), oracle. So also, das Bündel, bundle; Mittel, means ; 
Siegel, seal, and others. 


Ezc. 4. The following in er are feminine :— 


Ader, vein. Kiefer, pine. 
Aufter, oyster. Klammwr, cramp. 
Blatter, blister. Klapper, clapper. 
Butter, butter. Leber, liver. 
Eifter, magpie. citer, ladder. 
Safer, fibre. Mafer, speck. 
Feder, pen. Matter, adder. 


Glitter, tinsel. 
Folter, torture. 
Halfter, halter. 


Kammer, chamber. 
Kelter, wine-press. 


Hitter, viper. 
Rüſter, elm. 
Schleuder, sling. 
Echulter, shoulder. 
Wimper, eye-lash. 


Exc. 5. The following in er are neuter :— 


Alter, age. 
Eiter, pus. 


* Substantives formed from primitive verbs by a simple change of the 
i Bruch, breach, from bres 
jieben, to march. Commonly they add no 
other termination to the root of the verb. But sometimes the 
condary derivatives are formed either from 
by means of certain affizes, 


radical vowel, are called 
den, to break ; 3ug, march, 


el, en, and also d, e, t, ft 
verbs, from adjectives, or from other nouns, 


derivalives ; as, 


Cuter, udder. 
Suder, load. 


such as ei, er, beit, Beit, ung, fdaft re. 


Wattcr, fodder. 
Catter, 

Gitter, } grate. 
RKlafter, fathom. 
Lager, couch. 
Lajter, vice. 
Leder, leather. 
Luder, carrion. 
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Meffer, knife. 
Mieter, bodice. 
Muſter, pattern. 
Peiſter, cushion. 
Ruder, oar. 

Ufer, bank. 
Wetter, weather. 
Wunder, wonder. 


Malter,a measure of com. Binwict, room. 


Exc. 6. Of those terminating ia en, the following are neuter=- 
Das Wecken, basin ; Kiffen, cushion; Lafen, sheet; Wappen, escutch- 


eon; Zeichen, sign. 
§ 17, 


U. Feminınes. To the feminine gender belong: 


Ist, All substantives having the termination inn (also writ- 


ten in), which affix is joined to masculine names of persons 
and animals, to form corresponding terms for females; e. g, 
Gott, Gstrinn; Lowe, Lowinn, lion, lioness; Held, Heldin, 


hero, heroine, &c. 


2d, Primary derivatives in de, ¢, t, ft; & g. die Schlange, 
snake ; Runde, knowledge ; -Bermunft, reason ; Runft, art. 


Exc. i. The followiag are masculine :— 


oft, vast. Mond, moon. 
Bedacht, reflection. Menat, month 
Betradht, consideration. eft, must. 

Dacht, wick. oft, rust. 

Dienft, service. Schacht, shaft (ia mimes). 
Draft, wire. Shaft, shaft. 
Dunit, vapour. Schuft, rascal. 
Durft, thirst. Geld, pay. 

Croft, earnestness. Stift, tag. 

Forſt, forest. Treſt, comfort. 
Froſt, frost. Verdacht, suspicion. 
Gifdt, yest. Verluſt, loss. 
Gewinnft, gain. Wanft, paunch. 
Hecht, pike. Wicht, wight. 
Herbft, autuma. Wuſt, filth. 

Mift, dung. Swift, dispute. 


Exc. 3. The following are neuter: — das Geſpenſt, spectre; Bes 
ficht, face; Haupt, head; Kind, child; Kleinod, jewel ; Licht, light; 


Stift, (eoclesiastical) fouadation. 


$ 18. 3d, Secondary derivatives, formed by the affixes ei, 
e, beit, Fett, ung, haft, ath, uth; as, die Heuchelei, 


hypocrisy ; 


Stärfe, strength; Kühnheit, boldness; Eitelfeit, 


vanity; eftung, fortress; Landfchaft, landscape; Heimath, 


home ; Armuth, ‘poverty 
17 
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Esceptions. Many of those in ¢ are masculine; as, der Sale, 
the hare; Rabe, crow; Käſe, cheese, &c., and some are neuter; 
as, Das Auge, the eye; Erbe, inhesitanee ; Ende, end, &c.—Zicrath, 
ermament, is masculine, and Petichaft, seal, is neuter. 


§19. III. Neuters. To the neuter gender belong :— 


Ist, All diminutives ending in den and fein; as, dad 
Bliimden, the floweret ; Gobndyen, little son; Büchlein, little 
book ; $raulein, young lady, mies. 

2d, Collective and frequentative substantives formed by the 
prefix ge; as, dad Gefinde, domesties; Getöje, noise; Ger 
ftirn, constellation; — das Gerede, talk; Gelaufe, frequent 
walking, &c. 

3d, Most secondary derivatives formed by the affixes fel, 
fal, thum, niß; as, dad Ueberblebfel, remainder; Rathfel, 
riddle ; Drangfal, distress ; Gdyicffal, fate; Ehriftenthum, chris- 
tianity’; Herjogthum, dukedom; Buͤndniß, alliance; Berbalte 
nif, relation. . 

Erc. 1. Of those in thum, three are masculine: — der Srre 


thum, error; Reichthum, riches; Wachsthum, growth. Of those in 
fal, Tribfal, affliction, is feminine ; Etöpfel, stopper, is masculine. 


Exc. 2. The following in nif are feminine :— 


Pedrdngnif, grievance. Erlaubniß, permission. 
Betrübniß, affliction. Fäulnif, putrefaction. 
Bekümmerniß, sorrow. Zinfternik, darkness. 
Beforgnif, apprehension.  Kenntnif, knowledge. 
Bewandnif, condition. Verdammniß, damnation. 


Einpfängniß, conception. Wildniß, wilderness. 
Erfparnif, savings. 


GENDER OF COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 20. Compound substantives generally adopt the gender 
of the second component, which contains the emphatic idea ; 
as, der Kirch h o f, the church-yard; das Rath haus, the town- 
hall; die Windmühle, the windmill. 


Exc. 1. Names of places are always neuter, though their prin- 
eipal component may be masculine or feminine; e. g. (dar) Frei⸗ 
burg (die Burg), Hamburg, Witten berg (Der Berg), &c. 

Exc. 2. A number of substantives compounded with dex 
Muth are feminine -— 


Anmuth, grace. Sanftmuth, meekness. 
Demuth, humility. Schwernuth, melancholy. 
Grofmuth, generosity. Wehmuth, sadness. 


Langmuth, forbearance. 
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Esc. 3. The following likewise deviate from the general rule: 
der Abſcheu (Die Scheu), abhorrence; dic Neunauge, lamprey ; the 
following compounds of Theil, part :—das Gegentheil, the reverse; 
Hintertheil, hind part; Verdertherl, fore part; also, Der Mittwoch, 
Wednesday, which, however, sometimes is Die Mittwoch. 


GENDER OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 21. Those foreign substantives which have preserved their 
original form, retain also the gender which they have in the lan- 
guage from which they are adopted; e. g. ber Doctor, Syndis 
cus; die Eyntarid, das Concilium. 

But those, whose form has become assimilated to German 
words, frequently assume another gender; e. g. der Altar 
(altare), the altar; der Körper (corpus), the body; der Ruin 
(ruina), the ruin; baé Confulat (consulatus), the consulship, &c. 


Some substantives have two genders, and are generally also em- 
ployed in different significations. The following list exhibits the 


ınost important of them :— 










, the volume; 
cr, the peasant ; 
d, the alliance ; 
, the choir; 


, the heir; 

it, the contents ; 
{, the hostage ; 

, the pagan ; 

de, the customer ; 
fh, man; 


‚rice; 
{d, the shield ; 
the lake ; 

Der Stift, the ; 
Der Theil, the i 
Der Sher, the fool; 

Der Verdienft, earnings ; 





ntnif, knowledge; 


das Band, the ribbon. 

das Bauer, the cage. 

dag Bund, the bundle. 

das Gher, the chorus. 

das Erfenntmiß, decision (judicial). 
das Erte, the inheritance. 

das Gebalt, the salary. 

die Geifrl, the whip. 

die Heide, the heath. 

die Kunde, knowledge. 

das Menfch, the wench. 

dag Reis, the twig. 

das Schild, sign (of a house). 
die See, the sea. 

das Stift, charitable foundation. 
dag Theil, the share. 

das Thor, the door. 

das Werdienft, the merit. 


YW. NUMBER. 


§ 22 In German, as in English, substantives have 
two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 

With respect to the termination of the singular no 
definite rules can be given. 





The nominative plural is formed from the nomina- 
tive singular according to one of the following Rules :— 


Rule I. The nominative plural frequently does not 
differ from the nominative singular by any additional 
letter or syllable, especially in masculine and neuter 
substantives ending el, er, en, and diminutives in 
den and fein. 


It is then either the same as the singular, or is distinguished 
from it by the modification of its radical vowel ;* e. g. der Ens 
gel, the angel, pl. die Engel; der Raifer, emperor, pl. die 
Kaifer ; das Fenfter, window, pl. die Fenfter ;—der Vater, fa- 
ther, pl. die Väter ; der Ofen, stove, pl. die Defen; der Brus 
der, brother, pl. die Brübder. 

There are only two feminine substantives belonging to this 
class: Mutter, mother; Tochter, daughter, pl. Mütter, Töch⸗ 
ter. The change of the radical vowel is restricted to mascu- 
line nouns ; of neuters, only Klofter, monastery, has Klöfter in 
the plural ;—but, das Waffer, water, pl. die Waffer; dad Mus 
Der, oar, pl. die Ruder. 


§ 23. Rule II. In all other cases the nominative 
plural is formed from the nominative singular by an- 
nexing one of the terminations e, er, et (n); e. g. der 
Freund, the friend, pl. die Freunde; der Knabe, the boy, 
pl. die Knaben ; das Buch, the book, pl. die Bücher. 


Obs. 1. The termination ¢ belongs chiefly to masculine substan- 
tives. It is, however, also added to feminines and neuters ; e. g. 
ter Tag, the day, pl. die Tages dee Kopf, the head, pl. die Köpfe 5 
die Kunft, art, pl. die Künfte ; das Wort, the word, pl. die Worte. 

Obs. 2. The termination er properly belongs to nouns of the 
neuter gender only. Masculines assume it only by way of excep- 
tion; e. g. das Bild, the picture, pl. die Bilder; das Kind, the 
child, pl. die Kinder ; der Geift, the spirit, pl. die Geifter. 

Obs. 3. The termination en (n) is assumed principally by femi- 
nines, also by masculines, and a few neuters ; e. g. die Schule, the 
school, pl. die Schulen ; die Nadel, the needle, pl. die Nadeln ; der 
Safe, the hare, pl. die Hafen ; das Ohr, the ear, pl. die Ohren. 


§ 24. Obs. 4. Substantives which form their plural in er 


* That part of the substantive which is never affected by the changes of in- 
flection is called its reoé. When it contains one of the vowels a, 0, 8, or the 


diphtho an, they are requently changed into &, 8, fi, du in the plureland are 
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always modify the vowels of the root (a, 0, u, au); and those, 
which form their plural in en, never modify it. With respect 
to plurals in e, the modification always takes place when the 
substantive is feminine, and usually too when it is masculine, 
but rarely when it is neuter. 


Rule III. Masculine and neuter nouns adopted from modern 
languages frequently form their plural in 8; as, Genie’s, Lords, 
Golo’s ; so also German words, the termination of which is not 
susceptible of inflection; as, die U's, die 28, die Papa’ 8. 


Rule IV. Nouns compounded with Mann usually take 
Leute instead of Männer (the regular pl. of Monn) in 
the plural; e. g. der Rauf mann, the merchant, pl. Kaufleute; 
der Hofmann, the courtier, pl. die Hofleute. 


§ 25. Common nouns alone are by their significa- 
tion entitled to a plural number. 

The following classes of substantives want the plu- 
ral :— 


ist, Proper names, except when they assume the signification 
of common nouns (§ 45) ; as, Karl, Friedrich, Rom. 

2d, Names of materials, except when different species of the 
same genus are to be denoted; as, das Eifen, Silber, Gold, 
iron, silver, gold ;—but die Erden, the earths (different kinds) ; 
die Dtineralwaffer, mineral waters. 

3d, Many collectives ; as, das Gefinde, the domestics; das 
Dieb, cattle, &c. . 

4th, All infinitives and neuter adjectives used substantively ; 
as, dad Weig, white (the colour); das Hägliche, the ugly; dad 
Einfommen, the income ; das Wilfen, knowledge. 

5th, Most abstract substantives, especially such as denote 
qualities, powers or affections of the mind, &c. ; as, der Fleiß, 
diligence ; die Jugend, youth; die Vernunft, reason ; die Furcht, 
fear. Sometimes, however, they become concrete, expressing 
different kinds of the same quality, &c., and then they are em- 
ployed in the plural ; as, Tugenden, virtues ; Schönheiten, beau- 
ties. 

§ 26. 6th, Substantives denoting number, measure, weight, 
when preceded by a numeral, are put in the singular, even 
though in other connections they may forma plural; as, gwet 
Fuß breit, two feet wide ; feh8 Pfund Butter, six pounds 
of butter ; ein Regiment von taufend Mann (not Männer, pl.), 
a regiment of thousand men. 





Exceptions. Feminine substantives in ¢, and such as express a 
measure of time; as, zwei Ellen (die Elle) Tuch, two ells of cloth; 
fünf Sabre lang, for five years; moreover, all names of coins; 
as, zwei Grofchen, zwölf Kreuzer, two groshes, twelve kreuzers,—are 
put in the plural as in English. 


§ 27. Some substantives are employed in the plur- 
al number only :-— 


Abnen, ancestors. Mafern, 

Aeltern, parents. Rotheln, measles. 

— alps. Molfen, whey. 

Beinfleider, ftern, Easter. 

Hofen, | trousers. Ding , Whitsuntide. 
Brieffchaften, papers. Ranfe, tricks. . 


Einfünfte, revenue. Gporteln, fees. 


Faften, Lent. Traber, husks. 

Ferien, vacation. Trümmer, ruins. 
Gefälle, rents. Truppen, troops. 
GliedDmagen, limbs. PWeibnachten, Christmas. 


Seitlaufte, junctures. 


Koften, expenses. 
Zinfen, interest of money. 


Leute, people. 


§ 28. There are a number of substantives which 
have two forms for the plural, partly as a simple dia- 
lectic variety, but most commonly with different sig- 
nifications :— 


a 


_ SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Der Band, the volume ; die Bande. 
Das Band, the ribbon ; die Bänder. 
Das Band, the bond ; die Bande. 
Die Bank, the bench ; die Banke. 
Die Banf, the bank; die Banken. 
Der Bauer, the peasant; die Bauern. 
Das Bauer, the cage ; bie Bauer. 

, ornen. 
Der Dorn, the thorn ; Dörner. 
Da’ Ding, the thing ; die Dinge. 
Das Ding, little creatures die Dinger. 
Das Geficht, the face ; die Geſichter. 
Das Geficht, the vision ; die Gefidte. 


Da8 Horn, the horn ; 


die Horner; but Horne, dif- 
ferent sorts of horn, 
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" Der Laden, the shutter ; die Laden. 
Der Laden, the shop ; die Laden. 
, . Orte. 
Der Ort, the place ; } Derter. 
Der Schild, the shield; _ die Schilde. 
Dad Schild, the sign ; die Schilder. 
Dad Stüd, the piece ; die Stüde. 
Das Stüd, the fragment; die Stitden. 
Der Thor, the fool ; die Thoren. 
Das Thor, the door; die Thore. 
Dad Wort, the word; die Werter ; but Worte, words, 


in connected discourse, 


IL INFLECTION. 


§ 29. For the purposes of declension we divide 
German substantives into two classes, which differ es- 
sentially intheir mode of inflection ; viz: Ist, Common 
and Abstract Nouns; 2d, Proper Names. 


DECLENSION OF COMMON AND ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


§ 30. Common and abstract nouns have two prin 
cipal forms of inflection, denominated the earlier and 
the later declensions. The characteristic distinction of 
each is the termination of its genitive singular, which 
in the earlier declension is 8 or e 8, and in the later 
noren. 

All feminine substantives are invariable in the sin- 
gular; hence their mode of declension is determined 
by the nominative plural. 

The nominative, genitive and accusative plural are 
always alike, and their difference is pointed out by 
the article only. 

The dative plural always assumes tn, unless its nom- 
inative already ends in that letter. 


EARLIER DECLENSION. 


§ 31. The earlier declension comprises nouns of all 
genders, and may be distinguished by the termination 


of its genitive singular, which (feminine nouns ex- 
cepted) is always ¢ or e 8. 
he nominative plural is either the same as the 

nominative singular, or it assumesone of the termina- 
tions e, er,enor &. 

In the plural the radical vowels a, 0, #, and the diph- 
thong au, are generally modified into 4, 6, &, du. 

Hence to inflect a word of this declension, not only 
the genitive singular, but also its nominative plural 
must be given; e. g. ber Bruder, the brother, gen. dee 
Bruders, nom. pl. die Brüder ; die Truck, fruit, nom. pl. 
die Früchte; das Kleid, the garment, gen. des Kleides, 
nom. pl. die Kleider. . 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE TERMINATIONS OF THE BARLIER 





DECLENSION. 
SIHRSULAR. PLURAL. 
L II. I. IV. 
Nom. | given. like the sing. | e. er. | en, i. 
Gen. | e8, 8 (end, ne). “ e. er. \en,n. 
Dar. |e,orlikethenom | — n. en. | ern. | en, n. 
Acc. !like the nom. like the nom. | e. er. len, n. 











43%. PARADIGMS. 


La. Der Gater, the father. 
SINGULAR. Piura. 
Nom. der Vater, the father; die Bater, the fathers. 
Gen. des Vaterd, of the father; der Väter, of the fathere. 
Dar. dem Vater, to the father ; den Vatern, to the fathers. 
Acc. den Vater, the father; die Väter, the fathers. 


I. b. Die Mutter, the mother. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. die Mutter, the mother; die Mütter, the mothers. 
GEN. der Mutter, ofthe mother ; der Mütter, of the mothers. 


Dar. der Diutter, tothe mother; den Müttern, to the mothers. 
Acc. die Diutter, the mother; die Mütter, the mothere, 





I. a. Der Baum, the tree. 
SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 


Nom. der Baum, the tree ; die Bäume, the trees. 
Grn. def Baumes, of the tree; der Baume, oftthe trees. 
Dat. dem Baume, to the tree; den Bäumen, to the trees. 


Aoc. ben Baum, the tree; die Baume, the trees. 
II. b. Die Hand, the hand. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. die Hand, the hand; die Hände, the hands. 
Gen. der Hand, of the hand; der Hände, of the hands. 
Dar. der Hand, to the hand; den Händen, to the hands. 
Acc. die Hand, the hand; die Hände, the hands. 


II. a. Dak Lied, the song. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. daé Lied, the song ; die Lieder, the songs. 
Gen. ded Liedes, of the song; der Lieder, of the songs. 
Dart. dem@iede, to the song; den Liedern, to the songs. 
Acc. das Lied, the song ; die Lieder, the songs. 


II. b. Der Geift, the spirit. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. der Geift, the spirit ; die Geifter, the spirits. 
GEN. des Geiftes, of the spirit; der Geifter, of the spirits. 
Dart. dem Geifte, to the spirit; den Geiftern, to the spirits. 
Acc. ben Geift, the spirit ; die Geifter, the spirits. 


IV.a. Der Strahl, the ray. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Non. der Strahl, the ray; die Strahlen, the rays. 


Gen. des Strables, ofthe ray; der Strahlen, of the rays. 
Dar. dem Strable, tothe ray; den Strahlen, to the rays. 


Acc. den Strahl, the ray; die Strahlen, the rays. 
IV. b. Dads Auge, the eye. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. da8 Auge, the eye ; die Augen, the eyes. 


Gen. ded Auges, of the eye; der Augen, of the eyes, 

Dar. dem Auge, to the eye; den Augen, to the eyes, 

Acc. da8 Auge, the eye ; die Augen, the eyes. 
r7? 





V. Der Name, the name. 
SINGULAR. Piurat. 


Nom. der Name, the name; die Namen, the names. 
Gun. des Namen’, of the name; der Namen, of the names. 
Dart. dem Namen,to thename; den Namen, to the names. 
Acc. den Ramen, the name ; die Namen, the names. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The laws of euphony alone can decide, whether the termi- 
nation of the genitive singular is to be 8 or e®, and whether 
the dative is to be like the nominative orto have e. Gener- 
ally, however, nouns ending in b, d,t, ft, ch, 9, £ 8, ich, p, 3 
form their genitive in e 8, and their dative in e; those ending 
in and, at, end, tht, tg, ing, ling, rid, fal thum 
have & in the genitive, and the dative like the nominative. 


§ 33. Like Water (I. a.) are inflected all masculine 
and neuter substantives terminating in el, er or en; 
diminutivesin den and lein; and neutersin e, which 
have the prefix ge; as, Gerede, Getofe, talk, noise, &c. 
Examples :— 


Der Apfel, apple ; das Fenfter, window ; 

der Entel, ndchild ; das Gewitter, thunderstorm ; 
der Vogel, bird ; der Degen, sword ; 

das Sicgel, seal ; der Garten, garden; 

der Adler, eagle ; der Wagen, waggon ; 

der Bruder, brother; das Been, basin; 

der Meifter, master; das Zeichen, signal. 
Mädchen, girl, maiden ; Büchlein, little book ; 
Beilchen, violet; Bluͤmlein, floweret. 


Mutter and Tochter, daughter, are the only feminine substantives 
which retain in the plural the termination of the nominative sin- 


gular. 


§ 34. Like ber Baum (II. a.) are inflected the follow- 
ing :— 

Ist, Masculines and neuters terminating in the prefixes and, 
at, icht, tg, ing, ling, rid); e. g. Heiland, saviour; Monat, 
month; Käfig, cage; Häuptling, chieftain, &c. 

2d, Many foreign substantives, such as, der Abt, Altar, Bis 
ſchof, Cardinal, Palaft; the abbot, alter, bishop, cardinal, pal- 


ace, &c. 
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3d, All substantives ending in the affixes nig and fal; 
as, Die Finfternig, darkness; Kenntnig, knowledge ; das Schick- 
fol, fate; Drangfal, calamity, dc. 


Like die Hand (TI. b.) are declined the following fem- 
inines :— . 
Angft, anguish. 
Ausflucht, evasion. 

Art, axe. 

Bank, bench. 
Braut, bride. 
Bruft, breast. \ 


Luft, air. 

Luft, delight. 

Macht, power. 
Magd, maid-servant. 
Maus, mouse. 
Nacht, night. 


Fauft, fist. Naht, seam. 
Frucht, fruit. Moth, distress. 
Gang, goose. Nuf, nut. 
Geſchwulſt, swelling. Gau, sow. 
Gruft, tomb. Sanur, string. 
Haut, skin. Stadt, city. 
Kluft, gulf. Wand, wall. 
Kraft, force, Wulſt, tumour. 
Kuh, cow. Wurft, sausage. 
Kunft, art. Zunft, guild. 


Laus, louse. 


To these are to be added the compounds of the.words Kunft and 
@auft, which are never employed separately; as, die 3ufanuncns 
—X the meeting; Einkünfte, pl., revenues; Zeitläufte, pl., junctures 

Remark. Masculines of this form generally modify the 
radical vowel in the plural; feminines always ; of neuters only 
the following three :—da8 Chor, the chorus; das Flog, the 
raf; dad Mohr, the reed; pl. Chore, Flöße, Röhre. 


§ 35. Substantives declined like das Lied (III.) are gen- 
erally of the neuter gender, and masculine only by 
way of exception. They always modify the vowel 
of the root. Examples :— | 


Amt, oflice. 
Buch, book. 


Lamm, lamb. 
MNeft, nest. 








Dorf, village. 
Geld, money. 
Grab, grave. 
Kraut, herb. 


Rad, wheel. 
Schloß, castle. 
Melk, nation. 
Weib, woman. 


So also all nouns ending in th ums; as, Reidhthum, riches ; Ger: 
zogthum, dukedom, and a few foreign words; as, Parlament, Regis 


ment, Spital. 


The masculines declined like Cie d are as follows :—Bibfes 
widt, villain; Dorn, thorn; Geift, spirit (ILL. b.); Gott, God ; 
Yeib, body; Mann, man (vir); Ort, place; Rand, border ; 
Vormund, guardian ; Wald, wood; Wurm, worm. 


§ 36. Substantives inflected like der Strahl (TV.) are 
of the masculine and neuter genders. They are but 
few in number and never modify the radical vowel in 
the plural. They are — 


1st, Names of persons terminating in or; as, Doctor, Pros 
feffor, Paftor, &c. Except: Caftor, Elertrophor, Matador, and 
also Meteor, which have their plural in e. 

2d, Foreign words which still have, or once had the Latin 
termination i um, as, Stud i um, pl. Studien, studies; Colle. 
gium, pl. Eollegien, lectures; Adverb, pl. Wdverbien, adverbs ; 
also those ending in tiv, as, Ereditiv, Gubftantiv, dc. ; those 
terminating in af or il have ien in the plural, as, Regal, pl. 
Regalien; Foffil, pl. Foffilien. 


3d, The following masculine substantives :-— 


Dorn, thorn. Sporn ’ spur. 
Forft, forest. Siachel, sting. 
Gevatter, god-father. Stiefel, boot. 


Lorbeer, laurel. Strauf, ostrich. 


Maſt, mast. Vetter, cousin. 
Nachbar, neighbour. Unterthan, subject. 
fau, peacock, Zierath, finery. 
et, ve. 


4th, To these may be added the following foreign 


masculines :— 


Gonful, consul. Prdfert, prefect. 
Ddmen, demon. Palm, psalm. 
Diamant, diamond. Rubin, ruby. 
Faſan, pheasant. Staat, state. 


Smpeft, impost. 
Muskel, muscle. 
Pantoffel, slipper. 


Ihren, throne. 
Zrartat, treaty. 


5th, The following neuter words :— 


Auge, eye. 
Bett, bed. 
Ende, end. 
Hemd, shirt. 


Inſect, insect. 
Pronem, pronoun. 
Statut, statute. 
Verb, verb. 


§ 37. Like Name (V.) are inflected the following 
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masculines :-—ber Budhftabe, letter ; Feld, rock ; Friede, 
peace; unfe, spark ; Gedanfe, thought ; Glaube, faith ; 
Haufe, heap; Came, seed; Schade, detriment; Wille, 
will. These substantives, however, frequently assume 
an n in the nominative; e. g. ber Funfen, Gedanfen, 
and then they follow the inflection of the first form 
(Bater). 

Remark. The word Herz, heart, has ené in the genitive, 
and retains the en in the dative singular and in all the cases 
of the plural, thus :-— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. das Herz, die Herzen, 
Gen. des Herzeng, der Herzen, 
Dar. dem Herzen, den Herzen, 
Acc. das Herz; Die Herzen. 


The word Schmerz, pain, has either en$ or ¢é in the genitive, 
and in the dative en ore. Nom. der Schmerz, Gen. des Schmerzens 
or Schmerzes, Dat. dem Echmerjen or Schmerze; Nom. pl. die 
Schmerzen. The word Schred, terror, is also irregular: Nom. der 
Schred or Schreden, Gen. des Schredens or Schreckes, Dat. dem 
ar or Sdreden, Acc. den Schhred or Schrecken; Nom. pl. die 

reden. . 


LATER DECLENSION. 


§ 38. Substantives of this declension are either 
masculine or feminine. 

Masculines form their genitive in n or en, and re- 
tain that termination in all the remaining cases sin- 
gular and plural. 

Feminines being indeclinable in the singular, as- 
sume the tt or en in the plural only. 

No nouns of this declension ever modify the radical 
vowels a, 0, u, or the diphthong au in the plural (§ 24). 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE TERMINATIONS OF THE LATER 


DECLENSION. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masculine. Mase. and Fen. 
Nom. given, | en, nt, 
Gen. en, n, | en, N, 
Dat. en, n, mn, 


Acc, | en, n. en, n. 
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§39. PARADIGMS. 


I. Der Graf, the count. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. der Graf, the count; | bie Grafen, the counts ; 
Gen. des Grafen, of the count; | ber Grafen, of the counts ; 
Dart. dem Grafen, to the count ; | den Grafen, to the counts; 
Acc. den Grafen, the count; | die Grafen, the counts. 


II. Der Erbe, the heir. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. der Erbe, the heir; | die Erben, the heirs ; 
Gen. ded Erben, of the heir; | der Erben, of the heirs ; 
Dar. dem Erben, to the heir; | den Erben, to the heirs ; 
Acc. den Erben, the heir; | die Erben, the heirs. 


Il. Die Frau, the woman. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Noa. die Frau, the woman; | die Frauen, the women ; 
Gen. der Frau, of the woman; | der Frauen, of the women ; 
Dar. der Frau, to the woman; | den Frauen, to the women ; 
Acc. die Frau, the woman; | die Frauen, the women. 


IV. Die Feder, the pen. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Non. die Feder, the pen; | die Federn, the pens ; 
Gen. der Feder, of the pen; | der Federn, of the pens; 
Dar. der Feder, to the pen; | den Federn, to the pens; 
Acc. die Feder, the pen; | die Federn, the pens. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. When the nominative singular ends in e, or in 
one of the unaccented affixes el, er, ar, the genitive and re- 
maining cases assume n only; as, der Lowe, the lion, gen. des 
Lowen; die Kanzel, the pulpit, pl. die Kanzeln; der Baus 
er, the farmer, gen. ded Bauern; otherwise en becomes ne- 
cessary ; ©. g. Der Held, the hero, gen. deé Helden; der Gefell, 
the companion, gen. bes Gefellen; der Poet, the poet, gen. des 
Poeten; die Frau, plur. die Frauen. 

Obs. 2. Feminind substantives were formerly declined in 
the singular number also; this practice, however, has been 
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retained only in certain adverbial expressions, in which the 
substantive is connected with a preposition; e. g. auf Erden, 
on earth; mit Freuden, with joy, joyfully; von Geiten ded 
Königs, from the part of the king; in Gnaden, graciously ; 
mit Ehren fterben, to die an honourable death ; zu Schanden 
werden, to be put to shame, &c. ; sometimes en seems to be 
annexed simply for the sake of euphony; as, feiner Frauen 
Vater, his wife’s father. 


§ 40. To this declension belong the following clas- 
ses of nouns :— \ . 

Ist, Masculines of one syllable ; as, Bär, bear; Fleck, spot; 
Fiirf prince; Graf, count; Held, hero; Herr (has Herrn in 

e gen. and dat. sing., but Herren in the plur.), master; 
Menfh, man; Narr, fool; Pfau, peacock; Prinz, prince ; 
Thor, simpleton. . 

2d, Masculines terminating in e unaccented ; e. g. 


Affe, the ape. Knappe, squire. 

Barde, bard. Nachkomme, descendant. 
Bürge, surety. Meffe, nephew. 

Drache, drayon. Pathe, sponsor, 

Falke, hawk. Riefe, giant. 

Gebilfe, assistant. Slave, slave. 

Göße, idol. Beuge, witness. 

Hirte, shepherd. 


3d, Names of nations, such as are not derived from 
the name of the country. They generally end also in 


e; eg. 


der Baier, the Bavarian. der Waure, the Moor. 

der Wöhme, the Bohemian. der Pele, the Pole. 

der Britte, the Britain. der Preufe, the Prussian. 
der Bulgar, the Bulgarian. der Ruffe, the Russian. 
der Dane, the Dane. der Sachſe, the Saxon. 

der Deutfche, the German. der Schwabe, the Swabian. 
der Kranzeje, the Frenchman. der Schwede, the Swede. 
der Grieche, the Greek. der Zartar, the Tartar. 

der Heffe, the Hessian. der Zürfe, the Turk. 

der Sude, the Jew. der Ungar, the Hungarian. 


$ 41. 4th, Masculine substantives of foreign origin, termi- 
nating in ant, ard, at, ent, tf, tft, et, it, ot, og, opb, 
pm 2.5 e. g. der Proteftant, Menard, Candidat, Pralat, Stus 
dent, Präfident, Katholif, Methodift, Chrift, Poet, Komet, Eres 
mit, Sefuit, Sdiot, Theclog, Philoleg, Philofoph, Aftrenom 2c. 

5th, All the feminine nouns in the language, except 
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those mentioned above (§ 33 and § 34). They are 
either monosyllables, as Bahn, path; Pflicht, duty, or 
polysyllables, chiefly ending in e, el, er, ath, ei, end, 
beit, inn, fchaft, ung. The following may serve as 
examples :— 


MONOSYLLABLES. 
Art, kind. Saat, seed. 
Burg, citadel. Schlacht, battle. 
Flur, plain. Spur, trace. 
Saad, chase. Shat, deed. 
Raft, burden. Zahl, number. 
Dual, torment. 

POLYBYLLABLES. 
Arbeit, labour. Natur, nature. 
Ente, duck. Ohnmacht, impotence. 
Kormel, formula. Poefie, poetry. 

» Gegend, region. meen, religion. 
Handlung, action. Schuͤffel, plate. 
Sungfer, maiden. Zaube, dove. 
Königinn, queen. Univerfität, university. 
Leidenfchaft, passion. Wahrheit, truth. 
Nachricht, news. Bunge, tongue. 


FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 42. 1st, With respect to substantives of foreign origin, we 
have already under each declension, noticed such as have ac- 
commodated their termination to the analogy of German words. 
There are some, however, which still appear in their original 
form unaltered ; as, der Dtedicus, the physician; der Cafus, the 
case ; das Factum, the fact; das Thema, thetheme, &c. These 
are cither indeclinable in the singular; as, der @lerus, the 
clergy, gen. des Clerus, dat. dem Glerué, &c., or they as- 
sume § in the genitive ; as, dad Factum, Individuum, the fact, 
individual, gen. des Factums, Individuums. 

2d, In the plural, foreign nouns either assume en (§ 36); 
as, Verbum, verb, pl. Verben; Studium, study, pl. Studien; 
or they retain in all cases the original termination of the nomi- 
native plural; as, Medici, Mufict, Cafus, Facta, Themata. 

3d, Masculine and neuter substantives, adopted from the 
French or English, generally take & in the genitive singular, 
and retain it in all the cases of the plural; der Lord, gen. ded 
Lords, pl. die Corts; der Chef, the chieftain, gen. bes Chefs, 
pl. die Chef; das Genie, the genius, gen. des Genie's, pl. die 
Genie's, &c. ($ 24. Rule III.) 


— — — 
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DECLENSION OF PROPER NOUNS. 


$ 43. Proper nouns are either names of Persons, or 
names of Countries and PLAces. 

Names of persons are declined either with or without 
the article. 

I. When preceded by either of the articles (ein order), 
names of persons are not varied in the singular, the 
different cases being sufficiently indicated by the in- 
flection of the article ; as, der Schiller, gen. des Chiller, 
dat. dem Schiller, acc. den Schiller; ein Ruther, gen. emes 
Luther, dat. einem Luther, acc. einen Luther. 


Exception. If the genitive of the name of a male limiting the 
meaning of another word is connected with an adjective, and placed 
before the governing word, it assumes the termination 6; as, Des gro- 
fen Rant ’é Werke, the works of the great Kant; des berihmten 
Dürer’s Gemälde, the paintings of the celebrated Dürer. 


$ 44. II. When not connected with the article, mas- 
culine names ending in 8, §, fch, r, 3, and feminines end- 
ing in e, form their genitive in ene; all other names, 
both masculine and feminine, including also diminu- 
tives in den, form their genitive in ’é simply; e. g. 
Mar, gen. Maxens; Voß, gen. Voß ens; Lowife, gen. 
Louifens; but Hermann, gen. Hermann’s; Garl, gen. 
Garl °8; Händchen (Jonny), gen. Hansdhen 8; Welheid, gen. 
Adelheid’ 8. 


Remark 1. In the dative and accusative singular it has been 
customary to annex the termination en. It is better, however, to 
leave those cases like the nominative, and to prefix the artiele, 
when ambiguity would otherwise arise; e. g. notn. effing, gen. 
Leffing’s, dat. (dem) Leffing (better than fefjingen), ace. (den) Leffing. 


Rem. 2. Names of Latin or Greek origin were formerly 
inflected after the manner of Latin nouns; e. g. nom. Paulus, 
gen. Pauli, dat. Paulo, acc. Paulum; Platonid Gefprache, 
Plato’s dialogues; Ciceronis Reden, Cicero’s orations, &c. 
Now, however, they follow the analogy of German nouns, and 
the ancient mode of inflection is only retained in a few expres- 
sions, as, Chriſti Geburt, &c.; ©. g. Plaro’8 Gefprähe; Ci⸗ 
cero’3 Reden; Phadrus’ Kabeln or die Fabeln des Poadrus, the 
fables of Phedrus ; der Reichthum des Eröfus, the wealth of 

rœsus. 
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PLURAL OF PROPER NAMES. 
§ 45. The plural of proper names is only employed when . 
_ the same name is common to several individuals; as, Die 
Schlegel, die Dermanne, persons of the name of Sdlegel, Her: 
mann; or when they are converted into common nouns 
(§ 5.); as, die Neutone unferer Zeit, the Newtons of our 
age, &c. 

Rules. The inflection of proper names in the plural 
number is not influenced by the article, and the radi- 
cal vowels (a, 0, u, au) are never modified. 

When the names are masculine, terminating in a, e, 
i,aLel,il,er,enor den, the plural remains unaltered. 

All other masculine names of German origin, and 
foreign names ending in a m, 0 tt, form their plural by 
adding e to the nom. sing.; but those ending in 0, add 
ne. Examples :— 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Setta, (die) Cotta. Adolph, (die) Adolphe. 
Sampe, „Campe. Hagedorn, „Bagedorne. 
Hannibal, „GHGannibal. Ovid, „Ouvide. 
Meier, „Meier. Melanchthon, „Melanchthone. 
Rs schen, ” R oͤschen. Cato, ” Catone. 


The dative plural always assumes the termination 
n, unless the nominative already ends in that letter ; 
as, den Luthern, Melandhthone n, &c., to the Luthers, 
Melanchthons, &c. 

Names of females invariably add en or nt in every 
case of the plural; as, §lora, pl. Flora’n, Luife, Luiſen, 
Hedwig, pl. Hedwiger. 


§ 46. PARADIGMS. 


MASCULINES. 

SINGULAR. - Prorat. 
Nom. Luther, Nom. (die) Luther, 
GERN. Luther's, Gen. der* Luther, 
Dart. (dem) Luther, Dar. (den) Luthern, 
Acc. (den) Luther; Acc. (die) Quther. 


® In the genitive plural the article is necessary to point out the case ($5. 6th.). 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Geibnig, Nom. (die) Leibnige, 
Gen. eibnigens, Gen. der Leibnige, 
Dar. (dem) Leibniß, Dar. (den) Leibnigen, 
Acc. (den) Leibnig ; Acc. (die) Leibnige. 

SINcULAR, PLVRAL. 
Nom. Hermann, | Nom. (die) Hermanne, 
Gen. Hermann's, Gen. der Hermanne, 
Dat. (dem) Hermann, Dat. (den) DHermannen, 
Acc. (den) Hermann; Acc. (die) Dermanne. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Göthe, | Nom. (die) Gotbe, 
Gen. Gotbhe’s, | Gen. der Gotbe, 
Dart. (dem) Göthe, ' Dar. (den) Gothen, 
Acc. (den) Göthe; | Acc. (die) Göthe. 

Femmes. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. (die) Bertha’n, 
Gen. der Bertha’n, 
Dar. (der) Bertha, Dar. (den) Bertha’n, 
Acc. (die) Bertha; Acc. (die) Bertha’n. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. Gertraud, Nom. (die) Gertrauden, 
Gen. Gertraud’s, Gen. der Gertrauden, 
Dar. (der) Gertraud, Dar. (den) Gertrauden, 


Nom. Bertha, 
Gren. Bertha’s, 








Acc. (die) Gertraud; | Acc. (die) Gertrauden. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. Luiſe, Nom. (die) Luifen, 

. Gen. Quifens, Gen. der Lnifen, 
Dar. (der) Luiſe, Dar. (den) Luiſen, 
Acc. (die) Luife; Acc. (die) Luiſen. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Gen. Suliend, Gen. der Sulten, 
Dat. (der) Sulie,- Dar. (den) Sulten, 


Nom. Sulie, Nom. (die) Zulien, 
Acc. (die) Sulie; | Acc. (die) Zulien. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. The termination ens of the genitive singular belongs 
articularly to feminine names ine. With respect to masculines 
in 8, §, ſch, x, 4 the practice of substituting ‘g, or a simple apostrophe, 
instead of eng, is becoming more frequent; e. g. &cibnis’s Philejophie, 
the philosophy of Leibnitz ; Merıg Retzſch's Umriſſe zu Schiller's Yied 
von der Glee, Retzsch’s Illustrations to Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 
§ 47. Obs. 2. Whena family name is preceded by one 
or more christian names, or common nouns without an article, 
the family name alone is inflected; e. g. Sobann Deinrid) 
Boffens (or simply Voß's) Ueberfepungen, John Henry 
Voss’s translations; König Friedrid’s Leben, the life of 
King Frederick. 
Obs. 3d, But if the article precedes, in connection with the 
word Herr, or a common noun designating some title or o 
the proper name is not inflected ; as, daé Haus des Herrn Mi is L- 
fer, the house of Mr. Maller; die Thaten des Kaiferd Carl 
des Fiinften, the exploits of the Emperor Charles V.; das Stands 
bild bes großen Dichterd Gothe, the statue of the great poet 
œtho. 


NAMES OF COUNTRIES AND PLACES. 


§ 48. 1. Names of countries, places, rivers, mountains, &c. 
which are of the masculine or feminine gender, are generally ac- 
companied by the article ($ 5), and declined like common nouns ; 
as, die Schweiz, gen. der Schweiz, dat. der Schweiz, acc. die 
Schweiz; der Breisgau, gen. des Breidgau’d, Sc. ; der Rhein, 
gen. ded Rheine, &c.; die Themfe, gen. der Themfe, dc. 

2. Neuter names of countries and places, not terminating 
in 8, 3 or x, have the sign 8 in the genitive and remain unal- 
tered in all the other cases; ©. g. Die Univerfitäten Deutſch⸗ 
lande, the Universities of Germany; Rußlands Adel, the no- 
bility of Russia ; er fommt von Berlin (dat.), he comes from 
Berlin , nad) Leipzig (acc.), to Leipzig, &c. 

3. Since names of places which end in 4, 3, x do not admit 
of an additional 8 in the genitive, for the sake of euphony, it is 
customary to put them in apposition with the genitive of some 
word like Gtabt, Dorf, Feftung (town, village, fort), or to 
prefix the preposition von; e. g. die Cinwobner der Stadt 
Paris (or von Paris) the inhabitants of the city of Paris ; die 
Lage von Mainz, the situation of Mentz. 
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IV. GOVERNMENT. 


. § 49. 1st, When a substantive is the-subject of a proposl. 
tion, it is always in the nominative case, and governs the verb 
in number and person. Wer reift? Der Vater, der Freund 
und die Söhne reifen. Who travel? The father, the friend, 
and the sons are travelling. 

2d, In the oblique cases, i. e. in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative, nouns are governed either by other nouns, or by 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions, dc. ; ©. g. die Mutter des 
Haufes, the mother of the house; der Strafe witrdig, 
worthy of punishment; einen Brief fdreiben, to write a 
letter; auf Dem Lande, in the country. We shall here 
only consider the relation which one substantive may sustain 
to another. 


§ 50. Substantives which stand in the relation of equality 
to each other, are put in the same case. They may be thus 
related :— 

Ist, When one is added to another, for the sake of explana- 
tion, or is put in apposition with it; e. g. Wilhelm Der Eros 
berer, William, the Conqueror; Sor fennet ibn, Den G hos 
pfer fühner Deere, ye know him, the creator of bold armies ; 
thm, meinem Wohlthater, to him, my benefactor. 

2d, When one constitutes the predicate to the other; as, 
fein Vater ift König geworden, his father has become king ; 
er ift mein Freund, he is my friend. 

: en one is compared with another; as, der Thurm ift 
bober ald der Baum, the tower is higher than the tree. 

4th, When several substantives constitute a compound sub. 
ject to one verb; e. g. Schönheit und Jugend treten in ihre 
volle Rechte wieder ein, Beauty and Youth are fully reinstated 
to their former rights. 


§ 51. 1st, A substantive which stands in the relation of 
cause, origin, possession, mutual connection, &c., to another, is 
ut in the genitive; e. g. der Gefang der Vögel, the sing- 

of birds; der Schöpferder Welt, the creator of the 
orld; dad Haus de8 Kaufmanns, the house of the mer- 
hant; die Schweiter Des Waters, the sister of the father. 

2d, The genitive is often employed adverbially to express 
the relation of time, locality or manner ; des Morgen’, des 
Mittags, des Abends, in the morning, at noon, in the evening; 
biefigen Ortes, of this place ; gute Muthes fein, to be of good 
cheer ; unverrichteter Sache, without accomplishing one’s pur- 
pose. 
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8d, A substantive which has a partitive signification is fol- 
lowed by a genitive of the whole ; ©. g. die Baume eined Gar⸗ 
tené, the trees of a garden; dad Dad) ded Hauſes, the roof of 
the house. 

Ath, If, however, the partitive substantive points out a num- 
ber, measure or weight, the name of the material numbered, 
measured, &c., is more frequently put in apposition with it 
than in the genitive; as, eine Wenge Kinder, a number of 
children ; mit fünf Duzend Eiern, with five dozen of eggs ; 
ein Paar Stiefel, a pair of boots. But when the thing 
measured has an adjective or other declinable word connected 
with it, the genitive is required; as, zwei Flaſchen foftliden 
Weines, two bottles of superior wine ; ein Pfund frifder 
Butter, a pound of fresh butter. 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 52. An adjective is a word which limits the 
meaning of substantives. 

Every adjective may generally be employed in two 
different relations, viz: 


Ist, The quality expressed by it may be conceived as inde- 
pendent of the subject, and be asserted of it by a formal act 
of judgment; as, das Haus ift grog, the house is large ; die 
Rofe tft roth, the rose is red. The adjective thus used is 
called predicative, and is never inflected in German. 

2d, The quality expressed by it may be so intimately con- 
nected with the substantive as to form one complex idea with 
it, and then the adjective is termed attributive ; as, dad große 
Haus, the large house; die rothe Rofe, the red rose. 


Remark. The predicative adjective stands usually after the 
verbs fcin, to be; werden, to become, and bleiben, to remain; 
sometimes also after certain transitive verbs; e. g. der Himmel war 
blau, the sky was blue; die Nacht wird dunkel, the night be- 
comes dark; das Kleid bleibt fauber, the dress remains clean; 
Elug machen, to make wise; grün färben, to die green, &c. 


§ 53. Some adjectives can only be employed in the 
predicative sense, as :— | 


abheld, disaffected ; brach, fallow ; 
angft, distressed, afraid ; eingedenf, remembering ; 
bereit, ready ; feind, hostile ; 
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gar, dons ; noth, needful ; 

gang und gebe, current; nug, useful ; 

gehaß, hating ; quer, diagonal, cross; 

getroft, of good cheer; quitt, free from ; 

gram, bearing a grudge ; theithaft, partaking of’; 
irre, stray ; unpaß. indisposed, ill; 
fund, known; vertuftig, losing. 

lid, sorry ; 


$ 54. Others again can only be used as attribu- 
tives :— 


ist, Those terminating in ern, en, and indicating the material 
of which anything is made; e. g. der {cderne Handfchuh, the leather 
glove ; das fridene palstud, the silk cravat ;—but, der Handſchuh iſt 
von Leder, der Ring ift von Gold, the glove is (made) of 
leather, the ring is (made) of gold. 

2d, All superlatives, ordinal numerals, and certain adjectives 
formed from adverbs of time and locality; e. g. der größte, der 
zweite, Der dritte 2, the tallest, the second, the third, &c. ; — dortig, 
heutig, hicfig, geftrig, morgend, from dert, there; heute, to-day; bier, 
in this place ; geftern, yesterday ; morgen, to-morrow. 

3d, Many derivatives ending in iſch and lid, including also 
adjective names of nations; as, diebifch, thievish ; nordifch, northern ; 
wörtlich, literal; anfdnglth, original; deutſch, German ; franzöfifch, 
French ; englifh, English, &c. 


We are to consider, Ist, the inflection, 2d, the comparison, 
and 3d, the use and government of adjectives. 


I. INFLECTION. 


$ 55. When an adjective is used in the attributive 
relation, certain terminations are added to it, indica- 
tive of the gender, the number, and the case of the sub- 
stantive to which it is united; e. g. guter Wein, good 
wine ; einer fchönen Blume, of a fair flower; das feine 
Buch, the small book. 

All attributive adjectives of every degree of com- 
parison are susceptible of three different modes of in- 


flection, denominated the first, second, and third declen- 
NONG, : 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE EXHIBITS THE TERMINATIONS OF THB 
THREE DECLENSIONS. 


SINGULAR. 
First Declension. Second Declension. Third Declension. 


aie 
Masc. | Fem. I Neut. || Masc. ı Fem. | Neut. 1 Masc. | Fem. | Neat. 


- Nos. ev e es e e e er e es 
Gen, eg,en| er feg,en]| en | en | en en | tn | en 
Dart. em} er Jem | emn |] om |] en mien | ow 
Acc, en e es en e e en e es 

PLVRAL 
For all genders. 
lst Wd 84d 
Decl. Decl. Decl. 


Acc. e en en 


Remark. The first declension of adjectives corresponds to the 
earlier declension of substantives, and presents the greatest varie 

of terminations; so also the second possesses the characteris- 
tics of the later declension of substantives (the en in the genitive 
and remaining cases). The third declension is composite, partake 
ing of the character of both. 





FIRST DECLENSION. 


§ 56. When an adjective is preceded by no other 
limiting word, or by one which ts indeclinable, it as» 
sumes the terminations of the definite article* in all 
its cases singular and plural, and is said to be inflected 
according to the first declension, thus :— | 


* With this difference, that in the nom. and singular 
jective has ¢6 instead of a8. n ace: neuter the ad. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Max. Fen. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. guter, gute,  guted, Nom. gute, good, 
gutes gutes . 
GEN. guten, guter, guten, Gen. guter, of good, 
Dar. gutem, guter, gutem, Dar. guten, to good, 
Acc. guten, gute, guted; Acc, gute, good. 
PARADIGMS. 
I. MascuLine. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. rother Wein, red wine, rothe Weine, 


hen Meines, of red wine, rother Weine, 
Dat. rotbem Weine, to red wine, rothen Weinen, 


Acc. rothen Wein, red wine ; rothe Weine. 


II. Fexinınz. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. fife Yrudt, sweet fruit, füße Früchte, 
Gen. füßer Frudt, of sweet fruit, füßer Früchte, 
Dar. füßer Frudt, to sweet fruit, fügen Früchten, 
Acc. füße Frudt, sweet fruit; füge Früchte. 
II. Nevter. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. gute® Geld, good money, | gute Gelder, 
Gen. een Geldes, of good money, | guter Gelder, 
Dar. gutem Gelde, to good money, | guten Geldern, 
Acc. guted Geld, good money; | gute Gelder. 


Obs. ist. The following are some of the indeclinable words 
which may precede the adjective without affecting its termination : 
etwas,some; genug, enough; allerlei, of various sorts; meht, 
more; viel, much; wenig, little; in the plural the numerals 
zwei, Drei, &c. e. g. genug rether Mein, enough red wine; als 
(erlei fife Frucht, a variety of sweet fruit; wenig gutes Brod, 
little good bread. 

Obs. 2d. We are to regard ¢¢ as the regular termination of the 
genitive singular masculine and neuter, though en most always 
takes ite place for the sake of euphany, when the noun itself has 
¢$ in the genitive; e. g. gut en Weines, kalten Waſſers, of cold wa- 
ter; baar en Geldes, of ready money. 


18 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 


857. An adjective belongs to the second declen- 
sion, when it is preceded ei-her by the definite article 
ter, Die, tas, by a demonstrative or relative pronoun, or 
an ind finile numeral. It then assumes the termination 
cin the nomina:ive singular for all genders, and in the 
accusitive singular feminine and neuter, and the ter- 
mination en in all the remaining cases singular and 
plural. 

The pronouns and indefinite numerals are :— 

Tieier, Tiefe, dieſes, this 3 

jener, jene, jones, that, yonder; 
derſetbe, dieſelbe, daſſelbe, the same; 
derjenige, diejenige, Cagjenige, that; 
weicher, welche, welches, who, which 5 
felcher, feldre, felches, such ; 


jeder, fete, jedes, 

jeglicher, jegliche, jeqliches, each. 

aller, alle, alles, all ; 

eintaer, einige, cinta’, ) , ome, several; 


etticher, etliche, etliches, 
mancher, manche, manchre, many a, &c. 


658. PARADIGMS. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nase. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
N. dex gute, Die gute, das gute, 4 die guten, the good, 
G. des guten, ter guten, ded guten, | Der guten, of the good, 
D. dem guten, der -guten, Dem gute, | den guten, to the good, 
A. den guten, die gute, Das gute; | tte guten, the good. 


I. Diefer weife Mann, this wise man. 


SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 
Nom. dieſer weiſe Mann, dieſe weiſen Dianner, 
GEN. dieſes weiſen Manes, | Mefer weiſen Manner, 
Dar. dieſem weiſen Manne, dieſen weiſen Mannern, 
Acc. dieſen weiſen Mann; dieſe weiſen Danner. 

II. Sere fhöne Blume, each fair flower. 

SINGULAR. PLuraL, 
Nom. jede fhöne Blume, welde fhonen Blumen? 
Gen. jeder ſchonen Blume, welder fhönen Blumen? — 
Dar. jeter fhinen Blume, welden fchönen Blumen? 


Aco. jede fhöne Blume; welde fchönen Blumen? 
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III. Sene8 grüne Feld, yonder green field. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Non. jenes grime Feld, jene grünen Felder, 
Gen. jened grünen Feldes, jener grünen Felder, 
Dar. jenem grünen Felde, jenen grünen Feldern, 
Acc. jene? grüne Feld ; jene grünen Felder. 


So decline: derfelbe rethe Wein, the same red wine; die beffere 
Frucht (pl. Früchte), the better fruit; welches neufte Kleid (pl. Kleider) 2 
which newest garment ? 

OBSERVATIONS,. 


Ist, According to the usage of many writers the adjective rejects 
the n in the nom. and acc. plural, when it is preceded by one of 
the words einige, some; etliche, mehre or mehrere, sevee 
ral; mande, viele, many; alle, all; as, alle fleißtge Schüler, all 
- diligent scholars ; vicle edle Menfchen, many noble men, &c. It is 
not necessary, however, to make this exception to the general rule. 

2d, When the definite article, being preceded by a preposition, 
coalesces with it into one word (§ 10), the inflection of the adjec- 
tive is not thereby altered; e. g. Durdégrane Feld, through the 
green field; im großen Haufe, in the great house. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


§ 59. An adjective is inflected according to the 
third declension, when it is preceded either by the in- 
nite article, by a personal or possessive pronoun, or by 
the singular of the indefinite numeral fein, no, none. 
It assumes the terminations of the first declension in 
the nominative singular of all genders (er, e, eé), and in 
the accusative singular feminine and neuter (e, ee) 
and the terminations of the second declension in all 
the remaining cases. 
The pronouns are: personal, id, du, er, fie, e8, wir, ihr, fie, 
I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they; possessive, mein, Dein, fein, 
unfer, euer, thr, my, thy, his, our, your, her (their). 


PARADIGMS. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. For all genders 


Nom. ein guter, eime gute, ein gute’, | feine guten, 
Gen. eines guten, einer guten, eine® guten, | feiner guten, 
Dar. einem guten, einer guten, einem guten, | feinen guten, 
Acc, einen guten, eine gute, ein guted; | feine guten. 
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I. Mein guter Bruder, my good brother. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. mein guter Bruder, meine guten Brüder, 
GEN. meines guten Bruders, meiner guten Brüder, 
Dar. meinem guten Bruder, meinen guten Brüdern, 
Acc. meinen guten Bruder; meine guten Brüder. 


II. bre jüngfte Schwefter, her youngest sister. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. ihre jüngfte Schwefter, ihre jüngften Gchweftern, 
GEN. ihrer jüngften Schweiter, | ihrer jüngften Schweftern, 
Dar. ihrer jüngften Schweſter, ihren jüngften Schweftern, 
Acc. ihre jüngfte Schwelter ; ihre jüngften Schweitern. 


II. Unfer großes Haus, our large house. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. unfer grofes Haug, unfre großen Häufer, 
Gen. unſres großen Haufes, unfrer großen Däufer, 
Dar. unferm großen Haufe, unfern großen Häufern, 
Acc. unfer große® Haus; unfre großen Haufer. 


So decline: fein fchönerer Tag (gen. Tages), no finer day; 
feine angenehme Reife (pl. Reifen), his pleasant journey ; dein 
gutes Kind (gen. Kindes, pl. Kinder), thy good child. 


Remark. The adjective is declined in the same manner when 
it follows one of the personal pronouns ich, 1; du, thou; mir, we; 
ihr (Sic), you; except in the genitive case, where the definite ar- 
ticle must be supplied; e. g. Ih arıner Wann, J poor man; gen. 
meiner, Des armen Mannes, of me, the poor man; dat. mir arz 
men Manne, to me poor man; acc. mich armen Mann, me poor man. 
So also, du gute Mutter, thou good mother; gen. deiner, der que 
ten Mutter, &c.; ihr guten Leute, you good people; dat. cud) guten 
Leuten ; acc. euch guten Leute, &c. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE THREE DECLENSIONS. 


6 60. Obs. 1st. When adjectives, terminating in el,er,en, are 
inflected, they frequently drop the e of those terminations for the 
sake-of euphony ; as, ein edler (instead of edDcler) Schn, a mag- 
nanimous son; der cone (for ebene) Weg, the smooth road ; die bit= 
tre (instead of bittere) Frucht, the bitter fruit. Sometimes this e is 
retained, and that of the syllable of inflection is rejected in its stead, 
especially in the dative case; as, ein heitrer Himmel, clear sky, gen. 
eines heitren Himmels, dat. einem heiteen (not beite ren or beitre Rn) 
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Himmel, &c.; den edeln, heitern Herzen, to the generous, cheerful 
hearts. 


Obs. 2d. The attributive adjective is frequently left 
uninflected like the predicative. This is the case :— 


Ist, When it is placed after its substantive, as the predicate of 
an abridged proposition; as, die Klippe, ſchroff und fteil, the cliff, 
rough and steep ; die Blide, frei und feffellos ergehen fid in uns 
gemeinen Räumen (Schiller), the eyes, free and unshackled, roam 
through the ıneasureless abyss of space. 

2d, In poetry and conversational German, the ¢¢ is often dropped 
in the acc. neut. sing. of the first and third declensions ; as, gut (for 
gutes) ‘Brod, good bread ; alt Gijen, old iron; cin uralt Wort, an 
ancient saying, &c. 

3d, When the adjective is used adverbially, to limit the meaning 
of another adjective; as, ein ganz neues Haus, a house entirely 
new; die unerwartet frohe Nachricht, intelligence cheering 
yond expectation ; ein neu eingebundenes Bud, a newly bound 

oo e 

If in these cases the adjective is inflected, the sense is entirely al- 
tered :—cin ganzeg, neues Haus, an entire, new house; Die unerwartete, 
frohe Nachricht, the unexpected, cheering intelligence ; ein neues, eins 
gebundenes Buch, a new book, bound. 


§ 61. Obs. 3d. If a substantive in the genitive limits the mean- 
ing of another substantive, and is placed before it, so that the lat- 
ter loses its article (§ 9), the adjective connected with the latter 
substantive must be inflected according to the first declension ; e. g. 
feines Gaters jtingiter Sebhn, instead of: der jüngfte Sohn feines 
Waters, his father’s youngest son; unfres Haufes groß er Säule, in- 
‘Stead of: Der größten Säule unferes Haufes, to the greatest pillar 
of our house. 


Obs. 4th. When two or more adjectives are con- 
nected with the same substantive, they all follow the 
same rules of inflection :— 


I. Guter, rother, lautrer Wein, good, red, pure wine. 


Nom. guter, ether, (autrer Wein, 
gutes, rothes, autres } . 
Gen. guten, rothen, lautren Meines, 
Dar. gutem, rethem, lautern Weine, 
Acc. guten, rethen, lautern Wein. 


Il. Die reife, fhöne, gute Frucht, the ripe, fair, good fruit. 


Now. die reife, fehöne, gute Frucht, 
Gen. der reifen, fchönen, guten Frucht, 2. 
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III. Unfer (Snes, grünes Gras, our fine, green grass. 


Nom. unfer fchönc, grünes Gras, 
Gen. unfres fhönen, grünen Graſes, ze. 


With respect to case I, however, usage is not decidediy estab- 
lished, as the last adjective frequently follows the inflection of the 
ist declension in the nom. sing. and plur. only, and that of the 
2d declension in all the remaining cases: warme, frifche Milch, warm, 
fresh milk, gen. and dat. warmer, frifch en Mild; gute, weißes Bred, 
white bread, gen. gutes, weißen BWrodes, dat. gutem, weißen 
Brode, pl. gute, weiße Brode, gen. guter weißen Brede, ır. 


II. COMPARISON. 


$ 62. In German, as in English, there are two 
modes of comparing adjectives, called the terminational 
and the compound comparisons. 

The former makes the comparative and superlative 
by adding certain terminations to the simple form of 
the positive ; the latter by prefixing to it the adverbs 
of comparison: mehr, more; am meiften or hi & ft, 
most. 


‚Rule I. The terminational comparative is formed by ad- 

er, and the terminational superlative by adding ft or e ft 

to the root of the positive ; e. g. frob, comp. froh er, superl. fros 

be ft, glad, glader, gladest ; reich, reich er, reid) ft, rich, richer, 

richest 5 fhön, ſchön er, fhön ft, beautiful, more beautiful, most 
autiful. 


Rule II. Adjectives, containing the vowels a, 0, u, gener- 
ally modify them in the comparative and superlative degrees ; 
e. g. alt, alter, alteft, old, older, oldest; groß, größer, größt, 
great, greater, greatest. 


§ 63. The vowels of the root, however, are not 
modified in the following instances :— 


Ist, In all participles which have become susceptible of com- 
parison, by assuming the signification of adjectives; as, rafend, 
mad ; „ftagent, decisive ; verfchlagen, cunning ; verwerfen, abandoned, 

P- ra(end, comp. rafend er, superl. rafend ft. 

“Si: A adjectives containing the diphthong au; as, rauh, 
rough, comp. rauher, superl. raubeft; so: grau, grey; taub, deaf ; 
faut, loud, &e. 

3d, Derivative adjectives terminating in el, er, en, e, or in one 
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of the affixes far, fam, Haft, ig, icht, lid ꝛc., e. g. dunkel, dark; 
treden, dry ; hoger, slender; furchttar, formidable; rat! fam, advisae 
ble; terbatt, malicicus; wallig, Wecdy 3 steficht, grass-like; thun⸗ 
lich, feasible, &c. 

Ath, In the following : 


aß, pale; flar, clear ; fanft, gentle ; 
bunt, variegated ; knarr, tight; fatt, satisfied ; 
fall, fallow ; lahm, lame; fdvlayy, slack ; 
fotich, false ; les, locse ; fchtanf, slender 3 
fret, joyful ; matt, wearied ; flarr, numb; 
gerade, Straight; meric, brittle ; ſtolz, proud ; 
geſund, healthy ; nact, naked; firoff, stiff; 
Glatt, smooth ; yatt, flat; ſtunnn, dumb; 
beit, hollow; ylumy, clumsy 5 tell, mad ; 
belt, kind; teh, raw; rell, full ; 
fol, bald ; tund, round; zahm, tame. 


fary, stingy ; 

664. When the adjective ends either ind, t, ft, &,f, [ or 3, 
the ce before the ji cf the superlatives becomes essential for the 
sake of euphony. In all other cases it is ecımmenly rejected ; e. 
g: merſch, brittle, superl. meiſch eft: fel, proud, superl. ftets cit 2. ¢ 

ut, (lar, clear, superl. flarit; tarfcr, valiant, superl. tapfee ft; 
ſchuſdig, culpable, superl. ſchutdig im. 

Polysyliables terminating in ct, ¢r or en, generally reject 
the ¢ of this termination in the comparative, but recume it again in 
the superlative; e. g. del, comp. ctlev (instead of edeler), superl. 
edelitz better, cheerful,comp. bettrer, superl. heiter ſt; ergeben, dee 
voted, comp. crgcbucr, superl. crgcbe n ft. 


§ 65. Comparatives and superlatives are inflected 
like positive adjectives; thus:— 


1. Better wine, 9. fairer flower, 3. greener field. 
N. beſſer er Mein, fhönere Blume, gruͤner e* Feld, 
G. beſſer en Weines, ſchoͤner er Blume, grüner en Feldes we 


So: ter beite Wein, the best wine, gen. tes teten Weines ar, Me 
ſchönſte Blume, gen. der fhönften Blume rs. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 
§ 66. The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison :— 


Posrr. Comp. Super. 

gut, beffer, beft, good, better, best; 
bed), tober, todft, high, higher, highest ; 
nabe, naber, nachjt, near, nearer, nearest; 


viel, mehr, ehe, much, more, mest. 


~ 
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Also the adverbs :— 


gern, lieber, am liebften, gladly, more gladly, most gladly, 
(wenig), minder, am mindeften, little, less, least. 


$ 67. There are a number of adjectives, derived from ad- 
verbs of place, which under a comparative form have a posi- 
tive signification, and hence their comparative is wanting :— 


Posrr. Surert. 

Der, Die, Das äußere, Außerfie, outer, extreme, uttermost; 
w ow bintere, binterjte, hind, hindermost; 

nn a 7 innere, innerfte, inner, innermost ; 

nn m» mittlere, mittelfte, middle, middlemost ; 

» nn niedere, niederfte, lower, lowermost; 

nn m obere, oberfte, upper, uppermost ; 

ip ow ow untere, wunterfte, under, undermost; 

w nn vordere, vorderfte, fore, foremost. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

§ 68. Adverbs of manner, the form of which is generally 
the same with that of adjectives, are likewise susceptible of 
comparison; as, geſchwind, geſchwind er, fihon, fhoner, swiftly, 
more swiftly, beautifully, more beautifully. They express the 
superlative, however, by prefixing to it am (a contraction for 
-an dem, § 10); as, am gefchwindften, am fünften, most 
swiftly, most beautifully. 


But when no comparison, but ‘simply eminence is to be denoted 
by the superlative, auf, a contraction of the preposition auf with 
the accusative of the article (das), is prefixed, or zum, a contraction 
of the preposition ju with the dative of the article (dem) ; e.g. aufs 
frenndiichfte, zum fchönften, most kindly, most beautifully; er empfing 
. mid aufs höflichfte, he received me most courteously. The ad- 
verbial superlative of eminence, which is also called the absolute 
superlative, may likewise be expressed by the simple form of that 
degree, or by the termination ens; as, gfitigft, most kindly ; in= 
nigit, most cordially ; höchſtens, at the most; langſtens, at the longest. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


669. Obs. 1. The plural of the comparative mehr, more, is 
mehre or mehrere, which is used as an indefinite numeral in 
the sense of the English several. 

Obs. 2. The two numerals, der erfte, the first, der [egte, the last, 
though superlatives in sense, give rise to new comparatives, der 
erfteve and der legtere, which correspond to the English the 
former—the latter. 

Obs. 3. The cumpound comparative becomes necessary whem 
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two adjectives, denoting qualities of different degrees, are predic 
cated of the same person or thing; e. g. cr ift mehr falt ale warm, 
he is rather cold than warm; du bift mehr gelchtt als Eug, thou 
art more learned than prudent. 

Obs. 4. The compound superlative becomes necessary when 
the indefinite article precedes; e. g. ein hdd ft graufamer Menſch, 
a most cruel man; cine §é ch ft gefährliche Reife, a most dangerous 
journey. 

Obs. 5. There are a number of particles (adverbs) which are 
frequently placed before adjectives of every degree of comparison 
to render their meaning intensive. They are :—Ist, With the posi- 
tive, Guferft, extremely; höchſt, highly; febr, very, &c. 2d, 
With the comparative, viel, much; weittor bet weitem, by far; 
noch, yet, &c. 3d, With the superlative, bei weitem, by far; 
and the prefix aller; e.g. ſehr [hön, very pretty; weit größer, 
by far greater; alle rfchönft, most beautiful of all. 

Obs. 6. In comparisons, al$ corresponds to the English than, 
and wie to the English as; e. g. Sie find älter alé id, you are 
older than I; er ijt fo groß wie fein Water, he is as tall as his 
ather. 


II. USE AND GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 70. 1. Adjectives of every degree of comparison may 
be employed substantively ; but they even then retain the in- 
flection of adjectives ; e. g. der Weife, the wise (man), sage; 
ein Weifer, a sage; die Schöne, the fair woman ; dads Erbas 
bene, the sublime. 

2. ‘With respect to adjectives which are used substantively 
in the neuter gender, it is necessary to distinguish :— 


- 1st, Those which assume no termination, and which designate 
either some abstract quality, or some material named after that 
quality; e. g. das Recht, justice; er fpricht ein reines Deut (ch, 
he speaks pure German; das Bet weit, white lead; Berliner 
Blau, Prussian blue, &c. These are inflected like substantives 
of the earlier declension, and are used in the singular only; as, 
Das Blau, des Blaus &c. 

2d, Those which assume the terminations of the attributive adjec- 
tive and are inflected like it; e. g. das Gute, the good (2d deel.) ; 
etwas Gutes, something good (Ist decl.); das Grüne, the green; 
ein Ganzes, a whole. 


$ 71. With respect to their signification, adjective, are di- 
vided into two classes, viz: Ist, such as make complete sense 
of themselves without the addition of any other word; as, gut, 
good; groß, great, &c. 2d, Those which of themselves can- 
not express an entire idea, but require the addition ‘of some 

1 a 
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complemental notion; as, be wu ft, conscious of; [o 8, free 
from, &c. The former may be termed absolute, the latter re- 
lative. 

The complement of a relative adjective may either be the 
oblique case ($ 49. 2d.) of a substantive (including all words used 
as such), or a verb in the infinilive with ju. 


⸗ 


ADJECTIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


$ 72. Adjectives signifying possibility, duty, necessity, easi- 
ness, difficulty, and the like, are followed by an infinitive with 
gu; as, ed ift mir nicht möglich gu geben, it is not possible 
for me togo; erift genötbigt gu arbeiten, he is obliged 
to work ;' bereit gu fämpfen, ready to contend. In this connec- 
tion the infinitive, though active in form, is often passive in signi- 
fication ; leicht zu machen, easy to be done; ſchwer zu glauben, 
hard to be believed, &c. 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING THE OBLIQUE CASES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


§ 73. When relative adjectives are followed by a 
substantive, it is put either in the genitive, the dative, 
or the accusative. 


I. The adjectives governing the genitive are :-— 


bedürftig, in want of; Eundig, acquainted with ; 
befliffen, diligent in ; mächtig, master of; 
befugt, authorized ; müde, tired of; 

benéthigt, in need of; fhuldig, guilty of; 
bewufit, conscious of; thei(haft, partaker of; 
eingedenf, remembering ; verdächtig, suspected of; 
fähig, capable of; verluftig, losing ; 

froh, happy in; voll, full of; 

„gewärtig, in expectation of; würdig, worthy of. 


gewiß, certain of; 


Examples. Einer Sprache mächtig fein, to be master of a lan- 
guage; eines Verbrechens [huldig, guilty of a crime; der Strafe 
würdig, worthy of punishment. 


§ 74. II. The adjectives which govern the dative, 


case are -— 


_ Ist, Such as are derived from verbs which goverm the dative; 
aa, geherfam, obedient to; dienfttar, bound in service to; vırbuns 
den, obliged to, &o. 


2d. The following :— 


ähnfich, resembling-; 
anaeıneflen, suited to; 
anyenchm, agreeable ; 
anſiößig, offensive ; 
befannt, known ; 
bequem, convenient 3 
bewutt, known 3 
dienlich, serviceable ; 
eigen, own; 

fremd, strange ; 


felt, kind ; 

lajtie, troublesome ; 
licb, dear, agreeable ; 
nachtheilig, hurtful ; 
nahr, near 5 

nügfich, useful ; 
fchattich, injurious ; 
fcultig, indebted ; 
treu, true, faithful 5 
Überlegen, superior ; 


unvergeflich, ever memorable to; 
rerdächtig, suspected by; 
verdertlich, destructive to 5 
wıbatt, odious to 5 

rerivantt, related ; 

vertheitbaft, advantagecus ; 
witriy, loathsome ; 

willfennwn, Welcome ; 

gugcthan, addicted to. 


freunttich, friendly ; 
gegenwartig, present to; 
arlaufin, fluent ; 

geinal, suited to 5 
geneigt, inclined ; 
geiveyen, kind ; 
gewachien, equal to; 
gleich, like ; 

anadig, gracious ; 
hrilfjun, salutary ; 


“ 


Examples: ter Sehn it feinen Vater ähnlich, the son resembles 
his fathers vr iit feinem Berufe nicht Jewachſen, he is not equal to 
his calling; es iſt ihm heitſam, itis salutary to hin; wie viel bin 
ih Xhnen jhuldiy? how muchdo lowe you? cr yt mir verhaßt, 
he is odious to me, &c. 

III. Adjectives denoting the measure, weight, or worth of a 
thing; also age or duration of tine, govern the accusative; 
as, zwölf Pfund jchwer, twelve pounds in weight; einen Kinger 
breit, of the breadth of a finger; cincn Thaler werth, worth a 
crown; cr it zehn Jahr alt, he is ten years old; fünf Jahre lang, 
for five years, &c. 


NUMERALS. 


§ 75. Numerals are either dzjinite or indefinite; as, 
bier, gc hu, four, ten; viel, alle, many, all. 

Definite numerals are divided into two classes : — 
Cardinal and Ordinal. 


Cardinal numerals are such as express simply the number 
of persons or things in answer to the question “how many?” 
drei, three; vicrjig, forty. 

Ordinal numerals designate the rank of a person or thing in 
a series ; as, der erite, the first; Der zwolfte, the twelfth. 
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Ordinals are formed from cardinals by annexing the termi- 
nation (te, when the cardinal ends in g,. and the termmation 
te in all other cases; as, der zwanjigfte, vierte, the twen- 
tieth, fourth. 


Exceptions. The ordinal of ein, one, is irregular: der er fte 
(instead of der cinte), the first. Instead of der zweite, the 
second, it was formerly customary to say der andere, 


$ 76. The following is a list of cardinal and ordinal 
numerals:— 


CARDINAL. ORDINAIL. 

1. ‘ein, eins, one; der, Dic, Dag erfte, the first. 

2. zei, two; „nn ymeite, * second. 

3. drei, three; „nn bdeitte, * third. - 

4. vier, four; » nn Miete, “ fourth. 

5. fünf, five; „on fünfte, “ fifth. 

6. fechs, six; „nn fecbfte, ' sixth. 

7. fieben, seven ; n wn a fiebente, * Beventh. 

8. adht, eight; „nn ade, * eighth. 

9. neun, nine ; vn nm Neunte, * ninth. 

10. zehn, en; „nn ‚ehnte, “ tenth. 

11. eff, eleven; „on fe,  eleventh. 
12. zwölf, twelve, &e. nn m POO fte, * twelfth, de. 
13. dreizehn ; » nn dreischnte 

14. vierzehn ; „ nn Vierschnte 

15. fünfzehn ; vn nn fünfiehnte, 

16. ſechzehn; » mn fecbjehnte. 

17. fiebenzehn or fiebzehn ; nw nn fiebenzehnte or ficbsehnte. 
18. achtzehn ; „ nn Actzehnte. 

19. neunjehn ; nun neunzehnte, 

20. zwanzig; „nn zwaniigfte 

21. ein und zwanzig ; wo nu ein und zwanzigſte. 
22. zwei und zwanzig, 2. „nn oc und zwanzigfie, ec. 
30. dreißig ; „nn dreipßigſte. 

31. ein und dreißig, 2c. w wo ow &nund dreißigfte zc. 
40. vierzig ; » mn vierzigfte, 

50. fünfsig; „m fünfiigite. 

60. fechsig ; „nn fechsigite. 
70. fiebenzig or fiebzig ; » ww ov ficbengigite or flebzigfte. 
80. achtzig ; nn achtzigfte, 

90. neunzig 5 „nn Neungtafte. 
100. hundert; „ wo a  bundertite 
101. hundert und eins; » vo n bundert und erfte. 
102. hundert und zwei ; » oo  bundert und zweite. 
103. hundert und drei, 2. » o ow bundert und dritteze. 
200. zweihundert; „ wo oeihundertfte. 


300. dreihundert; nn m Veeihunbertie 
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CARDINAI. ORDINAL. 
400. vierhundert ; der, di¢, das vierhundertite. 
500. fünfhundert ; „ wo o  fdnfhundertite. 
600. fechébhundert ; nw wo oo fedsbundertite. 
700. fiebenhundert ; „ oo oo fiebenhundertfte. 
800. adthundert ; » ow wo OMthundertite. 
900. ncunbundert ; „nn neunhundertiſte. 


1000. taufend ; nw w ow taufendste. 
2000. zmweitaufend. 
3000. dreitaufend. 

100,000. bunderttaufend. 

1,000,000. eine Million. 

2,000,000. zwei Millionen. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


§ 77. Obs. 1. When ein stands in connection with other 
numerals, it is indeclinable; as, ein und vierjig, forty one, 
ein taufend adjthundert fünf und vierzig, 1845. In other ca- 
ses it is always inflected. This may be done in four different 
ways :— 


ist, If the numeral ein, either alone or with an adjective, limits 
the meaning of a substantive, and is not preceded by any other de- 
clinable word, it follows the inflection of the indefinite article ein, 
eine, ein, and differs from it only by a greater stress of accentua- 
tion; e. g. ein (guter) Mann, one (good) man; eine (gute) Frau, 
one (good) woman; ein (gutes) Kind, one (good) child. 
2d, When it stands entirely alone, either in an absolute sense or 
relating to soıne substantive understood, it is inflected like an ad- 
jective of the first declension—iner, eine, eines, &c.; ©. g. 
‘aud niht Einer war da, not one even was there; Einen ven ung 
"wird das Lees treffen, the lot will fall on one of us; cine meiner 
Schweſtern, one of my sisters, &c. 
3d, But if st is preceded either by the definite article der, die, das, 
or any other word having the characteristic terminations of the ar- 
ticle (§ 57), it is declined like an adjective of the second declen- 
sion; e. g. der eine Mann, die eine Frau, das eine Kind, the 
one man, one woman, one child, &c. 
4th, The numeral ein follows, finally, the inflection of the third 
declension of adjectives, when it is preceded by a possessive pronoun, 
mein, dein, fein, &c.; e. g. mein einer Bruder, my one hro- 
ther; feine eine Gchwefter, his one sister; Cuer eines Pferd, your 
one horse, &c. 


§ 78. Obs. 2. The numerals zwei anddrei are in- 
flected only when they are not preceded by the article or some 
other deolinable word ; thus — 





Nom. ori, drei; 
GEN. zweier, dreier; 
Dart. zweien, dreien; 
‚ Acc. zwei, drei. 
Examples: aus zweier eter dreier Zeugen Mund, from the 


‚mouth of two or three witnesses ; fuge es dh jenen drei (not 
Dreien) Freunden, pray tell those three friends. 


Obs. 3. The remaining cardinal numerals are indeclinable, 
except that they assume en in the dative case, when they are 
used substaniively; e. g. mit Sedhfen fabren, to ride in a 
coach with six (horses); auf allen Bieren friehen, to crawl 
on hand and foot. But, mit ſeché ‘Mann, with six men; mit 
vier Söhnen, with four sons, 


* Obs. 4. Instead of zwei, bei de, both, is frequently used, and 
in inflected like an adjective in the plural: nom. beide, gen. & cis 
Der, &c.3 Die Heiden, gen. der beiden, &e.; feine beiden, 
n. feiner beiden, &c.; © g. fine beiden Bräter find Erant, 
oth his brothers are sick ; die beiden Freunde waren da, both friends 
were there. The neuter singular, beides, refers to two different 
things, but is never applied to persons. It corresponds to the Eng- 
lish: both the one and the other; as, haben Gie Bred oder Wein? 
Sch hate beides. Have you bread or wine? I have both the one 
and the other. 


§ 79. Obs. 5. Most cardinal numerals are adjectives, 
which, however, like all other adjectives, may be used substan- 
tively. The words Hundert and Taufend are employed 
as collective nouns of the neuter gender, and are inflected as 
such: nom. das Hundert, gen. ded Hunderts, pl. die Hunderte; 
e.g. zu Hunderten, by hundreds; gu Tauferden, by 
thousands. Eine Million is a noun of the feminine gen- 
der, and occurs only in connection with an article. 

Obs. 6. When numerals serve simply to denote cyphers, 
or the abstract notion of number, they are substantives of the 
feminine gender, the word Jahl being understood; as, die 
(Zahl) Drei, the number three; tie VBierzig, the number 
forty. 

Obs. 7. By means of the affixes er and ling, masculine sub- 
stantives of various significations are formed from cardinal num- 
bers; e. g. ein Dreier, cin Gechfer, coins of three and six 
kreuzers; ein Achtziger,a man of eighty; 3wet und zwanzi⸗ 
ger, wine grown in 1822; Zwilling, twin; Drilling, triplet. 


Obs. 8. Ordinal numerals are regularly declined after the 
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aner of adjectives. When used substantively, their initial 
ster must be a capital, if a person is referred to; as, die 
tften werden die Legten fein, the first shall be last. 


$ 80. To the preceding classes of numerals may be added 
the following compounds, formed partly from cardinals, partly 
from ordinals, and partly from indefinite numerals :— 


I. COMPOUNDS FORMED FROM CARDINAL AND INDEFINITE 
j NUMERALS. 


1st, Distributives ; formed by prefixing the adverb je; 
je fieben, by seven; je zehn, ten at a time, or as in > 
lish, gwet und zwei, two and two. 

2d, Iteratives; formed by adding the substantive Mal, 
time, einmal, once; fünfmal, five times; jededmal, each 
time ; vielmal, many times, &c. Sometimes Mal is separat- 
ed and declined like a substantive; as, ein Mal, once; zu 
zehn Malen, ten times. This is always the case when it is 
preceded by an ordinal: daß erfte, zweite Mal, the first, second 
time. 

3d, Multiplicatives ; formed by annexing the affix fa dj, or 
the obsolete faltig, fold; e. g. einfach, zweifad, zehnfach, 
simple, twofold, tenfold ; viel fad, manyfold; bundertfals 
tig, an hundredfold, &c. 

4th, Variatives; which are indeclinable, and formed 
by ‘adding the obsolete substantive lei (meaning kind, ~ 
manner), and inserting er for the sake of euphony ; as, eis 
nerlei, of one kind, all the same; dreierlei, of three 
kinds; manderlei, vielerlei, of various, of many ki &c. 


as, 
ng- 


I. COMPOUND NUMERALS FORMED FROM ORDINALS. 


§ 81. Ist, Dimidiatives ; indeclinable adjectives formed by 
annexing bal b, half, to the ordinal; as, Drittebalb, two 
and a half (literally third-half, meaning two whole and one half 
of a third); finftebalb, four and a half, &c. Instead of 
sweitebalb, anderthalb is used, from the obsolete word der 
andere, the second (§ 75. Exc.). 

2d, Ordinal adverbs in en’; as, erftens, gweitten 8, 
zehntens, firstly, secondly, tenthl , &e. 

3d, Partitives ; masculine substantives formed by means of 
the affix tel (from Theil, part); e. g. der Drittel, Biers 
tel, Zebntel, Hundertftel, the third, fourth, tenth, hun- 
dredth part. 
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INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 
§ 82. The indefinite numerals are as follows :-— 


alle, all; nichts, nothing ; 
— complete, einige, some, 
ſaͤmmtli entire ; etliche , 
ganz, all, ‘whole ; manche, many; 
jeder, viel, much, many ; 
aa jr: een 

a td ? 
fein, no, no one; ‘etwaé, some, a little. 


‘OBSERVATIONS. ’ 


Obs. 1. The indefinite numerals serve either to express num. 
ber, as, einige, etliche, mande, jeder or jeglider; ar 
quantity, as, etwa®, ganz; or both, as, all, gefammt, eis 
niges, einige, fein, viel, mehr, wenig, genug. 

Obs. 2. Those which may indicate quantity and number 
both, are generally inflected only when they imply nusnber ; 
e. g. viele Menfchen, many men; einige Federn, several 
pens; but viel Wein, much wine; mehr Brod, more bread. 


§ 83. INDEFINITE NUMERALS DENOTING NUMBER ONLY. 


Ist, Jeder, jede, jedes (of which jeglicher and jedweder are 
antiquated forms), is disjunctive, corresponding to the English 
each, every ; e. g. jeder Stand hat feine Beſchwerden, every condi- 
tion has its troubles. It is inflected like adjectives, and ie often 
preeeded by the article ein; as, ein jeder, eine jede, ein 
yedes. 

2d, Ciniger, einige, einiges, some, a few, when applied 
to number, is used in the plural only, and is synonymous with 
etliche, In the singular, however, it has reference to quantity ; 
as, einiges Mehl, some flour; einige Zeit, some time. 

3d, Mander, manche, manches, in the singular, answers 
to the English many a; as, mancher alte Freund, many an old 
friend; mande eBfttiche Gabe, many a precious gift. In the 
plural it is to be rendered by many. 


§ 84. INDEFINITE NUMERALS IMPLYING QUANTITY ONLY. 


lat, Etwas, some, is indeclinable, and usually connected with 
collective nouns or names of materials; e. g. etwas Geld, some 
money ; etwas friſches Waſſer, some fresh water. When, asa 
sübstantive, it corresponds to something, it is an indefinite pronoun 


($ 99). 
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2d, Ganj indicates the completeness of an object and is opposed 
to half, part, &c.; der, die, dag Ganze, the entire, whole; eingans 
zes Sabr,a whole year. Itis inflected like adjectives; but before 
neuter names of places and countries it is always indeclinable ; as, 
ganz Amerifa, Londen, all America, London. ; 


§ 85. INDEFINITE NUMERALS IMPLYING NUMBER AND 
QUANTITY BOTH. 


Ist, Aller, alle, alles, all, in the plural implies number, and 
in the singular quantity; e.g. aller Wein, all the wine; alle 
Mich, alf the milk ; and often without any termination (§ 81, 
Obs. 2.) ; all diefeer Wein, all this wine; all dag Brod, all the 
bread ; alle die Mahler, die fieben (Schiller), all the electors, seven 
in number. Its signification does not admit of its being preceded 
by the article, and hence its inflection is not affected when another 
word, declined like the article, precedes; e. g. weldes alles 
(not alle, § 57), all which; bei Diefem allem, in all this, &c. 

The neuter singular sometimes designates number in the most inde- 
finite manner; e. g. alles rennet, rettet, flüchtet, all are running, sa- 


ving, rescuing. hen the English all is equivalent to the whole, 
it is rendered by th 


e German ganz; as, all the hour, all the day, 
Die ganze Etunde, den ganzen Bag, 


2d, Kein, Eeine, Fein, no, none, is declined like the indefinite 
article cin, cine, ein, when it stands in connection with a substan- 
tive ; and like an adjective of the first declension, feiner, feine, 
feines, when the substantive is not expressed ; as, fein Menfch, 
no man; haft Du ein Bud? Ich habe feines; hast thoua book? I 
have none; er hat feine Freunde, he has no friends. 


3d, Sämmtlicher, fämmtlihe, fämmtlidhes, der ge⸗ 
fammte, Die gefammte, das gefammte, are nearly synony- 
mous with all, all, entire, the complete. They are regularly de- 
clined like adjectivos; as, feine fänmtlihen Werke, his complete 
works ; Deine fämmtlichen (gefammten) Freunde, all thy friends. 


4th, VBieland went g, when they imply guantity, or number con- 
sidered as a mass, are invariable (§ 82. Obs. 2). Biel Bred, viel Geld, 
much bread, much money; viel Menkben, a large mass of men. 
But if they refer to a numéer of individuals or things regarded as 
distinct, they follow the inflection of adjectives: vieler, viele, 
vieles, weniger, wenige, weniges, &c.; ©. g. es Finnen fid 
nur Wenige regieren, but few can govern themselves ; ich effe richt 
viele Frucht, 1 do not eat many hinds of fruit. When an article 
or pronoun precedes, viel and wenig must be inflected, even if they 
refer to quantity; e. g. die vielen Worte, the many words; fein 
weniges Geld, his little money, &c. 

5th, The comparativesmehr, more, and weniger, less, are not 
generally inflected, except mehrere, the plural of mehr, when it 
assumes the signification of several (§ 69). 


§ 86. OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF NUMERALS. 


Obs. 1. If numerals stand in connection with substantives 
which express a definite number, measure, or weight, the Ger- 
man idiom’ requires the substantive to be put into the singular 
($ 26) ; as, zwölf Pfund, twelve pounds; zwei Stir d, two 

leces. 

P Obs. 2. Numerals which denote a part of a greater num- 
ber or multitude of objects, are followed by a genitive of the 
whole, or by the dative with the preposition a u 8, from among ; 
unter, among; von, of; e.g. drei feiner Kinder, three 
of his children; der erfte von meinen Freunden, the first 
of my friends; Viele unter ihnen, many among them. 

Obs. 3. When the genitive of the whole is a personal pro- 
noun, it always precedes the numeral; as, ed find unfer 
zwanzig, there are twenty of us; ed werden ihrer nicht 
viele fem, there will not be many of them. 

-Obs. 4. Whena definite number is to be stated approzt- 
mately, or with uncertainty, the adverbs and prepositions em- 
proves in German for that purpose are: etwa, something 

ike; ungefabr, about; beinahe, faft, almost; faum, 
scarcely; gegen, bei, an Die, nearly, about; e. g. das 
Pferd it ungefähr hundert Thaler werth, the horse is worth 
about a hundred crowns ; er ift beinabe or an die fünfzig 
Jahr alt. he is nearly fifty years of age. 


Obs. 5. The word bis (till, to) is used when a number can be 
stated only as fluctuating between two given numbers; as, pier 
bie fünftaufend Mann, from four to five thousand men; zwanzig 
bis dreißig Thaler, about twenty or thirty crowns, 

Obs. 6. The English upward is rendered by und etlide or 
und einige; as, das Haus it neunzig und etliche Zub hech, 
the house is upward of ninety feet high, or in conversational Ger- 
man often, etliche neunzig. 

Obs. 7. The English either and neither have no corresponding 
words in German, and are rendered by cinet von beiden, one 
of the two, and feiner von beiden, none of the two. 


§ 87. Obs. 8. Numerals are sometimes employed ellipti. 
cally without a substantive, when a point of time is expressed ; 
e. g. ift ed nod) niht zwölf? is it not twelve yet? Es bat chen 
drei gefchlagen, it has just struck three. In these cases the 
word Ubr or an der Uhr, o’clock, is to be supplied. In 
the same manner ordinal numerals are used, when the day of 
the month is to be denoted; e. g. den wievielften baben 


- 
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wir? what day of the month is it? Wir haben den zwan⸗ 
aig ften (Tag ded Monats), it is the twentieth. 


When in connection with a date the name of the month is given, 
the preposition of is never expressed in German; as, ten fünften 
Mai, the fifth of May; am Dritten Auguft, on the third of 
August, &c. 


PRONOUNS. 


$ 88. Pronouns are words which serve as the sub- 
stitutes of nouns. | 
Pronouns are divided into Personal, Possessive, De- 
monstraiive, Determinative, Relative, and Interrogative. 


I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

§ 89. A personal pronoun is one which simply indicates 
the relation of personality ; i. e. whether the substantive rep- 
resented be the person speaking (id, wir, I, we), or spoken 
to (d u, ihr, thou, ye), or spoken of (er, fie, ¢8, fie, he, she, 
it, they). 

Personal pronouns are declined as follows :— 


FIRST PERSON (FOR ALL GENDERS). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. id, I, Nom. wir, we, 
GEN. meiner (mein), of me, Gen. unfer, of us, 
Dar. mir, to me, Dar. und, tous, 
Acc. mid), me ; Acc. uns, us. 

SECOND PERSON (FOR ALL GENDERS). 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nox. du, thou, Nom. ihr, ye or you, 
GEN. deiner (dein), of thee, Gen. euer, of you, 
Dar. dir, to thee, Dar. eud), to you, 
Acc. did, thee ; Acc. eud, ye or you. 

THIRD PERSON. 
SINGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Nom. et, he, fie, she, | e8, 


it, 
Gen. feiner (fein), of him, ihrer, of her, | feiner (fein), of it, 


Dat. i to him, i to her, | ib to it, 
Ace. ibn fh, Ni ie | ſich persed $M i 
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Priorat. 
For all genders. 
Nom. fie, they ; 
Gen. ibrer, of them ; 
Dar. ihnen ſich to them; 
Acc, ſie ’ them. 


§ 90. OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. The genitives meiner, Deiner, feiner, now gener- 
ally take the place of the earlier forms mein, dein, fein, which 
are found only in poetry, and in certain familiar expressions ; as, 
vergiß mein nicht, forget me not ; gedenke mein, remember me. 

Obs. 2. When the prepositions halben, wegen, on account 
of, and um—willen, for the sake of, are compounded with the geni- 
tives mein, dein, fein, thr, the syllable et is inserted for the 
sake of euphony; e.g. meinet=, Deinetz, feinet=z,ibret= 
halben (megen), on my, thy, his, her account. The genitives 
unfer and euer take t simply: um unfertwillen, for our 
sake; ecurctwegen, on your account. 

Obs. 3. The word fich (sidi, se) is the reflexive pronoun for the 
gen. and dat. of the third person, both singular and ploral. It is 
used in propositions, in which the action of the verb terminates in 
the subject itself, from whence it proceeded. The oblique cases 
of the first and second persons, as well as the gen. of the third 
(feiner, ihrer), do not possess a separate form of the reflexive, and 
hence they are themselves employed in a reflexive sense; e. g. ich 
fhäme mich, Iam ashamed (lit. I shame myself); du lebeſt Dich, 
thou praisest thyself. In these instances, however, the indeclina- 
ble word { elo or felber is added, whenever emphasis or per- 
spicuity require it; e.g. feiner fel bft nicht fchenen, not to spare 
one’s self; mir fel6cr, to myself; did) felbft, thyself. When 
joined to the nominative of the first, second or third persone, ſelbſt 
or ſelber is intensive ; as, id) felber kann fie retten, I myself can 
rescue her; Du fell ft muft richten, thou thyse/f must be the judge ; 
der Konig felHft erfchicn, the king appeared in person. 

Obs. 4. There is one reciprocal ptonoun in German—inander 
(contracted for einer Den andern), one another, each other. 
Instead of this, however, the reflerive pronouns are often employed 
in a reciprocal sense in the plural; as, wit fennen uns or einans 
der, we know each other; fie ganfen fic) or mit einander, they 
are quarrelling with each other. 

6 91. Ods.5. In poetry, and when addressing the Supreme Being, 
their intimate friends or families, the Germans employ the second 
person singular, Du. In polite conversation, however, they al- 
ways address each other in the third person plural, Sie, gen. Sb: 
rer, dat. Shnen, acc. Sie; e. g. ich danke Shnen, 1 thank you; 
wo gehen Sie hin? where are you going? It is also customary 
for superiors to address their dependants and others of inferior 


‘rank in the seeond person plural (Ihr, Eud, you, fo you), or in 
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the third person singular (Er, Eic, he, she); e. g. wat hat Er ges 
bradht? what have you brought? In writing, both the personal 
and possessive pronouns relating to the person addressed, must al- 
ways begin with a capital letter; e. g. ich bitte Ste (Dich, Euch, 
Shn) um Shr (Dein, Euer) Buch, I beg you to give me your book. 

Oés. 6. The neuter pronoun ¢é is never used in the genitive 
and dative cases (feiner, ihm), except when it relates to a per- 
son. When a thing is referred to, the expressions of tt, of them, 
to tl, with st, are either rendered by the demonstrative pronouns 
deffen, deren, or by an adverbial pronoun, dazu, damit, 
daran &c.; e. g. have you much of it? haben Sie deffen viel? 
what do you wish with i6? was wollen Sie Damit (see pages 29 
and 142)? 

Obs.7. The pronoun es has often a very indefinite significa- 
tion, sometimes corresponding to the English * it,,“ sometimes to 
the unaccented “ there,” but frequently it is expletive, and cannot 
be rendered at all. It is employed :— 
ist, As the subject of impersonal verbs, or such as appear to be 
used impersonally; as, e& Donnert, es 617 6t, it thunders, it 
lightens; es freut mich, Iam glad; es gibt Leute, there are 
men. ° 

2d, It simply stands as the representative of the subject of a 

Toposition, when its order is inverted and the predicate comes 
first; as, es füllt fih Der Speicher, es ‚dehnt fih DAS Haus 
(expletive), the granary is replenished, the house expands; es find 
nicht eben ſchlechte Männer, they are by no means worthless 
men. 

The ¢ of the es is often elided; as, bring’$ mir, bring it to 
me; cr hat's gethan, he has done it. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

§ 92. Among personal pronouns are properly included the 
following, which, however, represent the third person only, and 
in the most indefinite manner:— Jemand, Einer, some 
one, some body; Jedermann, every one, every body; 
Niemand, Keiner, no one, nobody; man, one, they, 
people (corresponding to the French on). To these may be 
added et wa 8, something, and nidté, nothing. 

Man, etwas and nidtés are indeclinable. Semand, Niemand 
and Sedermann are declined as follows :— 


Nom. Jemand, Niemand, Sedermann, 
Jemands, Niemand, 


Gen. ame MNiemandes, Sedermanné, 
emand Niemand, 

Dar. Semandem, Riemdndem, Jedermann, 

Acc. Semanbd, Niemand, Jedermann. 


Yemanden, Niemanden, 
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The declension of €iner and Reiner has been 
noticed among the indefinite numerals (§ 77 and § 85), between 
which and the indefinite pronouns it is difficult to fix the line 
of distinction. A few examples may illustrate their inflection 
and use : — Haft Du eine Feder, ein Bud)? Hast thou a pen, a 
book? Sd) babe eine, eines, I have one; id babe Feine, 
feines, Ihave none; es ift Einer draußen, some one is 
out of doors; Keiner weiß alled, no one knows every thing. 


If. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 93. A possessive pronoun is one which repre- 
sents the object to which it relates, as belonging ei- 
ther to the speaker (mine), the person spoken to (thine) 
or the person or thing spoken of (hıs). 

Possessive pronouns are formed from the genitive of personal 


pronouns. They are :— 
Ist Person. 2p PERSON. 3p PrRson. 
mein, my, mine; dein, thy, thine; fein, his, its; 


unfer, our, ours; euer, your, yours; ihr, her, hers, their. 


§ 94. When a possessive pronoun stands in connection 
with a noun, it is called conjuncttve, and is declined like the in- 
definite article in the singular, und like the definite article in 


the plural. Thus :— 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Mare. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. mein, meine, mein, my, | meine, my, 
Gen. meine’, meiner, meine’, of my, | meiner, of my, 
Dat. meinem, meiner, meinem, to my, | mginen, to my, 
Acc. meinen, meine, mein, my; | meine, my. 
SINGULAR. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. um unfere, o 
fer, unfre, unfer, ur, 
unferes, unferes, 
unfe 
Gen.) unfreß, ween” unfce8, of our, 
N unfers, , unſers, 
unſerem, unſerem, 
unſere 
Das unfrem, nn item to our, 
unfernt, ’ unferm, 
unferen, 
unfer 
Acc. + unfren, ange,” , § unfer, our. 
unfern, , 
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PrLurar. 
For all genders. 
Nox. unfere, unfre, our, 
GEN. unjerer, unjfrer, of our, 
Dar. unferen, unjren, to our, 
Acc. unjere, unfre, our. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. Of the remaining pronouns of this class, euer, your, 
is declined like unfer, and the others like mein, It will be per- 
ceived that the remark made respecting euphonic changes in ad- 
jectives ending in el,er,en, unaccented (§ 60. Obs. 1st.), is also 
applicable in the case of unfer. 

Obs. 2. The word eigen, own, is often joined to possessive 
pronouns to make the notion of possession more prominent; as, 
nein ¢ igner Rod, my own coat; unjer eignes Kind, our own 
child. 

Obs. 3. It will be perceived, that for the third person singular 
_there are two forms of the possessive, viz: [ein, when the gender 
of the possessor is masculine or neuter, and ihr, when it is femi- 
nine. Each of these again indicates, by means of its terminations, 
the gender of the object possessed, with which possessive pronouns, 
like all other adjectives, must agree in gender, number and case ; 
e.g. fein (ihe) Bater, feine (ihre) Mutter, fein (ihr) Bud, his 
(her) father, his (her) mother, his (her) book. 

Obs. 4. When a possessive pronoun constitutes the predicate 
to a substantive, or to a pronoun denoting a determinate object, it re- 
mains like adjectives, uninflected ; as, das Buch tft fein, the book 
is his; web ijt der Ruhn? Nur Dein, nur Dein! Whose isthe 
glory? Thine, only thine! (§ 52, Ist.) 

Obs. 5. In addressing persons of rank, it was formerly custom- 
ary to use 3hro instead of the third person feminine 36 re, her, 
and also in place of Euer, your; e.g. Shro (now Ihre) Majes 
ftär tie Aöniyinn, her Majesty the queen; Ihro (Cure) Majeftit 
haben mir befehlen, your Majesty has commanded me. In written 
communications the pronouns @ure, your, Grine, his, and Seiner, 
to his, are commonly contracted into €w., Se, and Sr.; e. g. 
Ew. Durdhlaudt, your Highness; Sr. Müjeftät, to his Majesty. 

§ 95. Possessive pronouns are called absolute when they 
are not immediatcly connected with a substantive, but related 
to one already mentioned or understood. 

Absolute possessive pronouns with the article are inflected 
like adjectives of the second declension, and without it, like ad- 
jectives of the first. 

When connected with the article, they frequently change the 
termination e into ige; as, der meine, meinige; der fe ts 
ne, feinige. 
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The following list exhibits the absolute possessive pronouns 
of both declensions in the nominative singular. | 


Frest DECLENSION. SECOND DECLENSION. 
meiner, meine, meineö, der, Die, Bad meine or meinige, mine, 
deiner, Deine, deine, » ww w deine “ Ddeinige, thine, 
feiner, feine, feined’, ww ww nm feine “ feintge, his, 
ihrer, thre, thre’, » ww m thre “ thrige, hers, 
unferer, unfere, unferes, » wv w» unfre “ unfrige, ours, 
eurer, eure, eured, vn m eure * eurtge, yours, 
threr, thre, thre, nom ihre “ thrige, theirs, 
Shrer, Bore, Ihres, (in polite conversation) Ihre or Ihri⸗ 

ge, yours. 


§ 96. The inflection of possessive pronouns, both absolute and 
conjunctive, may be illustrated by the following examples :— 


I. My brother and his. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. mein Bruder und feiner, der fetniges 
GEN. meines Bruders und feines, Des feinigen ; 
Dart. meinem Bruder und feinem, dem feinigen ; 
Acc. meinen Bruder und feinen, den feinigen. 
. PLurar. 
Nom. meine Brüder und feine, die feinigen ; 
Gen. meiner Brüder und feiner, der feinigen ; 
Dar. meinen Brüdern und feinen, den feinigen; 
Acc. meine Brüder und feine, die feinigen. 


II. Her aister and mine. 
Nom. ihre Gchwefter und meine, die meinige ; 
Gen. ihrer Schwefter und meiner, der meinigen ; 
Dar. ihrer Schwefter und meiner, der meinigen ze. 


III. Our house and theirs. 
Nom. unfer Haus und ihres, dag ibrige ; 
Gen. unfees Haufes und ihres, des ihrigen ; 
Dar. unferm Haufe und ihrem, dem ihrigen zx. 


Examples. Sit da8 Ihr Regenſchirm (masc.), Ihre Tinte 
(fem.), Ihr Kleid (neut.)? Sa, ed ift meiner, der meine, 
Der meinige— meine, Die meine, Die meinige— meis 
nes, Dag meine, Dag meinige; is this your umbrella, 
your ink, your garment? Yes, it is mine (i. e. my umbrella, my 
ink, my garment). 

Remark. ‘The absolute possessive pronouns are sometimes em- 
ployed substantively, in which case their initial must always be a 
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Capital letter (§ 11); as, bas Meinige, Deinige, Seint ge, 
my own (my property), thy own, his own; e. g. Habe ich nicht 
Macht, zu thun, was ich will, mit dem Meinigen? Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I wil] with mine own? So also in the plural, 
die Meinigen, Deinigen, Seinigen, Shrigen, my, thy, 
his, their (your) friends, relatives, family. 


II. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 97. A demonstrative prenoun serves to point out 
the locality of the person er thing with which it is 
connected. 


The German language has three demonstrative pronouns, 
viz: Diefer, dtefe, Diefes, this; jener, jene, jenes, 
that, and der, die, daß, this, that. 

Diefer and jener are declined like adjectives of the first de. 
clension, thus :— 


SINGULAR. PLVRAI. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. diefer, diefe, diefed (dies), this, diefe, these, 
GEN. dieſes, Diefer, dieſes, of this, Diefer, of these, 
Dar. diefem, diefer, diefem, to this, diefen, to these, 
Acc. Diefen, diefe, dieſes Mies), this; | Diefe, these. 


§ 98. The demonstrative pronoun der, Die, Das may 
supply the place of either diefer or jener. When it stands in 
connection with a substantive, or any word used as such, it is 
inflected like the definite article (§ 8), and differs from it 
only by a stronger accentuation. But when it is used abso- 
lutely, it deviates from the inflection of the article in the gan- 
ative singular, and in the genitive and dative plural, thus :— 


SINGULAR. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. . 
Nom. der, die, daß, this, that; 
deffen, % deren, § Deffen . . 
Gan. Joch en pele 2 of this, that; 
Dat. dem, der, dem, to this, that; 
Acc. den, Die, Daß, this, that; 
Pıvrar. 
For ail genders. 
Nom. Die, these, those ; 


Gen. deren, of these, those ; 

Dar. denen, to these, those ; 

Acc. die, these, those. 
19 
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§ 99. OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. Diefer implies proximity either of spaes or time te 
the person speaking, and hence it ie frequently equivalent to the 
English the latter. Sener, on the other hand, refers to some- 
thing well-known (the Latin ile), already mentioned, or remote, 
and hence it is often rendered by the former. 

Obs. 2. The neuter pronouns Dies and das are, like the in- 
definite ¢6 (§ 91. Obs. 7), often employed to represent the subject 
ef = proposition in the mest general and indefinite manner, some- 
times even without any distinction of gender or number; e. g. da& 
ift ein Franzeſe, that is a Frenchman; dies find meine Eltern, 
these are my parents; Dag find Nclfen, these are pinks. 

Obs. 3. Defi iw the more ancient form of the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter, now only used in the more elevated style of 
poetry and in compasition; as, dDefhalb, defroegen, on that ac- 
count; dDeß freue fich das Erdreich, let the earth rejoice in it/ 


IV. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 


100. Determinative pronouns serve te make 
prominent the person or object which is the antece- 
dent of a subsequent relative clause. 


They are :—bder, die, dad, that; derjenige, diejenige, Dasjent= 

e, he, she, it, that person (who) ; derjelbe, diefelbe, Dasfelbe, 

esame; the obsolete fetbiger, felbige, felbiges, the same ; and 
folher, foldye, foldjes (ialis), such. 

Der, die, das, when standing with a substantive, is inflected 
like the article (§ 3), and when used absolutely, like the de- 
monstrative pronoun der, die, Dad, except that in the genitive 
plural it has derer instead of deren; e. g. das Schickſal 
derer tft bart, Die fich felbft zu ernähren nicht im Stante find, 
the fate of those is hard, who are not able to support them- 
selves. 

101. Golder, when used without the article, follows the 
inflection of the first declension of adjectives, but when prece- 
ded by the indefinite article ein, eine, ein, it is inflected like am 
adjective of the third declension, thus :— 

Nom. folder, foldye, foldes, 
folded, foldes, 
Gen. folchen, foldyer, folden, &c. 
Nom. et folder, eine folde, em folded, 
Gen. eines folden, einer foldjen, eines foldyen, &c. 


Derjenige and berfelbe are compounds, of which 
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both components are declined; der, die, das following the in- 
flection of the definite article, and jenige and felbe that 
of the second declension of adjectives :—— 


SINGULAR. PLVRAL. 
Mase, Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
Nom. derjenige, Diejenige, dasjenige, Nom. diejenigen, 


Gen. desjenigen, derjenigen, desjenigen, | Gun. derjenigen, 
Dar. demjenigen, derjenigen, demjenigen, | Dar. denjenigen, 
Acc. denjenigen, diejenige, dasjenige ; Acc. diejenigen. 


§ 102. OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. Determinative pronouns can always be distinguished 
from demonstratives by the relative clause by which they are gen- 
erally followed. Examples: derjenige, welder die Wifs 
fenfhaften liebt, weiß feine Muße duf eine angenehme Art zu bes 
nugen, he who is fond of the sciences, is never at a loss how to 
improve his leisure hours pleasantly; er hat Denfelben Fehler 
gemacht, welchen id) gemacht habe, he has made the same mistake, 
which I have made; traue denen nie, Die Dir ſchmeicheln, never put 
confidence in those, who flatter you. 

Obs. 2. The determinative pronouns may be employed either 
adjectively or substantively. sDerjenige serves simply to point out 
emphatically the antecedent without any other modification ; derfelbe 
adds to it the notion of identity, which is often made intensive by 
the particle eben; as, eben derfelbe, the very same. Golder im- 
plies a reference to the kind or constitution of persons or things ; 
e. g. folche Frucht, such fruit; ein folder Water, such a father. 
When felcher, in conformity with the English idiom, is followed by 
the indefinite article, it is not inflected,—{old ein Wann, such a 
man; fold einem Gobne, to such a son. Sometimes the syllable of 
inflection is likewise dropped, when it is accompanied by an adjec- 
tive ; as, fold) große Befcheidenheit, such great modesty. 

Obs. 3. Der and derfelbe often stand simply as the repre- 
sentatives of the personal pronouns er, fie, es, or of the posses- 
sives fein, ihr, his, hers, when two persons mentioned in the 
same or in a previous sentence are to be clearly distinguished from 
each other; e. g. er fand den Vater und Deffen Sohn zu Haufe, he 
found the father and his (i. e. the father’s) son at home; der Jang: 
ling fchricb feinem Freunde über das bevorftehende Schidfal Deffelben, 
the young man wrote to his friend concerning his (the friend’s) fu- 
ture destiny ; diefer Mann thut alles für feinen Bruder, aber derſel⸗ 
be weiß ihm keinen Dan€ dafür, this man does every thing for his 
brother, but he (the brother) is not grateful for it. 


V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


$ 103. Arelative pronoun is one which serves to 
connect a limiting or explanatory clause to a preceding 
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noun, to which it relates, and which is called its ante- 
cedent. 

The German language has four relative pronouns, viz :—Dder, 
die, Das, and welder, welde, weldes, who, which; wer, was, 
“ who, what, and the obsolete and indeclinable f o. 

104. Welder is the only pronoun of this class which may stand 
jectively in connection with a substantive. It is declined 
like an adjective of the first declension, thus :— 


SINGULAR. 
Mase. Fem. Neat. 
Nom. welder, welche, weldjes, who, which, 


GEN. welded, welder, welded, whose, of which, 
Dar. weldem, welder, weldyem, to whom, to which, 
Acc. welden, weldhe, weldes, whom, which. 


PLURAL. 
For all genders. 


Nom. welde, who, which, 
Gen. welder, whose, of which, 
Dar. weldyen, to whom, to which, 
Acc. welde, whom, which. 


The relative der is inflected like the demonstrative der, 
die, Das (§ 98). 

The plural of wer and was is wanting; in the singular 
they are thus declined :— 


Masc. and Fem. Nett. 
Nox. wer, who, he who, she who, | waé, which, what, 


Gen. roeffen, whose, of whom, | wef, of which, of what, 


Dar. wem, to whom, wozu, to which, to what, 
Acc. wen, whom ; was, which, what. 


$ 105. OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs. 1. The pronouns wer and waé never relate to an indi- 
vidual or determinate object, but to such only as are of the most 

neral and indefinite character. Hence they are commonly em- 
ployed after the neuter demonstrative d.a 6, or the indefinite numer- 
als alte, all, etwas, something, manches, many a (thing), 
viel, much, wenig, little, nicht 8, nothing; e. g. das, was ich 
habe, gebe ich Dir, that which I have, I give thee; alles, was mir 
theuer ijt, all that is dear tome. But, diefer Knabe (definite), 
welder in dic Schule geht, this boy who goes to school ; die Rofe, 
wetde blüht, the rose which blossoms. 

Obs. 2. The forms wer, weffen, wem, wen relate to persons 
only, of either sex ; wa$ and the genitive m « f only to things and 
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abstract terms. Meß is also used in the compounds wef tvege tt 
and wefhalben, wherefore, on which account. 

Obs. 3. On account of this indefinite signification <f wer and 
tv a ¢, their antecedent is frequently omitted, and they become equi- 
valent toderjcnige welder, Dicjenige welde, dDasjents 
ge welches, he who, she who, that which; e. g. wer einfam fist 
in feiner Kammer und ſchwere, bittre Thraͤnen weint (Movalis), he who 
sits in his lonely chamber, shedding the heavy, bitter tear; was 
fein muß, gefchehe! That which must needs be, let it come to pass! 
Sometimes, however, to give emphasis to the expression, the de- 
terminative der, Die, das is added to the main proposition, which 
in this construction always follows the relative clause; e. g. wer 
nicht arbeiten will, der fell aud nicht effen, he who is not willing to 
labour, neither shall Ae eat. 

Obs. 4. The compound relatives whoever, whatever, whosoever, 
&c., are rendered in German by annexing aud or immer to 
wer or was; e.g. wer aud (immer), was aud (immer), &c. 

Obs. 5. After personal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
the relative welcher is never used, butalways der; 0. g. td, der 
(not welcher) ich vor Dir ftehe, I who am standing before thee; Du, 
der ‚Du mein eigener Bruder Sift, thou who art mine own brother. 

It will be perceived from these examples, that in German the 
personal pronouns (ich, du) are repeated after the relative; when- 
ever this is the case, the verb of the relative clause must agree in 
person with the personal pronoun ; otherwise it is put in the third 
person, and agrees with the relative ; e. g. Unfer Vater, der Du Sift 
tn dem Simmel, our father who art in heaven; Du, der fo viel 
ti ef u t und fo wenig dent, thou, who readest so much and thinkest 
so little. 

Obs. 6. Instead of weldhes, welder, pl. welder, the 
itives of the relative welder, the Germans regularly substitute De ſ⸗ 
fen, deren, pl. Deven; the genitives of weldyr being only used 
when the relative is employed adjectively (§ 104); e. g. Der Mann, 
Deffen (not weld es) Sohn ich kenne, the man whose son I am ac- 
quainted with; die Bäume, deren (not welder) Bluthen abgefallen 
find, the trees, the blossoms of which have perished. But, Reuton, 
weldes Philefephen Principia ich gelefen habe, Newton, the Princi- 
pia of which philosopher I have read. 

Obs. 7. The use of the relative fo, instead of welder and der, 
is antiquated. It occurs only occasionally in poetry, as, Riéchen 
fehlummert, fo der Mutter Freude, fo der Stolz des Dorfes war, Rosetta 
sleeps (in death), who once was the joy of ber mother, the pfide 
of the place. 


VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 106. Interrogative pronouns are employed in 
asking questions. : 


They are :—Ist, wer? a6? who? what? which are al. 


4. 
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ways used substantively; 2d, welder, weldhe, weld e #? 

which, what? used substantively and adjectively both; and 3d, 

waé für ein, eine, ein? what sort of 7 . 
The plural of wer, wa® is wanting ; the singular is declined 


g—— 


Maso. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. wer, who? was, what? 
Gen. weffen or wef, whose? | (wef), of what? 
Dart. wem, to whom? | woju,* to what ? 
Acc. wen, whom? | was, what ? 


The interrogative welcher is inflected precisely like the re- 
lative ($ 104). 


$ 107. When was für ein stands in immediate connection 
with a substantive, the ein, which is the only declinable part, 
follows the inflection of the indefinite article in the singular 
number. In the plural the pronoun is simply w a8 für. 

What sort of a tree, a flower, a book ? 
SINGULAR. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. wat für ein Baum, eine Blume, ein Bud? 

Gen. was für eines Baumes, einer Blume, eines Buches ? 

Dar. wad für einem Baume, einer Blume, einem Bude? 

Acc. waé für einen Baum, eine Blume, ein Bud? 


What sort of trees, flowers, books ? 


PLURAL. 
Nom. was für Baume, Blumen, Bücher ? 
Gen. von was für Bäumen, Blumen, Bidern ? 
Dar. was für Bäumen, Blumen, Büchern ? 
Aoo. was für Baume, Blumen, Bücher? 


But if the substantive, to which waé für ein relates, is not 
expressed, it is declined in the singular only, like an adjective 
of the first declension, thus :— 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. waé für einer, eine, eines, 
GEN. was für eines, einer, eines, 
Dar. was für einem, einer, einem, 
Acc. waé für einen, eine, eine®. 


bins respect, to the pronominal — aduerbe, ‚„bich supply the place of the 
oblique cases emonstrative, relative terrogative pronouns, see the 
semarks on Apveans, below. , ’ 
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§ 108. OBSERVATIONE. 


Obs. i. The genitive weffen, and the dative wem, are: 
ally applicable to persons only, and not to things, except the ab- 
breviated form wef in composition; as, weßhalb, wefwegen, 
wherefore, on what account; e. g. wefhalb bift Du gefommen 7 
wherefore hast thou come! wefavcgon weint fie? why does she 
weep ! 

Obs. 2. The pronouns waé für ein and wel, the uninflected 
form of wader, are sometimes used in exclamations of surprise ; 
e. g. Was für ein Baum! What a tree? GScht, weld ein 
Menkh! Lo, whataman! Welch Gd des Ginmels hab ich weg: 
gefchleudert! What heaven-sent fortune I have cast away ! 

Obs.3. Ber and was ave employed when inguiry is made 
after a person or thing in the most general and indefinite manner. 
Welder is more definite, including the notion of the guality or 
condition of the individual object inquized after. It is the correlative 
of (elder (§ 102. Obs. 2), and corresponds to the Latin qualis. Was 
für ein indicates the species or kind, to which the person or thin 
belongs; e. g. Wer tft da? Gin Mann Was für einer 
Ein Kaufmann aus Hamburg “Welder Kaufmann? Herr N. 
Who isthere? A man. What sort of one?! A merchant of Ham- 
burg. What merchant? Mr. N. Bas haft Du? Cine Blume. 
Bas fdr eine Blume? Cine Rofe. Welche7 Die rothe What 
have yout A flower. What sort of a flower? A rose, Which 
rose! ‘The ved rose. 

Obs. 4. The ein, of was für ein, is omitted before names of ma- 
terials, or befare substantives of the plural number. Was für 
— What kind of wine! Was für Leute? What sort of 

oplet 
P Obs. 5. The interrogative waé is sometimes employed in the 
sense of warum; e.g. Was beträbft Du Dih? Why art thou cast 
down! Was weinen Sie? Why do you weep! 





VERBS. 


§ 109. ist, A verbisa word by which either an «c- 
Nivity, a passivity, or a sample mode of existence is predi- 
cated of a person or thing called its subject; e. g. ih 
fchreibe, I write ; Du wirft gefchlagen, thou art beaten ; 
bie Nofe bfüht, the rose blooms. . 

2d, Verbs are divided into two principal classes— 
Transitive and Intransitive. 

3d, Transitive verbs are active verbs, the sense of which is 
mot complete without the addition of an object in the accusa- 
fine case ; 8. g. id) Schreibe einen Brief, I am writing a letter. 
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$ 110. Intransitive verbs are of two kinds-— 

Ist, Neuter verbs, which denote either a quiescent state (sins- 
ple mode of existence) ; as, id) rube, fiße, ſchlafe, I am resting, 
sitting, sleeping, or such an activity as does not terminate in 
any object; e. g. id) laufe, fämpfe, gehe, I am running, strug- 
gling, going. . rl 

2d, Those active verbs, the object of which is either in the 
genitive or dative ; e. g. id (done, vergeffe, erinnere mid fe t= 
ner, I spare, forget, remember him ; id gebordye, traue, Danfe 
ibm, I obey, trust, thank him. 

$ 111. Transitive verbs have two forms, called the 
active and the passive voices. 

If the subject is represented as the agent acting upon an- 
other person or thing (object in the accusative), the verb is said 
to be in the active voice; e. g. ich rufe, liebe, nenne 
ihn, I leve, call, name him. 

But if the subject of the verb is the object of the action ex- 
pressed by it, the verb is said to be in the passive voice; e. g, 
id) werde gerufen, geliebt, genannt, I am called, loved, named. 

§ 112. 1st, Intransitive verbs do, from the nature of their 
signification, not admit of a passive voice, but have the active 
form only ; as, ich reife, ftebe, I am travelling, standing. 

2d, When, however, the active subject cannot be named, or 
is designedly left indeterminate, intransitive verbs may be used 
impersonally in the third person singular of the passive voice ; 
e.g. ed wird getanzt, gefptelt, getrunfen, there 
is dancing, playing, drinking going on. 

§ 113. The class of intransitive verbs comprehends also 
reflexjve verbs, Of these there are two kinds :— 

- Ist, Such as are employed in the reflexive form only; as, 
ih befinnen, fih febnen, fi freuen, to reflect, to 
long, to rejoice. 

2d, Such as are formed from transitive verbs by the addition 
of the reflexive pronouns mid, un®, did, eud, fich (5 98. 
Obs. 3); e. g. er ärgert ſich, he is vexed ; id) lege mid, I lie 
down; bite Du Did! beware! from ärgern, legen, 
hüten, to vex, to lay down, to guard. 

This form of verbs is of extensive use in German, and cor- 
responds to the deponent verbs in Latin and to the middle voiee 
in Greek. 


§ 114. Ist, Impersonal verbs are employed in the third? 
person singularonly. Their subject is quite indeterminate, and 
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is always expressed by the indefinite pronoun ¢8 (§ 90. Obs. 7); 
as, ¢8 neg net, es Donnert, es bligt, it rains, it thun- 
ders, it lightens; es heißt, it is said; es gibt Leute, there are 
men. 

2d, Many verbs have an impersonal form in German, which 
are not used as such in English; e. g. es hungert mid, I am 
hungry ; e8-dürftet mid, I am thirsty; es friert mich, I am 
cold ; es laft fid) nicht gut fingen, it is not easy to sing, &c. 


$ 115. Of auxiliary verbs there are two classes in Ger- 
man :— 

Ist, Auxiliary verbs of tenses, of which there are three: 
ba ben, tohave; fein, tobe; and werden, to become (shall, 

ull) 


2d, Auxiliary verbs of mood, not absolutely necessary tothe 
conjugation of the verb. They are seven in number: dürs 
fen, to be permitted; fünnen, to be able (can); mi gen, to 
be allowed (may); mit (fen, to be obliged (must); follen, to 
be under obligation (ought) ; w ol len, to be willing (to intend) ; 
laffen, to let (permit). 


$ 116. Inthe conjugation of the German verb, we 
distinguish, as in English, the relations of Number, 
Person, Mood, and Tense. 


§ 117. Verbs have two numbers, Singular and Plural ; 
and three persons, each of which may be distinguished by its 
characteristic termination. 

The following scheme exhibits the terminations of verbs as as- 
sumed by the three persons, singular and plural :— 


Singular. Plural. 





Ist Person—e or given, en, 
2d Person—e ft, ft, e t, t, 
3d Person— t, t, or like the first person; | en. 
EXAMPLES : . 

Singular. Plural. 

id rede, I speak, wir fefen, we read, 

du fob eft, thou praisest, ihr ſeh et, ye see, 

er fpielt, he plays; fie ſuch e n, they seek. 





$ 118. German verbs have four moods, viz :—the Indica- 

tive, Subjunctive, Imperative, and the Infinitive ; the significa- 

tion of which in general corresponds to that of moods of the 
19* 
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same name in English; e.g. fie reden, they speak (m- 
dic.); id) hatte geredet, I should have spoken (subj.); 
rede Du! speak thou (imper.) ! 


$ 119. They have, neers siz tenses the | Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pl ect, Simple Future, ure 
— Of these the present and imperfect of the indicative 
subjunctive active are simple tenses; the remaining ten- 
ses of the active voice, as well as all the tenses of the passive, 
are periphrastic, i. e. formed by means of the perfect partici- 
ple or infinitive, and the auxiliary verbs of tenses ($ 115); e. g. 
pres. id) höre, I hear; imperf. id) hörte, I heard; perf. id 
babe gebört, I have heard; pres. passive, id) werde ges 
hört, I am heard, &c. 


120. There are four forms of the infinitive :—the present 

perfect infinitives active; as, loben, to praise; gelobt 
baben, to have praised ; and the present and perfect infinitives 
passive; e. g. gelobt werden, to be praised; gelobt 
worden fein, to have been praised. The present infinitive 
active always ends in n or en, and is often preceded by the pre- 
positionz3 u; as, zu helfen, to help; gu tadeln, to blame. 


$ 121. The German verb has three Participles : the 
present, perfect, and future. 

Ist, The present participle is formed from the present infini- 
tive, by adding d toit; as, loben d, hörend, praising, hearing. 
It is always active in its signification, and is less extensively 
employed than the English participle in ing. 

2d, The perfect participle generally assumes the prefix ge, 
and ends either in et ort in regular verbs; as, gelobet, 
praised; gelebet, lived; or in en (n) in irregular verbs; as, 
gefeben, seen; gegeffen, eaten. When belonging to tran- 
sitive verbs, it has a passive signification (except in the com- 
pound tenses of the active voice), but when formed from in- 
transitive verbs, it is active (§ 112), differing from the present 
participle only in the relation of time. 

3d, The future participle is formed from the infinitive with 
zu, by annexing the letter >; as, zu loben, to praise ; 
zu lobend, to be praised; zu verebrend, to be venerated, 
verable. Like the Tatin participle in dus (amandus, veneran- 
dus), it always has a passive signification, involving at the same 
time the notion of necessity, propriety, or possibility. It is, 
however, employed only as an adjective in the attributive rela- 
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tion (952); as, der zu lobende Schüler, the scholar who 
is to be (ought, may, must be) praised. But not: der Schüler 
ft zu lobend; in the latter case the infinitive with zu is used 
instead of the participle :-—der Schuler ift gu loben, the 
scholar is to be praised, is worthy of praise. 


§ 122. With respect to the perfect participle, it is to be re- 
marked, that it does not assume the prefix ge in the following 
instances :— | 

Ist, In the verb werden, when, as an auziliary, it stands 
in connection with another verb; as, er ift gefragt worden 
(not geworden), he has been asked. 

2d, In all German verbs compounded with the inseparable 
and unaccented prefixes be, beun, emp, ent, et, ge, ver, 
verab, verun and zer; as, belehrt, entfaltet, 
ertheilt, vergeffen, jerriffen, instructed, unfolded, 
imparted, forgotten, torn ; not ge belehrt, g e entfaltet, dc. 

4th, In all verbs derived from foreign languages, which 
have the accented termination iren orieren; e.g. abfols 
wirt, ftudirt, barbiert, from abfolviren, to absolve; 
fludiren, to study; barbieren, to shave. 

5th, In verbs compounded with the particles burd, hinter, 
über, um, unter, voll and wieder, when they are in. 
separable, in which case the accent rests not on the particle, 
but on the verb; e.g. vollbradt, hintergangen, uns 
terfdhrieben, from vollbringen, to consummate, finish ; 
bintergeben, to deceive, and unterfchreiben, to sign. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


§ 123. Tothe full conjugation of German verbs, three 
auxiliaries are necessary, and only three, namely, the 
auxiliary verbs of tenses ($ 115): haben, to have; 
fein, to be, and werden, to become. 


Ist, Haben is used in forming the perfect infinitive (and 
tenses derived from it), the perfect and ply rfect, both indi- 
eative and subjunctive, of all transitive and of many intransitive 
verbs ; as, geliebt Haben, to have loved; perf. ich) habe geliebt, I 
have loved ; pluperf. id) hatte gelicht, I had loved; future perf. 
ich werde geliebt Haben, I shall have loved, &c. 

2d, Scin serves to form the same tenses of all verbs in the 
passive voice and of many intransitive verbs in the active; e. g. 
perf. id) bin gelicht werden, I have been loved ; future perf. du wirft 
geltebt werden fein, thou shalt have been loved; id) bin gereift, I 

ave travelled. 
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$d, Werden is used in the formation of the future tensety 
when it corresponds to the English shall or will, and also in the 
formation of all the tenses of the passive voice, when it corresponds 
to the English verb to de; ©. g. ih werde lieben, I shall love; 
bu wirft geliebt haben, thou wilt have loved ; er wir Dd geftebt, he is 
loved, &c. 


124. The simple tenses of the auxiliary verbs are irre- 
ar as in English. The compound tenses are regularly 
rmed, as in all other verbs, according to the following 


RULES FOR FHE FORMATION OF THE COMPOUND TENSES. 


Rule I. The perfect tense of any verb is formed by annex- 
ing its perfect participle to the present indicative of either ha⸗ 
ben or fein; ih babe gehabt, geliebt, gefungen, I have had, 
loved, sung ; id) bin gewefen, gegangen, gereift, I have been, 

ne, travelled. 

Rule II. The pluperfect is made by joining the perfect par- 
ticiple of the verb to the imperfect tense of either haben or 

ein; as, td batte gehabt, geliebt, gefungen, I had had, 
oved, sung ; id) war gewefen, gegangen, gereif’t, I had been, 
gone, travelled. 

' Rule Ul. The first or simple future is formed by annexing 
the present infinitive of the verb to the present indicative of 
the auxiliary werden; as, ih werde haben, lieben, reifen, 
fein, I shall have, love, travel, be. 

Rule IV. The future perfect is made by joming the perfect 
infinitive of the verb to the present of the auxiliary werden; 
e. g. id) wer de gehabt haben, geltebt haben, gereif’t baben, i 
shall have had, loved, travelled. 


Remark. The corresponding tenses of the sudjunctive mood 
are formed in a similar manner. 


§ 125. From these rules it will be seen, that in order to 
form all the compound tenses of a verb, three principal parts 
must necessarily be given, viz: the present infiniitve, the per- 
fect participle, and the perfect infinitive (which also contains 
the auxiliary which the verb employs). 


§ 126. Instead of the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 
(id) hätte, ich hätte gebabt, I might have, I might have had), 
when they are conditional, i. e. when they denote a posstbility 
not conceived as really existing, the imperfect subjunctive of 
werden (id) witrde), in connection with the present and per- 
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fect infinitive, is often used; e. g. ih würde baben, lies 
ben, I should have, love; id) würde gebabt, geliebt haben, 1 
should have had, have loved. 

These compound forms of the verb have commonly had a 
place among the other tenses, under the name of first and 
second conditionals. 


$127. PARADIGMS 
TO THE CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


I. Haben, to have. 


Pres. Inrrn. haben, to have. 
Principal parts. < Perr. Part. gebabt, had. 
Perr. Inrin. gehabt haben, to have had. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
td) babe, I-have, am having, do id ibe, I may have, be hav- 


have, 


bu baft, thou hast, &c. du havent, thou mayst have, &c. 
er {tie in e8) bat, he (she, it) has, er (fie, ed) babe, he (she, it) 
may have, &c. 
Plural. Plural. 
wir haben, we have, &c. wir haben, we may have, &c. 
ihr babet (habt), ye or You ihr abet ye or you may have, 
have, &c. 
fie haben, they have, &c. fie oben, they may have, &c. 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 


td) batte, I had, was having, id) ete I might have, be hav- 
ave, 
dur batteft, thou hadst, &c. tu bate, thou mightst have, 


er hatte, he had, &c. er bitte he might have, &c. 
Plural. Plural. 
wir batten, we had, &c. wir batten, we might have, &c. 
ihr battet, ye or you had, &c. tbe bartet, ye or you might 
ave, &c. 


fie batten, they had, dc. fie batten, they might have, &c. 
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PERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 
ih babe — I have had, id babe gehabt, I may have 
been had, been having, 


du bat gehabt, ‘thou hast had, du babe ft gehabt, thou mayst 
er bat aebabt, he has had, &c. er babe ebabt, he may have 
bet geha t, par gr y 


Plural. Plural. 
wir haben gehabt, we have had, ' wir haben gehabt, we may have 
&c. had, &c. 


the babet t(habt) gehabt, youhave ihr babet t gehabt, you may have 
fie haben gehabt, they have had, fie babes ge Kabt, they may have 


PLUPERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 
ichb batte Kinaehabt, | had had, been id) hätte gehabt, I might have 
en ha 
du — gehabt, thou hadst bu hätteſt gehabt, thou mightst 
had, ’ have had, &c. 


er hatte gehabt, he had had, &c. er hätte gehabt, he might have 
had, &c. 


Plural. Plural. 
wir t batten gehabt, we had had, wir batten gehabt, we might 
ve had, &c. 


ibe te hattet gehabt, you had had, ihr hättet gebabt, you might 

r be they had have had, &c. 

ie Bat gehabt, they had had, fie batten gehabt, they might 
‘ have had, &c. ‘ ms 


Frest Forvre. 
Singular. Singular. 
td) werde baben, I shall have, id) werde ‚haben, I shall have, 
be having, be having, 
bu wirft haben, thou wilt have, Du Pete haben, thou wilt 
&c. have, &c. 


er wird baben, he will have, er werde baben, he will have, 
C. 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 
wir werden baben, we shall have, &c. 
ihr werdet haben, you will have, &c. 
fie werden haben, they will have, &c. 
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Singular. 
Ed) werde gehabt haben, I shall 


ve had, been 


S: 


ingular. 
id) werde gebabt haben, I shall 
have been having, 


Du wirft gehabt be baben, thou wilt Du werdeft gehabt haben, thou 


have 


wilt have had, &c. 


er wird —* haben, he will er werde gebabt baben, he will 


have &c. 


have had, &c. 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 


wir werden gehabt haben, we shall have had, &c. 
ihr werdet gehabt haben, you will have had, &c. 
fie werden gehabt haben, they will have had, &c. 


ConDITIONALS. 


First Conprrionat. 
Singular. 
ich würde haben, I should have, 
Du würdeft haben, thou wouldst 
have, 
er würde haben, he would have ; 
- Plural. 
wir würden haben, we should 
ve, 
ihr würdet haben, you would 


ve, 
fie würden haben, they would 
have. 


SECOND Conprrional. 


Singular. 
td sire gebabt baben, I should 
du „eürdeft gehabt haben, thou 


t have 
er pide gehabt haben, he 
would have : 


Plural. 
wir würden gehabt haben, we 
sho ve had, 
ihr würdet gehabt baben, you 
wo ve had, 
fie würden gehabt, haben, they 
would have had 


IMPERATIVE. 


Singular. 
babe (oe (du), have (thou), do thou 


habe er ‘fie, eö), let him (her, 
it) have; 
INFINITIVES. 


Pres. haben, to have, 
Perf. gehabt baben,to have had. 


ba 
babet or babt (ihr), 


Plural. 
ben wir, let us have, 
have ye, do 


haben Sie, ye have, 


baben fie, let them have. 


PaRricipLxs. 


Pres. babenb, paving, 
Perf. gehabt, h 
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§ 128. IL Gein, tobe. 


Pres. Inrın. fein, to be. 


Principal parts. { Pexr. Part. gewefen, been. 
Pear. INFIN. gewefen fein, to have been. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PREsEXT. 

Singular. Singular. 
id bin, I am, id) fei, I may be, 
du bift, thou art, bu feieft ({eift), thou mayst be, 
er (fie, ed) ift, he (she, it) er fei, he may be ; 

18; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir find, we are, wir feien (fein), we may be, 
ihr feid, you are, ihr feiet, you may be, 
fie find, they are. fie feien (fein), they may be. 
IMPERFECT. 

Singular. Singular. 
ich war, I was, id) ware, I might be, 
bu wareft (warft), thou wast, 


er war, he was; 


Du wairelt (wärft), thou mightst 


er ware, he might be ; 


Plural. Plural. 
wir waren, We were, wir waren, we might be, 
thr waret (wart), you were, ihr waret (wart), you might be, 
fie waren, they were. fie waren, they might be 
, PERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich bin gewefen, [have been, id) fei gewefen, I may have 
en, 
du biftgemefen, thou hast been, du feift gewefen, thou mayst 
. have been, 
er ift gewefen, he has been ; er ei gewefen, he may have 
en; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir find gewefen, we have been, wir feien gewefen, we may have 
en, 
ihr feid gewefen, youhavebeen, ihr ‚feiet gewefen, you may have 
een, 


fie find gewefen, they have been. 


fie feien gewefen, they may have 
been. 
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PLUPERFECT. 
Singular. Singular. 
id) war gewefen, I had been, ich wäre gewefen, I might have 
en, ; 

du warft gemwefen, thou hadst du wareft gewefen, thou mightst 

been, have been, 
er war gewefen, he had been; er ware gewefen, he might 

| have been ; 
Plural. Plural. 

wir waren gewefen, we had wir wären gewefen, we might 

been, have been, 
the waret gewefen, you had ihr waret gewefen, you might 

been, have been, 
fie waren gewefen, they had fie waren gewefen, they might 

been. have 

Finer Furvure. 
Singular. Singular. 

ich werde fein, I shall be, td werde fein, I shall be, 
du wirft fein, thou wilt be, du werdeft fein, thou wilt be, 
er wird fein, he will be ; er werde fein, he will be ; 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 


wir werden fein, we shall be, 
thr werdet fein, you will be, 
fie werden fein, they will be. 


Furoxx Pearecr. 


Singular. Singular. 
ich werde gewefen fein, I shall ich werde gewefen fein, 1 shall 
ve been, have been, . 
Du wirft gewefen fein, thou wilt du werdeft gewefen fein, thou 
have been, wilt-have been, 
er wird gewefen fein, he will er werde gewefen fein, he will 
have been ; | have been ; 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 
wir werden gewefen fein, we shall have been, 
ihr werdet gewefen fein, you will have been, 
fie werden gewefen fein, they will have been. 


[4 
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CoNDITIONALS. 
First Conprrionat. SECOND CONDITIONAL. 
Singular. St . 
ich würde fein, I should be, id „würde gewefen fein, I should 
en, 
du würdeft fein, thou wouldst du witrdeft gewefen fein, thou 
be, wouldst ve bee 
er würde fein, he would be; er würde gewefen fein, he would 
have been ; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir würden fein, we should be, wir würden gewefen fein, we 
should have been, 
ihr würdet fein, you would.be, ihr würdet gewefen fein, you 
would have been, 
fie würden fein, they would be. fie würden gemefen fein, they 
would have be 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
feien wir, let us be, 
fei (du), be thou, do be, feid (ihr), 2 be ye, 


feten Gie, § do ye be, 
fei er (fie, e8), let him (her, it) ſeien fte, let them be. 
; 
IN¥INITIVES, PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. fein, to be, Pres. feiend (wefend), being, 
Perf. gewefen fein, tohave been. Perf. gewefen, been. 


§ 129. IH. Werden, to become (shall, will). 


Pres. Inrin. werden, to become. 


os Perr. Parr. geworden, become. 
Principal paris. 5 InFin. geworben fein, to have 
becom 


. INDICATIVE. ; SURIUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Singular. 
id) werde, I become, am be- id werde, I may become, be 
coming, do become, becoming, 
du wirft, thou becomest, &c. du werdeft, thou mayst be- 
come, &c. 


er wird, he becomes, disc. er werde, he may become, dc. 
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Plural. Plural. 
wir werden, we become, &c. wie werden, we may become, 
c 
ihr werdet, you become, &c. ihr gperbet, you may become, 
Cc. 
fie werden, they become, &c. fie werden, they may become, 
&c. 
InpRRracrt. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich wurde (ward), I became, id) würde, I might become, be 
was becoming, did become, oming, 


du wurdeſt (wardft), thou be- 
camest, &c. 
er wurde (ward), he became, 
C. 


Plural. 
wit wurden, we became, &c. 


thr wurdet, you became, &c. 
fie wurden, they became, &c. 


du würdeft, thou mightst be- 
come, &c. 

er würde, he might become, 
&c. 


Plural. 
wir witrden, we might be- 
come, &c. 
ihr würdet, you might be- 
come, &c. 
fie würden, they might be- 
come, &c. 


PERFECT. 


Singular. 
id) bin geworden (worden), I 
have been becom- 


ing 
du bift geworden (worden), thou 
hast become, &c. 


er tft en i (worden), he 
me 


Plural. - 

wir find geworden (worden), 
we have become, &c. 

thr feid geworden (worden), 
you have become, &c. 

fie find geworden (worden), 
they have become, &c. 


Singular. 
td) fet geworden (worden), I 
may have become, been be- 


coming, 

du feift geworden (worden), 
thou mayst have become, 
&c. 

er fet geworben (worden), he 
may have become, &c. 


Plural. 
wir feien geworden (worden), 
we may have become, dic. 
ihr fetet geworden (worden), 
you may have &c. 
fie feien geworden (worden), 
they may have dio. 
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PLUPERFECT. 
. Singular. _ Singular. 
id) war geworden (worden), I id) ware geworden (werden), I 
had become, been becom- might have become, been 


ing, becoming, 
Du warft geworden (worden), du wäreft geworden (worden), 
thou hadst become, &c. thou mightst have become, 


&c. 
er war geworden (worden), he er ware geworden (worden), | 
had become, dc. he might have become, &c. 
Plural. Plural. 
wir waren geworden (worden), wir waren geworden (erden), 
we become, &c. we might have become, &c. 
ibt waret geworden (worden), ihr wäret geworden (worden), 
had become, & &c. you might have become, &c. 
fie we waren —— (worden), fie waren geworden (worden), 
they become, dic. they might have 
¢ ec. 
Frest Future. 
Singular. Singular. 


ich werde werden, I shall be- id werde werden, I shall be- 
come, ming, come 
bu wirft werden, thou wilt be- bu center —* thou. shalt 


come, &c. become, &c. 
er wird werden, he will be- er werde werden, he shall be- 
come, dc. come, &c. 


Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. 
wir werden werden, we shall become, &c. 
ihr werdet werden, you will become, dic. 
fie werden werden, they will become, &c. 


Forvure Pgerrect. 
Singular. 
ih werde geen (worden) ich werde ve geworden (work (worden) 
fein, I have become, fein, I become, 
been becoming, been becoming, 
du wirft geworden (worden) du werdeft geworden (worden) 
fein, thou wilt have become, fein, thou wilt have | 
&c. &c. 
er wird d geworben (worden) fein, er werbe geworden (worden) 
he will have become, &c. fein, he will have become, 
&c. 
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Plural, Indicative and Subjunctive. _ 
wir werden geworden (worden) fein, we shall have become, &c. 
ihr werdet geworden (worden) fein, you will have become, &c. 
fie werden geworden (worden) fein, they will have become, &c. 


ConDITIONAL. 


FıRst ConDITIoNnAL. 
Singular. 
id) würde werden, I should be- 
come, be becoming, 


Du würdeft werden, thou 


wouldst become, &c. 


er würde werden, he would 
become, &c. 


Plural. 


wir würden werden, we should 
me, &c. 


ihr würdet werden, you would 
become, &c. 


fie würden werden, they would 


SECOND CoNDITIONAL, 
Singular. 
id) würde geworden (worden) 
fein, I should have become, 
en becoming, 
du würdeft geworden (worden) 
fein, thou wouldst have be- 
come, &c. 
er würde geworden (worden) 
fein, he would have become, 
&c. 
Plural. 
wir würden geworden (worden) 
fein, we should have be- 
come, &c. 
thr würdet geworden (worden) 
fein, you would have be- 
come, &c. 
fie würden geworden (worden) 


e, &c. fein, they would have be- 
come, dc, 
IuPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
werden wir, let us become, 
werde (du), become thou, do werdet (ihr), 2 become ye, 
become, werden Sie, § do become, 


werde er (fie, e8), let him (her, 
it) become ; 
INFINITIVES. 


Pres. werden, to become, 
Perf. geworden fein, to have 
become. 


werden fie, let them become. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. werdend, becoming, 
Perf. geworden, become. 


$ 130. It has been remarked (§ 123) that the compound 
tenses of some intransitive verbs are made by means of the 
auxiliary haben, and of others by means of fein, The sig- 
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nification of the verb generally decides which auxiliary is to 
be employed. 


§ 181. INTRANGBITIVE VERBS WHICH ASSUME THB 
AUxILIARY haben. 


Ist, Impersonal and reflexive verbs; as, ed bat geregnet, 
pedonnert, it has rained, thundered ; id) babe mid) gefreut, I 
ve rejoiced ; er hat fid) geärgert, he has been vexed. 
2d, All the auxiliary verbs of mood (§ 115); as, id) babe 
geruft, I have been obliged; er bat nicht fommen können, he 
as not been able to come. 
3d, All intransitive verbs which are followed by an object 
in the genitive or dalive, or by a preposition ; as, er bat meis 
ner gedacht, he has remembered me ; id) babe ihm gedient, I 
have served him; er hat über Did) gefpottet, he has derided 
you. 
Except: begegnen, to meet; en, to follow, and weidhen, to 
yield 7 whic Tovern the —X and take fein. Gen 
4th, Verbs denoting a permanent state or such an activity, 
by means of which an tmpression on the outward senses is 
produced ; e. g. id) babe gelegen, gefchlafen, geftanden, ge 
wohnt, I have lain, slept, stood, lived; er hat gebraufet, ge= 
brüflt, gebuftet, geglängt, — geſchienen, geweint, he has 
bellowed, roared, exhaled fragrance, glitte smelled, ap- 
peared, wept, &c. 


§ 132. INTRANSITIVE VERBS WHICH ASSUME THE 
AUXILIARY fein, 


1st, The verb fein itself; as, id) bin gewefen, I have been ; 
id) war gewefer, I had been. 

2d, Verbs which imply motion either in general, or to some 
definite place or object ; moreover, such as denote a transition 
from one state to another, especially verbs compounded with 
the prefixes er, ver, ent, or with the particles an, auf, aus, 
. ein, &c. The following list exhibits most of them :— 


aufmadıen, to awake ; erflaunen, to be astonished, and 
ausarten, to degenerate ; other compounds with er; 
begegnen, to meet; fahren, to move; 

berften, to burst ; faulen, to become putrefied ; 
bredjen, to break ; fliegen, to fly; 

dringen, to press ; fließen, to flow ; 

eiten, to hasten ; frieren, to freeze ; 


ergrimmen, to grow angry; gehen, to go; 





— — — — 


gelangen, to get, to arrive; 

genedfen, to recover ; 

gerathen, to fall into ; 

Shen to coagulate ; 
efchehen,-to come to pass; 

Reilen, to heal; 

jagen, to ran in haste; 


een, 210 climb 


fommen, to come; 
friechen, to creep ; 
landen, to land ; 
laufen, to run; 

quellen, to well forth ; 
reifen, to ripen ; 

teifen, to travel ; 
teiten, to ride; 

tennen, to run; 
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ſchmelzen, to melt 5 
khreiten, to stride; 
fchwellen, to swell ; 
ſchwimmen, to swim 5 
fhrvinden, to vanish ; 
fegein, to sail; 

finfen, to sink ; 
fprießen, to sprout ; 
fpringen, to leap; 
fteigen, to rise 5 
fterben, to die; 


fürzen, to plunge ; 
treten, to step; 
traben, to trot; 


rinnen, to flow; 

en, to move ; 
kheiden, to part; 
ſchießen, to dart forth ; 


verarmen, to grow Poor; 

verweilen, to decay, and many other 
verbs compounded with ver; 

wandern, to wander ; 


fhiffen, to sail ; waten, to wade ; 
fileichen, to sneak ; weichen, to yield ; 
khläpfen, to slip; ziehen, to pass. . 


$ 133. Some verbs employ haben in one signification, and 
fein in another. With haben they generally imply an activity, 
and with fein a state or condition :— 

Er bat dad Kamin ausgebrannt, he has burnt out the chim- 
ney; dad Feuer ift ausgebrannt, the fire has done burning ; id) 
babe fortgefahren zu lefen, I have continued to read; idy bin 
fortgefabren, I drove off; die Röhre hat gefloffen, the pipe has 
eaked; das Waffer ift gefloffen, the water has flowed ; id) habe 
gefroren, I have been cold; die Milch ift gefroren, the milk is 

zen; td) habe mid) müde gegangen, I have become fatigued with 
walking ; id) bin nad) Haufe gegangen, I have gone home ; id) 
babe gejagt, I have hunted ; id) bin gejagt, I have run in haste ; 
ich babe ein Pferd geritten, I have ridden a horse; id) bin auds 
geritten, I have taken a ride. 


- CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


§ 134. It has already been observed (§ 119) that only 
two tenses of the German verb are simple tenses, namely, the 
present and imperfect of the active voice. Besides these the 
present infinitive active (haben, werden), two participles (pres. 
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dabend, bend, pert. geh gehabt), an and the imperative mood, are also simple 
the verb. other parts are periphrastic or com 
and formed by x means of the infinitive or perfect parti- 

ciple, and one of the auxiliary verbs of tenses. 


§ 185. In the compound tenses the auriliary alone is in- 

Hence it follows, that when the inflection of the aux- 

fliaries is known, and the principal parts of any verb are given, 

all the tenses of the same may be easily formed according to 
the rules given above (§ 124). 


§ 136. ‘The inflection of the compound tenses being uniform 
in all German verbs (with this variation only, that some take 
haben and others fein for their auxiliary), all the differences and 
irregularities of conjugation must be sought for in the simple 

orms 


§ 137. With respect to their simple forms, verbs 
follow two different modes of inflection :—— 

Ist, Without changing the radical vowel, they form the im- 
perfect simply by adding the termination ete or et to the root; and 
the perfect participle, by adding the termination et ort; e. 8: 
pres. infin. loben, to praise, imperf. id) lobte, perf. part. 
lob et (gelobt). Verbs thus conjugated are usually ed 
regular verbs. . 

2d, The vowel of the root is changed in the imperfect tense 
and in the perfect participle, which latter then always ends in 
en or n, and the first and third persons of the imperfect indica- 
tive remain without any termination; e. g. pres. infin. bes 
feblen, to command, imperf. id, er pet asl, I, he com- 
manded, perf. part. befohlen; pres. infin. lefen, to read, 
imperf. id) (a 8, perf. part. gelefen. 

Verbs of this form of conjugation have heretofore passed under 
the name of irregular verbs. As, however, they are very numer- 
ous, comprehending nearly all the primitive verbs of the langu 
this name is now generally discarded, and various attempts have 
been made to reduce them to a number of regular conjugations. 


Note. The classification of the irregular verbs (which name we 
retain for the sake of convenience), and an alphabetical list of them 
will be found below. 


Sixteen verbs are partly regular and irregular, in the forma- 
tion of their simple forms. ey will be found in the table 
of irregular verbs below. 


— — — oe 
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§ 188. The personal terminations of the simple tenses 
are essentially the same in both -kinds of verbs, except in the 
first and third persons singular of the imperfect indicative, in 
which irregular verbs assume no termination. The first and 
third persons plural end always in en, and the second person 
plural in et throughout all the moods and tenses. 


§ 139. When the root of an irregular verb contains one of 
the vowels a, 9 or u, it is generally modified into 4, 6, ü in the 
second and third persons of the present indicative, and also in 
the imperfect subjunctive ; e. g. ich halte, du bältft, er hält, I hold, 
thou holdest, he holds; td fand, subj. id) fände, I found, I might 
find. In like manner the radical e is changed intoi or i e in 
the second and third persons of the present indicative, and in 
the singular of the imperative ; e. g. id) gebe, du gibft, er gibt, 
gib bu, I give, thou givest, he gives, give thou; id) febe, du 
ftebft, er fiebt, fieh Du, I see, thou seest, he sees, see thou. 


§ 140. The following table presents a comparative view 
of the terminations of the simple forms of verbs, both regular 
and irregular. 


PRESENT OF ALL VERBS. 

















Indie. Bubjund, _ Indiceet.  Subjunet. 

- ( 1st Pers. e, e, 3 (Ist Pers. en,n, | en, 
= 2d Pers. eft, ft, eft, | 3 E Pers. et, t, | et, 

“2 (3d Pers. et, t. e. A, (3d Pers. en,n. | en. 
Iuperrrot or Recutar Verss. IMPERAT. or Reo. Verns. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

e Ist P ers. te, ete, ete, te, 2d P ers. sing. e, 
‚© 22d Pers. teft, eteft, | eteft, teft, | Ist Pers. pl. en, 
“2 (3d Pers. te, ete, ete, te, 2d Pers. pl. et,t. 
rg (Ist Pers. ten, eten, eten, ten, INFINITIVE. 

& < 2d Pers. tet, etet, etet, tet, . 
A, (3d Pers. ten, eten. eten, ten. en, De 

Pres. end, nd. 
PARTICIPLES. { Perf. 3 — est. 
Iuperrect or IRREGULAR Verss. Iuperat. or In. Venus. 
Iudicative. Subjunctive. 

° ( lst Pers. — e, 2d Pers. sing. -, e 
= ; 2d Pers. ft, eft, eft, ft, ist Pers. pl. en, 
2 03d Pers. — e. 2d Pers. pl. et, t. 





. 20 
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Iuprarzct or Inrecutan Vers. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 
“3 (Ist Pers. en, en, INFINITIVE. 
3 92d Pers. et, t, et, t, 
A, © Sd Pers. en. en. en. 
Pres. end. 


PAaRTICIPLEs. Perf. ge — en. 


§ 141. REMARKS ON THE TABLE. 


' Remark 1. In the present tense, all German verbs are rege 
larly formed by adding the above terminations to the root of the 
present infinitive. 


Remark 2. Inthe imperfect of regalar verbs, the t and the ¢t ir 
dicate the tense, and the remaining part of the termination the 
different persons. The imperfect of irregular verbs, on the other 
hand, has terminations for the person only, the tense being sult 
ciently distinguished by the change of the radical vowel. 


Remark 3. With respect to the e preceding the terminations fl 
te, &c., itis to be observed, that it is always retained in the sub 
junctive mood, but in the indicative it may either be retained or 
omitted, as euphony may require; e. g. subjunctive, ich lobe, I may 

raise, bu {ev eft, thou mayst praise, ich feo cte, I might praise; 
indicative, du lob eſt or feb ft, thou praisest; ich lobete or loots, | 
was praising. 


Remark 4. Verbs ending ¢{n or ern, reject thee of the temi- 
nation of inflection throughout, before ft,t orn. But in the first 
person of the present indicative, and in the imperative singular, the 
¢ of the original termination is rejected in its stead ; e. g. fammit, 
to collect; pres indic. ich fammte (instead of ſaum ele), I collect 
du fauumel ft, er fammelt, thou collectest, he collects, fammle Du 
do thou collect; es daurrt, it lasts, from tauern, &c. The sud 
janctive, however, either retains the ¢ in both cases, or rejects the 
first only; e. g. ih tadele or tadle, I may blame, fie tadelen of 
tad(en, they may blame, &c. 


2 142. The tenses of the passive voice are all periphrastic 
and are formed by combining the perfect participle of the verb 
with the different moods and tenses of the auxiliary werden; 
as, pres. indic. id) werde geliebt, I am loved; imperf. indic. 
id) wurde geliebt, I was loved; perf. indic. id bin geliebt 
worden, I have been loved, &c. In this connection the perfect 
participle of werden always loses its prefix ge. ($ 122. Ist) 
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- PARADIGMS . 
TO THE CONJUGATION OF GERMAN VERBS. 


§ 143. I. TRANSITIVE VERBS. 


Coben, to praise, regular. 
Rufen, to call, irregular. 


Pars Iran. loben, rufen. 
. MPERF. Inpic. id) lobte, rief. 
Principal parts. * Part. gelobt, gerufen. 

Perr. Inrin. gelobt, gerufen haben. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Singular. 
I praise, call, am praising, I may praise, call, be prais. 
calling, do praise, call. ing, calling. 

ich lobe, rufe, ich lobe, rufe, 

du lobeft (ob), rufeft (rufft), du lobeft, rufeft, 

er lobet (lobt), rufet (ruft) ; er lobe, rufe; 


Plural. Plural. 
wir loben, rufen, wir loben, rufen, 
ihr lobet (lobt), rufet (ruft), ihr lobet, rufet, 
ſie loben, rufen. ie loben, rufen. 

ImpERFEcT. 


Singular. Singular. 
I praised, called, was prais- I might praise, call, be prais- 
ing, calling, did praise, call. ing, calling. 


id) lobte, rief, id) lobete, riefe, 
du lobteft, riefeft (riefft), du lobeteft, riefeft, 
er lobte, rief; er lobete, riefe; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir lobten, riefen, wir lobeten, riefen, 
ihr lobtet, riefet (rieft), tbr lobetet, riefet, 
fie lobten, riefen. fie Iobeten, riefen. 
PERFECT. 

I have praised, called, been I may have praised, called, 

praising, calling, &c. been praising, calling, &c. 


Sing. id) babe, du haft, er bat Sing. id babe, du babeft, er 
gelobt, gerufen; babe gelobt, gerufen; 
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Plur. wir haben, ihr habt, fie Plur. wir haben, ihr babet, ix 
baben gelobt, gerufen. baben gelobt, gerufen. 


PLUPERFECT. 
I had praised, called, been I might have praised, called, 
praising, calling, &c. been praising, calling, &c. 
Sing. id) batte, du hatteft, er Sing. id) hätte, Du batteft, er 
batte gelobt, gerufen ; batte gelobt, gerufen ; 
Plur. wir batten, ihr hattet, fie Plur. wir batten, ihr hättet, fie 
batten gelobt, gerufen. batten gelobt, gerufen. 


Fırst Furore. 
I shall praise, call, be prais- I shall praise, call, be prais- 
ing, calling, &c. ing, calling, &c. 
Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er Sing. id) werde, Du werdeit, 
wird loben, rufen; er werde, loben, rufen; 


Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, Plur. wir werden, the werdet, 
fie werden loben, rufen. fie werden loben, rufen. 


Fururs PeRrecr. 
I shall have praised, called, I shall have praised, called, 
been praising, calling, &c. been praising, calling, &c. 
Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er Sing. id) werde, Du werdeſt, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen haben; werde gelobt, gerufen haben; 


Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, Plür. wir werden, ibe werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen bas fie werden gelobt, gerufen 


ben. baben. 
CONDITIONALS. 
First Conprrronat. SECOND Conprrionar. 
I should praise, call, be prais- I should have praised, called, 
ing, calling. been praising, calling. 
Sing. id) würde, du würdeſt Sing. id) würde, du würdeſt, 
er würde loben, rufen; er würde gelobt, gerufen bas 
en; 
Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, 
fie würden loben, rufen. fie würden gelebt, gerufen 


baben. 
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Iurgerativm Moon. 


Singular. 


lob⸗ fe praise thou, do 


tote ev t er (fie, e8), let him (her, 
it) praise, be praising ; 


Singular. 


rufe (du), call thou, do call, 


rufe er (fie, e8), let him (her, 
it) call, be calling ; 


INFINITIVES. 


Pres. loben, rufen, to praise, 
to call. 


Perf. gelobt, gerufen haben, to 
have praised, called. 


Plural. 
loben wir, let us praise, be 
raising, 
[obet, lobt (ihr), 2 praise ye, 
{oben Sie, do ye praise, 
Ioben fie, let them praise. _ 


Plural. 
rufen wir, let us call, be call- 
ing, 
rufet, ruft (ihr), h call ye, do 
rufen Sie, ye call, 
rufen fie, let them call, be 
calling. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Presa. lobend, rufend, praising, 
calling. 


Perf. gelobt, gerufen, praised, 
called. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
I am praised, called, &c. I may be praised, called, &c. 


Sing. td werde, du wirft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen; 

Plur. wie werden, ibe werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen. 


Sing. id werde, du werdeft, er 
werde gelobt, gerufen ; 

Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen. 


IMPpeRrecr. 


I was praised, called, &c. 


Sing. id) wurde, bu wurdeft, 


er wurde gelobt, gerufen; 


Plur. wir wurden, ihr wurdet, 


fie wurden gelobt, gerufen. 


I might be praised, called, &c. 

Sing. id) würde, Du würbeft, er 
würde gelobt, gerufen; 

Plur. wir würden, ibe würdet, 
fie würden gelobt, gerufen, 
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Prurscr. 
I have been praised, called, I may have been praised, 


&c. 


called, &c. 


Sing. id bin, du bift, er ift ges Sing. id fei, du feieft, er fei 


lobt, gerufen worden; 


Plur. wir find, ihr feid, fie 


find gelobt, gerufen worden. 


gelobt, gerufen worden ; 
Plur. wir feien, ihr feiet, fie 
feien gelobt, gerufen worden. 


PLUPERFECT. 


I had been praised, called, 


I might have been praised, 
called, &c. 


Sing id war, du warft,er war Sing. id) ware, bu wareft, er 


gelobt, gerufen worden ; 


wäre gelobt, gerufen worden ; 


Plur. wir waren, ihr waret, fie Plur. wir waren, ibe maret, 


waren gelobt, gerufen wors 


den. 


fie wären gelobt, gerufen 
worden. 


Finest Forvre. 
I shall be praised, called, &c. I shall be praised, called, &c. 


Sing. id werde, du wirft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen werden; 


Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen 
werden. 


Sing. id) werde, Du werdeft, er 
werde gelobt, gerufen wer: 
den; 

Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen 
werden. 


Future Prerrecr. 


I shall have been praised, 
called, &c. 

Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er 
wird gelobt, gerufen worden 
fein ; 

Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen 
worden fein. 


I shall have been praised, 
called, &c. 

Sing. id) werde, du werdeft, er 
werde gelobt, gerufen worden 
fein; 

Plur, wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden gelobt, gerufen 

- worden fein. 


CONDITIONALS. 


Finst Conpirionat. 
I should be praised, called, 
&c. 


Sing. td) witrbe, du witrdeft, 
er würde gelobt, gerufen 
werden; 


SECOND CoNDITIONAL. 

I should have been praised, 
called, &c. 

Sing. id) würde, du witrdeft, er 
würde gelobt, gerufen wors 
den fein; 
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Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, 
fie würden gelobt, gerufen 
werden. 


Plur. wir würden, ibe wuͤrdet, 
fie würten gelobt, gerufen 
worden fein. 


Inreratıve Moor. 


Singular. 


werde (du) gelobt, gerufen, be 
(thou) praised, called, 


werde er (fe, e8) gelobt, geri: 
fen, let him (her, it) be 
praised, called ; 


INFINITIVES, 


Pres. gelobt, gerufen werden, to 
praised, called. 
Perf. gelobt, gerufen worden 
fein, to have been praised, 
called. 


Plural. 

werden wir gelobt, gerufen, let 

us be praised, called, 
werdet (tbr) gelobt, Ha 
werden Cte gelobt, gerufen, 

be ye (you) praised, called, 
werden fie gelobt, gerufen, let 

them be praised, called. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Perf. gelobt, gerufen, praised, 
called. 


Fut. zu lobend, zu rufend, to be 
praised, called. 


§ 144. Il. REFLEXIVE VERBS. 
Sich freuen, to rejoice. 
Pres. Inrrn. fic) freuen. 


Principal parts. 


Inpeer. INDic. id) freute mid. 
Perr. Part. fidy gefreuet or gefreut. 


Perr. INFIN. fich gefreut haben. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


I rejoice, am rejoicing, do re- 
joice, &c. 

Sing. id) freue mid), du freueft 
(freuft) dtd), er freuet (freut) 


I may rejoice, be rejoicing, 
&c. 


Sing. id) freue mid, du freueft 
dich, er freue ſich; 


ih: 
Plur. wir freuen ung, ihr freus Plur. wir freuen und, ihr freus 


et (freut) euch, fie freuen fid. 


et eud), fie freuen ſich. 


IMPERFECT. 


I rejoiced, &c. 
Sing. id) freute mid, du freus 
teft dich, &c. 


4 


I might rejoice, &c. 
Sing. id freuete mid, du freus 
eteft did), 
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Plur. wir freuten ımd, ihr Plur. wir freueten und, dc. 
freutet end, dc. 
Pxgrrecr. 
I have rejoiced, &c. I may have rejoiced, &c. 
Sing. id babe mid) gefreut, du se id) babe mid) gefreut, tu 
baft did) gefreut, abeft did) gefreut, Sc. 
Phar. wir haber und gefreut, Pur. wir haben und gefreut, 


PLUPERFECT. 
I had rejoiced, &c. I might have rejoiced, &c. 
Sing. id) hatte mich gefreut, Sing. id) hätte mid) gefrent, 
&c. &c. 
Frest Forors. 
I shall rejoice, &c. I shall rejoice, &c. 
Sing. id) werde mich freuen, Sing. id) werde mie freuen, 
bu wirft dtd) dc. du werdeft Dich dec. 


Forurz Psrrect. 
I shall have rejoiced, &c. I shall have rejoiced, dec. 
Sing. id) werde mid) gefreut Sing. td werde mid & gefrem 


baben, du wirft Did) dc. haben, du werdeft dec. 
° ConprrionaLs. 
Frast Conpirional. SECOND ConpDirional. 

I should rejoice, &c. I should have rejoiced, &c. 
Sing. id würde mich freuen, du Sing. id) würde mid) gefrent 

würdeft dsc. haben, du würdeft dc. 

Iererarıvz Moon. 
rejoice thou, &c. | 
Plur. freuen wir un8, 
Sing. freue did, freuet (ihr) euch, 
freue er (fie e8) fi; freuen fie ſich. 
INFINITIVES. . PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. fid) freuen, to rejoice. ſich freuend, rejoicing. 
Perf. fid) gefreut haben, to ſich gefreut, rejoiced. 
have rejoiced. 
6145. I. INTRANSITIVE VERBS. ° 
Gehen, to go, takes fein for its auxiliary. 
Pres. Inrın. geben, to go. 


ns Inrerr. Inpic. id) ging, * went. 
Principal parts. > PART. gegangen, gone. 


Peer. Inn. gegangen fein, to have gone. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PREsenr. 
I go, am going, do go, &c. I may go, te going, &c. 
Sing. id gebe, bu gebeft (gehit), Sing. ich gebe, du gebeft, er 
er gebt; gebet 5 
Plur. wir geben, ihr gebet Plur. wir geben, ihr gebet, fie 
(geht), fie geben (gehn). geben. 
IMPERFECT. 
I went, was going, did go, &c. I might go, be going, &c. 
Sing. id) ging, du gingſt, er Sing. td) ginge, du gingeft, er 
ging; ginge; 


Plur. wir gingen, ihr ginget, Plur. wir gingen, ihr ginget, 
fie gingen. fie gingen. 
PERFECT. 


I have gone, been going, &c. I may have gone, been going, 


Sing. id) in, du bift, er ift ges Sing is fei du feieft, er fei 
gan 


gen 
Plur. wir find, ihr fetd, fie find Pl wit "eien, tbr fetet, fie 
gegangen. feien gegangen. 
; PLUPERFECT. 
I had gone, been going, &c. I might have gone, been going, 
&c 


Sing. id war, du warit, er war Sing. td) ware, du wareft, er 


gegangen ; ware gegangen; 

Plur. wir waren, ihr waret, fie Plur. wir wären, ihr wäret, fie 
waren gegangen, . Wären gegangen. 

First Furuse. 

I shall go, be going, &c. I shall go, be going, &c. 

Sing. id) werde, du wirft, er Sing. ich werde, du werdeft, er 
wird geben; werde geben; 

Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, Plur. wir werden, ihr werdet, 
fie werden geben. fie werden geben. 


Future Perrecr. 
I shall have gone, been going, I shall have gone, been going, 
&c. &c. 


Sing. id) werde, tu wirft, er Sing. id werte, du werdeft, er 
wird gegangen fein; werde gegangen fein; 
Plur. wie werden, the werdet, Plur. wir werden, thr werdet, 
fie werden gegangen ſein. ſie werden gegangen ſein. 
2 
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CONDITIONALS. 


Frast ConpirionaL. 
I should go, be going, &c. 


Sing. id) würde, du würdeſt, 
er würde geben ; 

Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, 
fie würden geben. 


SECOND CONDITIONAL. 
I should have gone, been go- 
ing, &c. 

Sing. id) würde, du wirteft, 
er würde gegangen fein; 
Plur. wir würden, ihr würdet, 
fie würden gegangen fein. 


IMPERATIVE Moon». 


Sing. gehe (du), go thou, do 


5% 
gebe er (fie, e8), let him (her, 
it) go; 
Insinttive Moop. 
Pres. geben, to go. 
Perf. gegangen fein, to have 
gone. 


Plur. gehen wir, let us ge, be 
going, 

gebet or geht (ihr), geben Sie, 
go ye (you), do go, 

gehen or gehn fie, let them go. 


PARTICIPLES, 
Pres. gehend, going. 
Perf. gegangen, gone. 


IV. IMPERSONAL VERBS.* 


§ 146. Impersonal verbs are conjugated like other verbs in 
all the moods and tenses, but only in the third person singular 


(§ 114). 


They want the passive voice, and generally employ the auxi- 


liary haben (§ 131). 


Regnen, to rain. 


Pres. Ind. eé regnet, it rains. 

Imperf. Ind. «6 regnete, it rained. 

Perf. Ind. e% hat geregnet, it has 
rained. > 


Pluperf. Ind. es hatte geregnet, it 
had rained, 
First Fut. es wird regnen, it will 


rain. 
Future Perf. es wird geregnct has 
ben, it will have rained. 


Subj. e8 tegne, it may rain. 

Subj. es regnete, it might rain. 

Subj. 66 habe geregnet, it may have 
rained. 

Subj. e¢ hätte geregnet, it might 
have rained. 

Subj. es werde regnen, it will rain. 


Subj. es werde geregnet haben, it 
will have rained, 


CoNDITIONALS. 
First Cond. e6 wiirde regnen, it Second Cond. es würde gereqnet 


would rain. 
Imperat. es vegne! let it rain! 
Pres. Infin. cegnen, to rain. 


Perf. Infin. geregnet haben, to have 
rained, 


haben, it would have rained, 


. regnend, rainin 
Participles. | geregn 4 rain ia 


* For exercises on the impersonal verbs see Lesson LVI. 
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§ 147. Some impersonal verbs have a reflexive form; as, 
es fragt fid), it is a question ; es gtemt fich, it is becoming, &c. 
Others again are active, and are followed by an object in the 
accusative or dative, which may be either a substantive or a 
personal pronoun; e. g. es bungert mich, Did, thn, I am, 
thou art, he is hungry; e8 dürftet, friert, fhaudert mid, I am 
thirsty, cold, shuddering ; es gelingt mir, I succeed; ed grauet 
ibm, he dreads. The accusative or dative is sometimes placed - 
‚first, and then the e 8 is omitted; as, mid) bungert, mi d dirs 
ftet, mir grauet, &c, 


V. COMPOUND VERBS. 


§ 148. 1st, Compound verbs are either separable or inse- 
parable. 

2d, In compounds of the first class, the constituent parts are 
separated, and the first component is placed after the verb, in 
all the simple fornis of the verb which are susceptible of in- 
flection, viz :—in the imperative active, and in the present and 
imperfect, both indicative and subjunctive; e. g. anfangen, to 
begin, pres. indic. id) fange an, I begin, imperf, ih fing an, I 
begun, imperat. fange Du an, begin thou. Moreover, in the per- 
fect participle, the augment g ¢ is inserted between the separable 
particle and the verb ; e. g. an-ge-fangen, aud-gergangen, abzges 
reiſ't, from anfangen, to commence ; ausgeben, to go out; abs 
reifen, to set out on a journey. 

Remark. In subordinate propositions, however, which are in- 
troduced by aconjunction or conjunctive word, suchas—a [$, Da, ins 
dem, wenn, weil, das, &., or bya relative pronoun, this separa- 
tion of the component parts does not take place; e.g. als eben 
die Senne aufging (from aufgehen), just as the sun was rising ; 
wenn ce nucanfame (from anfommen) ! would that he might ar- 
rive! Indem ich am Hauje vorbeiging, as | was passing by the 
house. Die Thire, welche fih aufthat, the door which opened. 


§ 149. In compounds of the second class, the constituent 
parts remain inseparably connected throughout the entire con- 
Jugation of the verb, and the perfect participle does not assume 
the augment g e, if the first component is one of those insepa- 
rable particles mentioned above ($ 122); but if it is a noun or 
an adjective, the augment is prefixed to the entire compound ; 
©. g. ich verliere, I lose, td) verlor, I lost, part. verloren, lost. 
But, frübftiisfen, to breakfast (compounded with the adjective 
frith, early), perf. part. ge frübitüft; rechtfertigen, to justify (from 
recht, just), perf. part. gerechtfertigt, dc. 
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$150. Verbs compounded with substantives or adjectives 
are generally inseparable, when they so coalesce in sense as 
to form one complex conception; but when their union is so 
slight, that they may be regarded as distinct words, they are se- 
parable; e. g. Gtatt finden, to take place; bod) achten, te 
esteem highly ; [08 fprechen, to acquit ; perf. parts. Statt ge 
funden, bod) geachtet, los gefproden. 

$151. When the verb is compounded with a particle (i 
e. with an adverb, a preposition, or a simple prefix), the acceat 
- determines to which of the two classes the compound belongs. 
If the particle is accented, the compound is separable ; but if 
the principal accent falls on the verb itself, the compound is in- 
separable. 

A list of inseparable prefixes has already been given abore 
(§ 122. 2d). 

§ 15%. Verbe compounded with the following adverbs and 
prepositions are separable :-— ab, an, auf, aus, bet dar 
ein, fort, ber, hin, and the compounds of ber and bin :— 
berab, binein, &c.; nad, nieder, ob, vor, weg zu 
zurück.* 


EXAMPLES. 
anfommen, to arrive, part. angefommen ; 
anfitehen, to rise, “ aufgeftunden 3 
darbringen, to offer, ‘6 Dargehracdht 5 


fortfahren, to continue, ‘6 fortgefabren ; 
wegwerfen, to throw away, weggeworfen; 
gubringen, to spend, “ gugebradht. 


§ 153. Compounds with dur,d, binter, iber, um, un 
ter, voll and wieder are separable, when the accent rests 
on the particle ; they are inseparable, when it rests on the verb 
itself (§ 122. Sth). 

It is frequently the case, that in one and the same compound this 
difference of accentuation has given rise to different significations. 


RXAMPLES. - 
durchdringen (inseparable), to penetrate, part. durhdrungen; 
durchdringen (separable), to press through a crowd, part. 

Durchgedrungen ; 
Durchreifen (insep.), to travel over, part. durhreif’t; 
Durchreifen (sep.), to travel through, part. d ur ch gereiftz 
über führen (insep.), to convince, part. Über führt; 
Überführen (sep.), to convey over, part. übergeführt ; 


and Compare aleo the table of separable and inseparable verbs on pages 52 
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unteehalten (insep.), to entertain, part. unterhalten; 
unter halten (sep.), to hold under, part. unter gehalten ; 
relenden (insep.), to finish, part. vollendet; 

voLllgießen (sep.), to fill by pouring into, part. voll gcgeffen. 


Remark. Compounds with the preposition wider (which 
should be carefully distinguished from the adverb wieder) are 
always inseparable, the accent being invariably assumed by the verb 
itself; as, widerlegen, to confute, part. wider legt; widerftehen, to 
withstand, part. widerftanden. The adverbial prefix mié cannot be 
reduced to any definite rale, as the accent does not in all instances 
decide whether it is separable or inseparable. 


§ 154. With respect to the infinitive of compound verbs, 
it is to be remarked, that the particle zu ($ 120) 1s placed be- 
fore it, if the verb is inseparable; if sepgrable, it is inserted be- 
tween the two components, and constitutes one word with 
them; e. g. zu entweiben, to desecrate; 3u zerfallen, to fall 
into pieces ; but, anszusfangen, to begin; weg-ju-werfen, to 
throw away ; zurücksjustreiben, to drive back, &c. 


$ 155. Compounds generally follow the conjugation of 
their simple verbs. The following is a specimen of the simple 
forms of a separable compound :— 


Abreifen, to set out on a journey. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Singular. Singular. 
id reife ab, du reifeft ab, er veifet ich reife ab, du reifcft ab, er reift 
(reift) ab; ab; 
Plural. Plural. 
wir reifen ab, ihr reijet (reift) ab, swirreifen ab, ihr reifet ab, fie reifen 
fie reifen ab. ab. ; 
j IMPrRFEcT. 
Singular. Singular. 
ich reifte ab, du reif'teft ab, er reifte ich veifete ab, du reiſeteſt ab, er reis 
ab; fete ab 5 
Plural. Plural. . 
wie reif'ten ab, ihe reiftet ab, fle wir reiſeten ab, ihr reifetet ab, fie 
reiften ab. reifsten ab. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
reife (du) ab, reife er ab; . reifen wie ab, reifet (reift) ihr ab, 
reifen fie ab. 
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Invinitives. Pauridiruxs. 
Pres. abreiſen or abzureiſen. Pres. Part. abreiſend. 
Perf. abgereift fein. Perf. Part. abgereifit. 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 
I. AGREEMENT. 


§ 156. The verb agrees with its subject nominative in 
number and person. In German the subject cannot be 
omitted as in the Classical languages, in which the termina- 
tion of the verb is sufficient to indicate the difference of per- 
son and number; except in the second person of the impera- 
tive singular, when bu, like the English thou, is expressed only 
for the sake of emphasis; e. g. ich lefe, I read; du redeft, 
thou speakest ; der Sturm hat ausgetobt, the storm has ceased 
to rage; die Knaben fpielen, the boys are playing. But, im- 
perat. rede! lefe! read, speak (thou)! Spiele, Kind, auf 
der Mutter Schoos! Play, my child, on thy mother’s lap! 
(Schuler.) 


Exceftion 1. When several verbs constitute a compound predi- 
cate to one subject, it is only expressed with the first. Du arbeiteft 
viel, ridteft aber wenig aug, thou labourest much, but accomplish- 
est little ; und er hört’s mit ſtummem Garme, veift fi blutend les, 
preßt fie heftig in die Arne, [hwingt fih auf fein Res (Schiller), 
and with mute grief he hears it, tears himself bleeding away, ea- 
gerly folds her to his breast, springs upon his steed. 

Excep. 2. The neuter personal pronoun es and the demonstra- 
tives dies and dag are followed by a verb in the plural, when 
the substantive after the verb which they represent is plural; Dies 
find meine Brüder, these are my brothers ; es find chrliche Männer, 
they are honest men. 

Ezcep. 3. In reciting the multiplication table, the Germans use 
the singular where the plural would seem proper; vier mal fünf ift 
zwanzig, four times five are twenty, &c. 

Excep. 4. When the subject of a verb is 2 pronoun of the first 
or second person, it is sometimes omitted by poetical license; as, 
Habe nun, ad! Philefephic, Surifterct und Medirin durchaus ftudirr, 
I have now, alas! completely mastered philosophy, the jurist’s craft, 
and medicine (Goethe’s Faust). 


§ 157. When the verb refers to several subjects equally 
related to it, it must be put in the plural; as, Nacht und Tag 
ftritten mit einander um den Vorzug, night and day were 
contending with each other for the preference. When, how- 
ever, the subjects are connected by disjunctive conjunctions, 
or when they are regarded as one complex notion, the verb is 
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inthe singular; e. g. weder der Vater noch fein Sohn tft da 
geweſen, neither the father nor his son has been here; Vers 
rath und Argwobn [auf dt in allen Eden, treason and suspi- 
cion (combined) lurch at every corner ; bier ift Pfeffer und 
Gals, here is pepper and salt. . 


§ 158. After several subjects of different persons, the verb 
in the plural agrees with the first person tn preference to the 


‚second, and with the second in preference to the third; e. g. id 


und Du (wir) find Brüder, I and thou are brothers ; Du und 
der Vater (Shr) feid einander ähnlich, you and your father 
resemble each other. Sometimes, however, the verb agrees 
with the nearest nominative; id) darf reden, nicht Du, I am per- 
mitted to speak, not thou. 


Il. TENSES. 


$ 159. It will be perceived from the paradigms, that the 
German verb has no separate forms to express the distinctions 
observed in English between I praise, and I am praising, do 
praise, I praised, and I was praising, did praise, &c., all of 
which are implied in the one form id lobe, id) lobte (see page 
279). 

$ 160. In German, as in English, the present is often em- 
ployed instead of the imperfect, to give greater animation to 
historical narration (see page 342). 


$ 161. The present is used in place of the future, espe- 
cially if the event is regarded as certain ; as, morgen fümmt 
er wieder, to-morrow he will come again; fünftige Wode rei⸗ 
fe td) nad) London, next week I am going to London; verlag 
Did) drauf, ich Laffe fechtend hier das Leben, oder führe fie 
and Pilſen, depend upon it, I shall either fighting lose my life 
here, or lead them out of Pilsen (Schiller). (See page 342). 


§ 162. So also, on the other hand, the first future is used 
instead of the present, and the future perfect instead of the 
perfect, to give an air of probability to the expression; e. g. 
er wird wohl nicht zu Haufe fein, he is not likely to be at 
home, er wird ausgegangen fein, he has in all probability 
gone out (literally, he will have gone out); Du wirft Did ges 
irrt baben, you must have made (have probably made) a mis. 
take. 


$ 163. The imperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect cor- 
respond on the whole to the tenses of the same name in Eng- 
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lish, with this exception, that when simply a division of time, 
and not another event is referred to, the Germans sometimes 
employ the perfect, when the English idiom requires the im- 
perfect ; e. g. geftern find Shre Bücher angefommen, yes 
terday your books arrived ; er ift legte Woche geftorben, he 
died Inst week. On the meaning and use of these tenses, and 
on the omission of the auxiliary, see pages 343, 344, and Les- 
son LVII. 


§ 164. As to the moods of the German verb, the Indica- 
tive, the Subjunctive, as well as the Conditionals and the Im- 
perative, have been treated at large and illustrated with numer- 
ous examples in the former part of the book, so that a further 
analysis of them in this place would be rfluous. On the 
Subjunctive and Conditionals see Lessons XC. and XCL., and 
on the Imperative, page 305. 


II. THE INFINITIVE. 


§ 165. Besides serving to form the compound tenses of 
the verb (§ 134), the infinitive mood is used in various other 
relations, either with or without the preposition zu. 


§ 166. All infinitives may be regarded as abstract verbal 
substantives of the neuter gender, and are frequently employed 
as such in every case, generally in connection with the arti- 
cle; e. g. das Sitzen ift thm fdhadlid, sitting is injurious to 
him; id) bin be’ Schreibens müde, I am tired of writing ; 
gum Reifen bift Ou nidt gefdict, you are not fit for travel- 


ad € 


§ 167. The infinitive is employed without zu in the follow- 
„ing instances :— 

Ist, When it stands as the subject of a proposition; as, 
geben ift feliger ald nehmen, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; fterben tft nicht, aber leben und nicht feben, 
das ift ein Unglück (Schiller), to die is nothing, but to live and 
not to see, that is a wretched lot indeed. 

2d, In connection with the auxiliary verbs of mood — dürs 
fen, finnen, laffen, mögen, miffen, follen, wol; 
len (§ 115. 2d), and in particular expressions, also with baben 
and thun; e. g. er läßt ein Hans bauen, he orders a 
house to be built; id) darf fpielen, I am permitted to play; 
Du follft nit fteb len, thou shalt not steal ; [af fie geben, 
let them go; Du haft gut reden, it is easy for you to speak ; 

. fie thut nichts ald weinen, she does nothing but weep. 
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Remark. When the auxiliary laffen, in the sense of to order, 
is followed by an infinitive, the latter, though active in German, 
must generally be rendered by the passive in English; as, er läßt 
ein Buch einbinden, he orders a book to be Lound, &c. 


3d, In connection with the verbs heißen, to order; heißen 
andnennen,tocall; helfen, to help; lehren, to teach ; 
lernen, to learn, and ma den, to make; e. g. heiß ihn ges 
ben! tell him to go! 

4th, When joined to certain verbs denoting an exercise of 
the senses; as, feben, to see; hören, to hear; fühlen, 
to feel; finden, to find; as, ich ſehe ihn fonunen, lefen, zeich- 
nen, I see him coming, reading, drawing, &c. ; td bore ihn 
fingen, fpielen, I hear him singing, playing ; id) fand ihn fchlafen, 
figen, I found him sleeping, sitting. In this connection the in- 
finitive has the signification of the present participle. 

5th, The infinitive is employed without zu in connection with 
the following verbs :—bleiben, to remain; geben, to go; 
fabren, to ride in a carriage ; reiten, to ride on horseback ; 
e. g. bleiben Sie figen, keep your seat; er geht betteln, he goes 
a begging ; fie fahren fpazieren, they take an airing, a ride in 
a carriage; er reitet fpazieren, he takes a ride on horseback. 


$ 168. By an idiom, peculiar to the German, the auxiliary 
verbs of mood — dürfen, fonnen, mögen, müffen, follen, wollen, 
laſſen, and also the verbs heißen, helfen, hören, feben, lernen, 
lehren, assume the form of the infinitive, instead of the perfect 
participle, when they stand in connection with another infini- 
tive ; e. g. er bat fid) nicht rühren Dürfen (instead of gedurft), 
he has not been permitted to stir; Du bätteft fommen follen 
(instead of gefollt),.you ought to have come; Ihr habt die Feinde 


‘England's fennen lernen, ye have learnt to know the enemies 
0 


ngland. It is now customary, however, regularly to employ 
the participle of the verbs lernen and lehren instead of the in- 
finitive; as, er bat ihn fennen gelernt, he has become ac- 
quainted with him; id) habe ihm zeichnen gelehrt, I have 
taught him drawing. 
THE INFINITIVE WITH zu. 

§ 169. The infinitive with zu is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the simple infinitive, as the subject of a proposition, 
especially when in an inverted proposition it comes afler its 
predicate ; e. g. ed geziemt dem Manne, thattg zu fetn, it 

hoves man to be diligent, &c. 
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§ 170. When the infinitive with gu is not the subject of s 
proposition, it is equivalent to a verbal substantive in a 
oblique case, corresponding either to the Latin supine (ame 
tum, amatu), or to the gerund (amandi—do—dum—do). Itis 
thus used :— 

Ist, After substantives, especially such as signify an tnclina- 
tion or affection of the mind, opportunity, time, dc. ; as, Ke: 
gung, inclination ; Entſchluß, resolution ; Eifer, zeal; Muth, 
courage ; Luſt, desire ; Zeit, time ; Gelegenbeit, opportunity; 
er bat Luſt zu reifen, zueffen, &c., he has a mind to 
travel, to eat, or he is desirous of travelling, of eating, &c. ; ed 
if Zeit zu arbeiten, gu fhlafen, it is time to work, to 
sleep. 

2d, After adjectives—signifying possibility, duty, necessiy, 
easiness, difficulty, and the like ; as, möglich, unmöglich, ver: 
pflichtet, gendthigt, leicht, ſchwer, hart, ec. Die Bürde tft [hmer 
gu tragen, the burden is hard to be borne ; ¢8 ift mir unmöglid 
zu fommen, it is impossible for me to come, &c. 

3d, After verbs, generally as the object to which an actirıy, 
a desire, or emotion of the mind implied by them, is directed; 
e. g. fich freuen, to rejoice; fid) bemühen, to strive ; hoffen, to 
hope ; gedenfen, to intend; nothigen, zwingen, to necesaitate, 
compel; vergeffen, to forget ; verbieten, to forbid, dcc. ; es freut 
mid), Sie gu fehen, [am glad to see you; er bemühte fic, ibn 
einzubolen, he sfrove to overtake him ; id) rathe Dir, zu ſchwei⸗ 
gen, I advise you to be silent. 


$ 171. 4th, After many verbs which serve to designate the 
time or mode of an action; as, anfangen, to begin ; aufhören, 
to cease ; fortfahren, to continue ; eilen, to hasten ; pflegen, to 
be wont; vermögen, to be able; brauchen, to need ; fcheinen,to 
appear; wifjen, to know; e. g. er fängt anzu fingen, zu tanzen, 
he begins to sing, to dance ; er vermag nicht zu fprechen, he 1s 
not able to speak; Du fcheinft e6 nicht zu wiffen, you appear not 
to know it, &c. 

5th, The infinitive with ju is sometimes employed as the 
predicate of a proposition in connection with the copula fein, 
to express the posstbility or necessity of an action. The infin- 
itive, in this connection, though active, has generally a passive 
signification ; as, es tft feine Zeit zu verlieren, there is no time 
to be lost; fein Sternbild ift zu fehen, no star is to be seen; er 
ift nirgends anzutreffen, he is nowhere to be found. It occurs 
also in the same signification with haben; er bat bier nichts zu 
fagen, he has nothing to say here ; waé baft Du zu thun? what 
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have you todo! It is this construction of the infinitive, which 
has given rise to the future participle (§ 121. 3d). 

6th, The infinitive with zu serves sometimes to denote 
the purpose or design of an action or state expressed by a 


_ previous verb, in which case the particle um usually is pre- 


fixed to add emphasis to the expression ; e. g. id) fomme, um 
Dir Bücher zu bringen, I come for the purpose of bringing you 
books ; er gebt in die Stadt, um mit einem Freunde zufamz 
men zu fommen, he goes into town in order to meet a friend. 


IV. PARTICIPLES. 


§ 172. Participles are declined like adjectives, and follow 
the same rules of inflection. Der liebende Water, the 
affectionate father ; ein geliebte® Rind, a beloved child. So 
also substantively :—Der Genefene, one who has recovered from 
sickne® ; die Gterbende, the dying woman; das Verlangte, 
that which was wished for, &c. . 

§ 173. The present and perfect participles are frequently 
used as adverbs of manner; e. g. Sie fpreden fließend, 
you speak fluently; erröthend folgt er ihren Spuren, 
blushing he follows her steps. This is especially the case 
with perfect participles, in connection with the verb fommen, 
to come; heulend fommt der Sturm geflogen, der die Flam: 
me braufend ſucht (Schiller), howling the blast comes flying, 
and roaring seeks the flame ; er fümmt gelaufen, geritten, he 
comes running, riding, &c. 

§ 174. Participles, like adjectives, serve either to form 
the predicate of a proposition, or they are joined to a noun in 
an attribuftve sense (§ 52); e. g. der Mann ift gelehrt, 
the man is learned, and der gelebrte Mann, the learned 
man; die Nacht ift verfloffen, the night is past, and die 
verfloffene Macht, the past night; das Wafer ift fie- 
dend, the water is boiling, and das fiedende Waffer, the boil- 
ing water; die Landfdaft iit entzücdend, the landscape is 
charming, and die entgudende Landfdaft, the charming 
landscape. 

The present participle, however, is not generally used in the 
predicative sense, unless it has entirely assumed the signification 
of an adjective; thus we cannot say :—id) bin rufend, liebend, fehend, 
I am calling, loving, seeing; but :—id rufe, liebe, fee. ($ 159.) 


175. In connection with another verb, the present par- 
ticiple, either alone or qualified by other words, frequently 
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stands as the abridged form of a subordinate proposition, serv- 
ing to express the time, manner, cause, or condition of the ac- 
tion denoted by the verb; as, died bei mir Den fend, (lief th 
ein (time), revolving these things with myself, I fell asleep, in- 
stead of, indem id) died bet mir felbit Dachte, &&c., whilst I was 
revolving, &c. ; ihm die Hände dDrüdend, nahm er Abschied 
(manner), shaking his hands he took leave; fein Abbild dul- 
det fie, allein baé Forperlofe Wort verebrend; i. ec. weiß fie 
allein das forperlofe Wort verehrt (cause) (Schiller), she tole- 
rates no image, adoring the incorporeal word alone, 

This construction, however, is not as extensive in German 
as in English, and entirely inadmissible, when the subject of 
the participle is different from that of the verb, or when in 
English we employ the compound participle. Thus we cannot 
say, the sun being risen, I set out on my journey, but when the 
sun had arisen, &c., al 8 die Sonne aufgegangen war, reif’te id 
ab; after having breakfasted, he read his paper, nady®em er 
gefrühſtückt hatte (after he had breakfasted), lad er feine Zeit: 


{drift (see page 279). . 


$ 176. In certain expressions only, both the present and 
the perfect participle are used absolutely in the accusative 
case; ©. g. Dad Bud) foftet, den Einband abgered net, 
zwei Thaler, the book costs two crowns, exclusive of the bind- 
ing ; fie feufzet hinaus tn Die finftere Nacht, das Auge vom 
Weinen getrübet (Sciller), she sighs out into the murky 
night, her eyes bedimmed by the gushing tears; er trat in daé 
Zimmer, den Hut auf dem Kopfe, den Stod in der Hand, he en- 
tered the room, with the hat on his head, and cane in his hand. 
In this last example the participle babend, having, may be sup- 
plied, to link the expression to the subject of the proposition. 


$ 177. The perfect participle, when formed from transitive 
verbs, has always a passive signification, and is therefore used ad- 
jectively only by way of exception. When formed from reflexive 
or impersonal verbs, it is employed neither in an attributive nor in 
a predicative sense, but serves simply to form the compound ten- 
ses; as, ich habe mid gefreut, geärgert, gefhämt, I have 
rejoiced, been vexed, ashamed; ¢¢ hat geregnet, gefdneit, it 
has rained, snowed ; but not, der gefreute, gefchänte Manns; nor, der 
Mann ift gefreut, geſchamt, &c. Of intransitive verbs those only, 
which take the auxiliary fein, may be used in the attribative re- 
lation, as well as in the predicative; e. g. dag Haus ift abge 
brannt, the house is burnt down, and dag abgebrannte Haus, 
* the house which has burnt down; der Freund ift angefom men, 
the friend has arrived, and der angcfommene Freund, the friend 
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who has arrived. Some participles have assumed the signification 
of adjectives, and may even be compared. (See § 63. Ist.) 


Note. The government of verbs is treated of at the close of the 
table of irregular verbs below. 





ADVERBS. 


§ 178. An Adverb is a word which limits the 
meaning of verbs, of adjectives, and of other adverbs. 
Adverbs correspond to the questions where? when? 
how? to what degree? &c. 


EXAMPLES. 
© ift das Pferd ? Where is the horse ? 
Gr ift nirgends zu finden. He is nowhere to be found. 
Kommen Sie herein! Walk in! 
Wann ift er angefonmen ? When did he arrive } 
Er ift gefte rn geftorben. He died yesterday. 
Der Knabe ſchreibt (din, aber er The boy writes deautifully, but 
lieſſt ſchlecht. reads poorly. 
Der Vater ift fehr betrübt. The father is very sad. 
Die Rofe ift ausnehmend The rose is exceedingly beauti- 
ſchoͤn. ful. 


- §179. With respect to their signification, adverbs 
may be divided into six classes :— | 


Ist, Adverbs of Place. These may either designate rest in a 
place, in answer to the question where? as, überall, allenthals 
ben, every where ; irgendwo, any where ; nirgends, nowhere ; 
bier, Da, dort, here, there ; wo, where; außen, without; innen, 
within; oben, above; unten, below; hinten, behind; vorn, be- 
fore ; rechts, on the right hand; finfg, on the left hand; and 
the compounds: proben (dar-oben), there above ; drunten (Lars 
unten), below ; draugen, out of doors; bienieden, here below ; 
dieffeitö, on this side ; jenfeits8, on that side ;—or, motion or 
direction towards a place, in answer to the question whither ? 
Daber, along; bierber, hither; dabin, thither; herab, down 
(towards the speaker) ; binal, down (away from the speaker) ; 
bergauf, up hill; bergab, down hill; vorwärts, forward; ritds 
warts, backwards; himmelwärts, toward heaven, &c. . 

2d, Adverbs of Time. These denote either a point or pe- 
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riod of time, in answer to the questions when? how long 
since ? by what time? as, Dann, then; wann, when; Damald, 
at that time; nun, jeßt, now; einft, once; nod), still; {dyen, 
bereits, already; vormale, fonft, heretofore, formerly ; balt, 
soon; fünftig, hereafter; neulid, jüngft, recently ; anfangs, at 
first ; des Morgens, des Abende, in the morning, in the eve- 
ning; geftern, yesterday ; heute, to-day; morgen, to-morrow ; 
je, jemal®, ever ; nie, never, dic. ;—or a duration of time ; as, 
allezeit, at all times; immer, ftet8, always ; lange, long. 

3d, Adverbs of Modality, which are either afirmative, nega- 
live, potential, optative, interrogative, or imperative; as, ja, yes; 
dod), however ; freilich, gwar, though, however ; firwabr, wabr- 
lid), wirflid, verily, truly, actually, in very deed; fidyerlid, 
surely ;—nein, no; nidt, not; feinedweg8, by no means ;— 
vielleicht, perhaps; wabrfdeinlid), probably; etwa, wohl, per- 
haps, indeed ;—wenn dod), daß dod), would that ;—ob, if; ets 
wa, wohl, perhaps, perchance; mun, now; Denn, then ;— durch⸗ 
aug, allerdings, fchlechterdings, by all means, absolutely, &c. 

4th, Adverbs of Quantity, derived from numerals, and an- 
swering to the questions how much? how many? e. g. etwaé, 
somewhat; ganz, entirely; genug, sufficiently; viel, much ; 
wenig, little ; theilé, partly; meiſtens, meiftentheild, mostly, for 
the most part; erften8, firstly; zweitens, secondly, &c. ; ferner, 
further, moreover; legten$, lastly; zweimal, twice, dic. ; em: 
fad), simple ; vielfach, many fold, &c. ($ 80.) 

Sth, Adverbs of Quality or Manner, which answer to the 
question how? as, glüdlich, fortunately; fchön, beautifully ; 
ſchlecht, badly; fleißig, diligently, &c.; fo, so, thus; wie, as, 
how; eben fo, just so, &c. Many of this class are originally 
adjectives or participles. . 

6th, Adverbs of Intensity; as, febr, very ; gar, quite; fos 
gar, even; auferft, bodft, ungemein, extremely, highly, uncom. 
monly ; gänzlich, völlig, entirely, fully; beinabe, faft, almost, 
nearly; nur, only; faum, scarcely; bodftens, at the most ; 
wenigiten®, at least ; weit, bei weitem, by far, &c. 


§ 180. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADVERBS, 


Obs. 1. Beginners should carefully mark the distinction be- 
tween the adverbs hin and her, for which there are no correspond- 
ing terms in English; hin denotes motion away from, and her 
approximation towards the person speaking. ese words have 


given rise toa number of compounds, all of which participate in 
is original signification. Examples :— 
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Away from, towards the speaker. 


hinab, herab, down; 
hinauf, herauf, up; 
hinaus, heraus, out; 
hinein, berein, in; 
hinüber, herüber, across. 


So also—d a hin, thither, to that place ; da her, thence, from that 
place ; dorthin, to yonder place; dDorther, from yonder place; 
wohin, whither; woher, whence, &c. 

Obs. 2. To adverbs of intensity may be added the compound 
proportionals je— je, or je—Ddefte, or je—um fo, the—the; as, 
je größer, de ſt o beſſer, the greater, the better ; je länger er lebt, um ſo 
ſchlechter wird er, the longer he lives, the worse he becomes. 

Obs. 3. The adverb of place, d a, is derived from the demonstra- 
tive pronoun dcr, andisan abbreviated expression for an dicfem Orte, 
in this place. So the adverb wo, the correlative of da, is derived 
from the relative pronoun wer, and stands instead of an welchem 
Orte, in which place. Both da and we, therefore, are termed . pro- 
nominal adverbs. As adverbs of place they are combined with hin 
and her, and form the compounds dahin, Daher, wehin, woher. 

Obs. 4. Besides serving as adverbs of place, da (dar), and wo 
(mer), are often compounded with prepositions, to supply the place 
of the dative and accusative neuter of the demonstrative der, and 
of the relative or interrogative wer, welder. Thus the Ger- 
mans regularly say :— 


dabei, therewith, instead of bet dem; 
wobei, wherewith, — bei welchem ; 
damit, thereby, — mit dem; 
womit, whereby, — mit welchem; 
dadurch, through, by it, — durch das; 
wodurch, through, by which, — durch weiches ; 
dafür, for that, — fuͤr das; 
wofür, for which, — fuͤr welches; 
daran, thereon, — an dem; 
weran, whereon, — an weichem ; 
daven, thereof, — von dem; 
wovon, whereof, — von welchem ; 
dazu, thereto, — zu dem; 
wozu, whereto, — zu welchem. 


Obs. 5. Some adverbs are compared like adjectives. 
Their mode of comparison has already been explained ($ 68). 

Obs. 6. On the position which the negative nidt and 
adverbs generally are to occupy in sentences, see Lesson C. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 181. A preposition is a word which is joined to 
nouns or pronouns, to point out their relation to some 
other word in the sentence. 


§ 182. The following is a list of the German pre- 
positions :— 


an, on, by, near; naht, 7 next to: 
anftatt, 2. . gunddft, ’ 
ftatt, ” ¢ instead ; neben; beside ; 

auf, on, upon; nebft, together with ; 
aug, out, out of; ; ch oberhalb, above ; 
außer without, on the cbne . . 
außerhalb, ¢ outside ; fonder, . without ; 
bei, near, with, by ; fammt, together with ; 
binnen, within ; feit, since, from ; 
dieffeit, on this side ; treg, in spite of ; 
durd, through ; über . 
entgec en, over against ; ob, 2: above, over; 
für, for, in favour of; um, about, round ; 


gegen inet um — willen, for the sake of; 
en, ’ towards, against ; ungeadtet, notwithstanding ; , 
ower 


alb below, on the 

halben, gon account of; - unterhalb, ? side of;. 

halber unmeit . 
hinter, behind ; unfern, d near, not far from; 
in, in, into; i vermöge, by virtue of; 

: on the inside, ven, from, by, of; 

innerhalb, N within ; ver, before; _ - 
-jenfeit, beyond ; während, during ; 

fraft, by virtue of; twegen, on account of; 

längs, along 5 rider, against; 

faut, according to; ju, to; 

mit, with ; gufelge, in consequence of ; 
mittelſt zuwider, against; 

vermittelft, . by means of; zwiſchen, between, betwixt. 


nad, after ; 


§ 183. Prepositions require the substantives, with which 
they are connected, to be put either in the Genitive, the Dative, 
or the Accusative. Some few require the dative in one signi- 
fication, and the accusative in another. 


I, PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 


§ 184. The prepositions which govern the geniteve case, 
are :—anftatt or ftatt, halben or halber, außerhalb, innerhalb, 


Cd 
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mittelft, ungeachtet, unweit or unfern, vermöge, während, wegen, 
um — willen, and ling, zufolge, trog (sée § 188). X 


EXAMPLES, 


Anftatt frines Vaters, instead of his father; der Ehre Hatben, 
for the sake of honour; außerhalb der Etadt, without the city ; 
jenfeit des Grabes, beyond the grave; Fraft meines Amtes, by 
virtue of my office; [aut des Briefes, according to the letter; un: 
weit des Kirchhefs, not far from the church-yard ; während des 
Krieges, during the war; um des Friedens willen, for the sake of 
peace; troß jeiner Macht, in spite of his power. 


II. PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE DATIVE ONLY. 


§ 185. Prepositions which govern the dative case alone, 
are :—aué, außer, bei, binnen, entgegen, gegenüber, gemäß, mit, 
nad, nadft, zunächſt, nebft, fammt, feit, von, zu, zuwider, and ob, 
when it is equivalent to wegen, on of, 


EXAMPLES. 


Gr font aus der Kirche, he comes from church; aufer Die 
sparen Alle da, all were present except you ; er wohnt beim Bäder, 
he lives with the baker; binnen (always refers to time) zwei 
Wochen, within two weeks; er geht ihm entgegen, he goes te 
meet him; mit meiner Mutter, with my mother; nach dem Haufe, 
to the house ; ne 6 ft feinem §reunde, together with his friend ; feit 
den Page, since that day ; gu der D.uelle, to the spring. 


III. PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


§ 186. ‘The following prepositions require the accusative 
only :—durd, für, gegen, ohne or fonder, um, and wider. 


EXAMPLES, 


Cr reift Durds ganze Land, he travels through the entire 
country ; Durch ihn bin ich glädlich, by him I am made happy; er 
belohnt mid) Für meine Mühe, he rewards me for my trouble; der 
Vater fergt für feine Kinder, the father provides for his children; 
Mann für Mann, man by man; ich halte das für Schmeichelei, I re- 
gard this as flattery; gegen den Strom, against the stream; g«- 
gen einander, towards each other; of ne Zweifel, without doubt; 
fonder Seiden, without an equal, um cin Uhr, at one o’clock; 


um den König, about the king; id faufte es um zwölf Kreger, I, 


bought it for twelve kreuzers; wider feinen Freund, against his 
end. 
21 


Pe 
’ 


- 


rs 


dborhalb, unterhalb, dieffeit, jenfeit, Fraft, Laut, mittelft or vere * 
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XV. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING BOTH THE DATIVE AND 
ACCUSATIVE, 


§ 187. The following prepositions are sometimes connect- 
ed with the dative, and sometimes with the accusative :— 
an, auf, binter, in, neben, über, unter, vor, and zwiſchen. 


With respect to all the prepositions of this clase it is to be ob- 
served, that when they imply rest or motion ın a place, they are 
followed by the dative, in answer to the question where ? bet when 
they imply @ tendency or motion from one place to another, they 
are followed by the accusative, in answer to the question ewhether F 


BIAMPRES. 


Sr wohnt aw Dem Meere, be lives: near the sea; et geht aw Bae 
afer, he goes towarde the shore ; er fhreibt an feinen Fteund, he 
writes to his friend; an dev Grange, at the frontiers 3 er arbcite? 
auf Dem Felde, he labours in the Geld; auf der Schule, at sehool ; 
ox zieht an f das Land, he moves into the country; auf den Abend, 
for the evenmg; hinter tem Haufe, behind the house ; er fegt fidy 
hinter den Ofen, he takes his seat behind the stove; ev iſt in der 
Stadt, he is in the city; ich gehe iw die Smdt, I am: going into the 
city; tm Berne, in anger; in die Hand nehmen, to take into the 
hand ; cr fteht neben mir, he is standing by my side; th feßte 
mid) neben ihn, F seated myself by hm side ; Aber den Grernen, 
above the stars; ber den Fluß gehen, to go aewoss the river; un- 
ter freiem Himmel, under the open sky; unter feinen Brüdern, 
among his brothers; vo» ihm, before ham; er ficllt fidy vor den 
Spiegel, he takes his position before the lookimg:glass ; 3 w ifchen 
mir und igm, between me and him, &c. 


$ 188; Of those prepositions which govern the genitive 
($ 184), the following three may also be connected with the 
dative :—{&ng8; as, längs des Ufers, or lings dem Ufer, along 
the shore ;—,ufolge, which with the genitive precedes, and 
with the dative follows the noun; as, zufolge Bed Berichtes, or 
dern Berichte zufolge, aecording to the report ——end troß; as, 
trog. feinem berben Schuffale, in spite of his hard fate’; trog der 
Gefabr, in spite of the danger. 


§ 189. When prepositions precede the definite article, they 
often coalesce with it nto one word, as, im, for in dem, éze. A 
list of these contractions has been given above (§ 10) 


_ — — — — 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


§ 190. A conjunction is a word by which two simple 
sentences are united into one compound sentence. 


§ 191. Conjunctions have been variously classified accord: 
ing to their different significations. They are :— 

Ast, CoruLarıve ; und, and; aud), also; fowobl als, as well 
as; zudem, moreover; außerdem, besides; weder—nod), nei- 
ther—nor ; nicht nur or nit allein—fondern aud), not only— 
but also ; ferner, furthermore ; ;ugleid), at the same time. 

2d, DissuNcTIVE ; entweder—oder, either—or ; e. g. ents 
weder groß oder flein, either large or small. 

3d, ADVERSATIVE ; aber, allein, but; fondern (used only 
after a negative), but; dod), jedoch, yet ; dennoch, nevertheless ; 
fonft, else ; vielmehr, rather ; hingegen, on the contrary; nidt 
fowohl—nl8 vielmehr, not so much—as rather. 

4th, CoxpirionaL ; wenn, fo, wo, wofern, if; falls or tm 
Fall, in case ; wo nidt, if not; e.g. wenn id nur ein Mittel 
wüßte, den Schaden wieder gut zu machen! if I only knew some 
means of repairing the damage! In German the conjunction 
wenn is often omitted, and then the verb (if the tense is simple) 
or the auxiliary (if the tense is compound) takes the place of 
the conjunction; ware ft Du hier gewefen, mein Bruder wäre 
nicht geftorben, for wenn Du bier gewefen ware ft, &c., if 
thou hadst been present, my brother would not have died. 

Sth, ConcuservE ; zwar, to be sure, indeed, true; wiewohl, 
obwohl, obfdon, obgleich, wenn gleich, though, although ; e. g. 
obwohl dad Wetter ſchön iit, fo fann er Dod) nicht ausgehen, 
though the weather is fine, he is nevertheless unable to go out. 
Compare also page 296. 

6th, CavusaL; denn, for; da, weil, nun, since ; e. g. id) gebe 
mit Dir, weil Du den rechten Weg nicht fennft, I go with you, 
because you do not know the right way; oprwart8 mußt Du, 
denn rüdwärtö fannft Du nicht mehr, you must go onward, 
for back you can no longer go. 

Tth, IrLarıve ; alfo, darum, therefore ; daher, hence ; des 
balb, deßwegen, um defwillen, on that account; folglid), conse- 
quently ; e. g. er ift franf, folglich muß er zu Houſe bleiben, 
he is sick, consequently he must remain at home; eé gefiel 
ihm nicht mehr unter den Menfchen, deß wegen aog er fid) in die 
Einfamfeit guriid, he was no longer pleased among men, there- 
fore he retired into solitude. 
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6th, Fina; dag, that; auf dag, Damit, in order that; um 
gu, in order to; wir ftrafen ‘ibn, Damit er fid) beffere, we punish 
him in order that he may reform ; eilen Sie, damit Sie midt 
zu {pat fommen, make haste, lest you come too late. 


Sth, ComPArATıvE ; ald, wie, gleidwie, as, just as; fe, s0, 
thus; alé wenn, als ob, as when, as if; gleich ala ob, Just as 
if; er fürdhtete fi, als ob er allein wäre, he was afraid, as if 
he were alone ; ; er ftellte fi, al8 fchliefe er, he acted as if he 
were asleep. 

10th, Conjunctions expressing 2 relation of time :—tamals, 
dann, at that time, then; indeffen, meanwhile ; vorber, zuver, 
eber, before, sooner; Darauf, thereupon ; bernadh, afterward ; 
feitdem, since; alé, da, when; wann, when ; wabrend, whilst ; 
indem, indeffen, in that, during which time ; bia, until, &c. 


§ 192. For those conjunctions which require the verb to 
be put at the end of the sentence, see‘ page 180. On cam- 
pound conjunctions, entweder—oder, dic., see page 332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


$ 193. Interjections are words or articulate sounds 
expressive of sudden emotion. 


The most important interjections used in German, ı are :— 


ad! alas! ah! 

ab! ah! 

auf! up! 

bray! bravo! 

ei! why! eigh | 

frifch ! brisk ! quick ! 

fert! away! 

Glück jut ! success to yout 
ha! ha! 

at ha! ha, ha! 

he! be dal soho! ho there! 
halt! hold! 

Heil! hail! 
heifa ! 
juchbeifa ! 
juchhe ! 
Hilf, Himmel! heaven help! 


huzza! hey-day! 


bella! holla ! 
hut! hurrah! quick ! 
buf! hush ! 
fnadé ! crack! snap ! 
leider! alas! 


peptaufe nd! ‘sounds ! 


J hush ! silence ! 
ſcht! 
tepp! agreed! 


se ba! 210, behold ! 
—* wo! alas! 


wohlan ! well then ! 
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Remark 1. As interjections express no thought, but simply out- 
breaks of feeling, they neither govern other words, nor are they 
governed by any. 

Rem. 2. They stand in connection with every case, but more 
particularly with the nominative. Friſch! Gefellen, feid zur Hand! 

risk! my workmen, be at hand! O dem Thoren gefchieht es recht ! 
the fool deserves it! 

Rem. 3. The use of wohl, webe, Heil, is elliptical, fei being 
understood. They always require the dative which depends on 
the omitted verb ; e. g. wehe (fei) ihm! wo be to him! Heil (fei) 
Dir! hail thou! The interjections 0, ad, and Pf ui are frequent- 
ly put with the genitive; e. g. pfui der Schande! for shame! ad 
des Glendes! alas, the misery ! 


Nore. For the general principles of Construction and a 
recapitulation of the RuLes or Syntax, which are scattered 
through the book, see Lesson 103, pages 356—363. 





TABLE OF CLASSIFICATION 


OF THE 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Remarx.—From this table must be excepted the sixteen irregz 
lar verbs, which in our list form the first clase.* 





I, |; 
i i : 
Es k 
3 
1: 
|. 
II a 
IV te 
te 
V 
i 
a, au, 
VI | ¢,t, ie, | © 
8, ũ. 
VII a u 


5: Jafnitive, 


Past 
Participle. 


e | Seen, to see, fab, | gefeben. 


half, | gehelfen. 
Sinnen, to reflect, |fann, | gefonnen. 






atinfen, to drink, | tranf, | getrunfen. 


a | Gallen, to fall, fiel, | gefallen. 


ie | Schreiben, to write, | fehrieb,| gefchrieben. 
t | Beißen, to bite, Sif, | gebiffen. 








© | Schießen, to shoot, | fhoß, geſchoſſen. 


a | Schlagen, to beat, | fchlug, | gefhlagen. 


* The 5th and 6th classes include the greater part of the irregular verbs. 


Vw cw cw Low | 


t tee 


girl 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


I. ‘The first class changes the radical vowel e into a in the 
ämperfect, and resumes it in the past participle. Ex. Geben, to 
give ; imperfect gab; past part. ‚gegeben. To this class must 
be added : bitten, to entreat (beg), which changes the radical 
vowel i in the same manner, as: imperfect bat; past part. 
‚gebeten. 


If. The second class changes the radical vowel ¢ or i inte 
‚a in the imperfect, and in the past participle intoo. Ex. Neb: 
men, to take ; impezf. nabm; past past. genommen; gewinnen, 
¢o win; imperf gewann ; past part. gewonnen. To-these must 
be added, gebären, produce (to give birth to), which has @ in- 
stead of i inthe root, as: imperf, gebar; past part. geboren. 

Ill. The third class changes the radical vowel i into a in 
the imperfect, and in the past part. into u. Ex. Schlingen, te 
sling ; imperf. {dlang, past part. gefdlungen; except Dingen, 
to hire; imperf. bung ; past part. gedungen; fdhinden, to flay ; 
ämperf. ſchund; past part. gefunden; and thun, to do; imperf. 
that; past part. gethan. : 

IV. ‘The fourth class changes the radical vowel a into ie in 
dhe imperfect, and resumes it in the past participle. Ex. Dal: 
ten, to hold ; imperf. hielt; past part. gehalten; except fangen, 
&o catch; ämperf. fing ; past part. gefangen. The following 
conform to the principle of the rule, resuming in the past part. 
the radical vowel or diphthong of the present : [aufen, to run; 
ämperf. lief; past part. gelaufen ; geben, to go; imperf. ‚ging; 
past part. gegangen ; heißen, to order; imperf. hieß ; past part. 
geheißen; rufen, to call; imperf. rief ; past part. gerufen ; ftoßen, 
to push ; imperf. ftieg ; past part. geftofen. 

V. The fifth class changes the radical vowel ei into ie in 
the imperf. and in the past part. or before a double consonant 
into i. Ex. Bleiben, to remain; imperf. blieb; past part. 
geblieben; jchneiden, to cut; imperf. fdynitt; past part. ges 
ſchnitten. 


VI. The sixth class changes the radical vowels : &, an, gi 

ie, 8, ü, into p in the imperf. and past participle. Ex. des 
ren, to fester ; imperf. ſchwor; past part. gefchworen; fauge, 
to suck; imperf. fog; past part. gefogen; faufen, te drink » 
excess ; imperf. {off ; past part. gefoffen ; beben, to lift ; imperl 
bob ; past part. gehoben ; verwirren, to embroil (to confuse); 
imperf: verworr ; past part. verworren; bieten, to offer ; imper 
bot; past part. geboten; fchwöüren, to swear; imperf. {dwer 
ſchwur); past part. gefdworen ; lügen, to lie; imperf. (v3 ; 
past part. gelogen. 
- VO. The seventh class changes the radical vowel a into: 
in the imperfect, and resumes it in the past participle. Ex 
Wachſen, to grow ; imperf. wuchs; past part. gemadhfen ; ftcher, 
to stand, has ftand in the imperfect (formerly, however, ftunt) 
and in the past part. geflanden, 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 


The subject of the verb is always in the nominative ; the di- 
rect or immediate object is put in the accusative. Ex.: Garf 
fihreibt einen Brief, Charles writes a letter. Earl is the sub- 
ject or nominative, einen Brief is the immediate object or accu- 
sative. 


I. VERBS WHICH ARE FOLLOWED BY THE NOMINATIVE. 


The following verbs take after them only the nominative ; if 
they have an attribute, it is in like manner put in the nomi- 
native :— . 

Sein, tobe. Sein Bruder war ein großer Held, his brother was 
a great hero. 

Werden, to become. Er wurde cin reicher Mann, he became a 
rich man. 

Bleiben, toremam. Cr blich ftets mem getreuer Freund, he al- 
Ways remained my faithful friend. 

PHeiſten, to eall (be called). Mein alteftes Bruder heißt Kart, 
my eldest brother is called Charles. 

Scheinen, toappear. Der Tag {chien mir cine Stunde, Das Sahr 
cin Zag, the day appeared to me an hour, the year a day. 


_ With some passive verbs, such as genannt werden, to be 

called, named. Ex.: Er fann ciirbraver Mann genannt werden, 
he can (may) be called a good man; gefchelten werden, to be 
chided. 


I. VERBS WHICH GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 


a) The following verbs, besides the direct object in the accu- 
sative, have an indirect object in the genitive :— 


Anflagen, to accuse. Man Flagte ihn des Diebftahls an, they 
accused him of theft. 

Melehren, toinstruct. Er hat mich cines Beffern betehrt, he has 
instructed me in something better (put me right). 

Beranben, to deprive, rob. Man hat ihn feines Vermögens be= 
raubt, they have deprived (robbed) him of his fortune. 

Befchuldigen, to charge. Man hat ihn des Hochverraths bez 
ſchuldigt, they have charged him with high treason. 

Entledigen, to exempt, dispense. Man hat thn feines Amtes 
entfegt, they have dismissed him from his office. 

Ueber fitbren, übermweifen, to convict. Man hat ihn cis 
nes Berbrechens überführt (iberwieſen), they have convicted him of a 
crime. 

Ucberbeben*, toexempt. Jemandem einer Gade uͤberheben, to 
exempt a person from any thing (or trouble). 
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Neberzeugen, to persuade, convince. Gr hat mid) deffen* 
Ubcricugt, he has convinced me of it. 

Merfihern (see Obs. Lesson 64), to assure. Ich verfichere 
Sie meiner Hechadtung und meiner Liebe, I assure you of my esteem 
and affection. 

Verweifen*, to banish. Einen des Landes? verweifen, to 
banish a person from his country. 

Wiünrdigen, to honour, estimate. Er würdigt mid feines Ver: 
traucns, he honours me with his confidence. 


b) A considerable number of reflexive verbs require an in- 
direct object in the genitive, as :— 


Sid annehmen®, to interest one’s self. Gr nahm fich des Kin⸗ 
des an, he interested himself in (for) the child. 
Sic bedienen, to avail one’s self. Sch bediene mich dtefer 
Schönen Gelegenheit, T avail myself of this good opportunity. 
Sich befleifen* or befleißigen, to apply, attach one’s 
self. Befleifige Dich der Zugend, attach yourself to virtue. 
Sid feines Ames, feiner Forderung begeben*, to 
resign one’s Office, to desist from, renounce one’s claim, pretension. 
Sid bemädtigen, fich bemeiftern, to possess one’s self, 
to make one’s self master. Man bemächtigte fich des Diebes, they pos- 
sessed themselves of (captured) the thief. 
Sich eines Ortes be finnen *, to remember a place. 
Sich des Weines enthalten*, to abstain from wine. 
Std einer Gade entfhlagen*, to divest one’s self of 
{give up) any thing. 
Sid der Armen erbarmen®, to take upon one’s self the 
cause of the poor. 
Sich eines Verfprehene (oran feinBerfpreden) 
erinnern (Obs. D. Lesson Tl), to remember a promise. 
Sid feinee Zornes erwehren, to check one’s anger. 
Sid einer Antwort getröften, to console one’s self with 
an answer (await a reply in confidence). 
Sich feines Reththums cil h men, to boast of one’s riches. 
Sih einer fhlchten Handlung [hämen, to blush 
(feel ashamed) at a bad action. 
Sih einer Sahe unterfangen* (oder unterftehen), to 
venture upon (undertake) any thing. 
Sih eines felhen Glids vermuthen, to anticipate 
{calculate upon) such good fortune. - 
Sih einer Sadhe verfebhen, to be aware of (prepared for) 
any thing. ; 
Rah einer Sache weitgern, to hesitate upon (refuse) any 
thing. 


ı This verb is used also with von, as: Sch bin von Ihrer Freundſchaft übers 
geugt, Iam conv'nced of your friendship. 

b This may also take after it the preposition aus, as: Semanden ans dem 
Pande verveifen, to banish a person from his country. 
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c) Many verbs are used indiflerently with the genitive er 
accusative ; but with the genitive they mark a sense more gen- 
eral and more absolute than with the accusative, as :— 


Achten, esteem. Sch achte femer (oder ihn), I esteem hm. 

Bedkrfen, to be inneed Mir bedürfen Shrex (oder Ihre) Hät- 
ft, we are in need of your aid. 

Entbehren, to spare, do without. Sc kann feiner (oder thn) nicht 
enttchzen, cannot spare (do without) him. 

Erwähnen, to mention, make mention. Cr erwähnte Shrer 
oder Sic), he mentioned (made mention of) you. 
; S & nießen, to enjoy. Gentefie des Lebens (oder das Leben}, en- 
joy itte. 

Pflegen, to takecare. Gr pflegte feince Coder feine) Gefundheit, 
he took care of his health. 

Sdenen, to spare (take care of). Man muß finer (oder ihn) 
ſchonen, they must spare him. 


d) The verb fein, to be, requires the genitive in the following 
expressions :— | | 


Gewehnt fetn, to be accustomed. Cr iſt deffen nicht gerwehnt, 
he is not accustomed to it. 

Der Meinung fein, to be of opinion. 

Guten Muthes, guter Laune fein, to have eouzage, 
to be m a good hemour, in spirits. 

Willens fein, to have the intention. 

Des Todes fein, to die, be dead. Er ift des Zedes, he is 
a dead man. 

Guter Hoffnung fein, to be with ehild. 

Rem.—-Verbs always require after them the same case as 
the past participles used adjectively. (See the government of 
adjectives, Lesson 93.) 


e) Verbs referring to time, require in like manner the geni- 
tives, although not followed by a preposition, as: — 


Des Morgens, des Abends fpagieren geben, ‘> 
take a walk in the morning, in the evening. 

Des Nachtse (bei Naht or die Mawt hindurch) 
arbeiten, to work at (all) night. 

Des Vormittags abreifen, to depart (start, set out) 
in the morning, forenoon. ae 

Des Nadmittags fpagteren reiten, to ride out (on 
horseback) in the afternoon. 

Des Tage (Het odcram Tage) arbeiten, to work 
by day, in the day time. 


e Custom requires thet the word Nacht, although feminine, takes here an & 
in the genitive. 
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Sonntags und Montags geht die Poft ab, the mail 
leaves on (every) Sunday and Monday. 

Mein Freund fommt fehsmal des Jahrs (oder 
im Sabre), zweimal des Monats (oder im Monat), 
einmal die Wode (accusative), my friend comes six times a 


Cin the) year, twice a month, oncea week. (See Lessons 31 and 54, 
Obs. B.) 


II. VERBS GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 


Besides the direct object in the accusative, verbs oflen have 
an indirect one, which is put in the dative. Ex. :— 


Semandem etwas geben, to give something to some- 
body. ° 

Semandem fagen, melden, [hreiben, antwor 
t en, to say to, mention to, write to, reply to somebody. 


The verbs which require the dative are :— 


a) Most neuter verbs which do not admit of a direct object 
in the accusative, as :— 


Semandem angehören, to belong to somehody. 
Semandem auswetden*, to avoid somebody. 
Gefallen, to please. Er gefällt mirfehr, he pleases me much. 
Semandem gehorden, to obey somebody. 
Semandem gleitden*, to resemble somebody. 


b) The following reflexive verbs :— 


Sich einbilden, to imagine to one’s self. Du bildeft Dir 
ein, you imagine to yourself. 

Sih ergeben*, to yield, surrender. Cr ergibt fih der Zus 
gend, he yields to virtue. 

Sih nähern (oder fih nahen), toapproach. Nähern 
Sie fi dem Feuer, approach the fire. Cr nahet fich mtr, he approaches 
me. 

Sid vorftellen, to represent to one’s self, to imagine. Jd) 
ftclle mic ver, I represent to myself. \ 

Sih widmen, todevote (consecrate, dedicate) oneself. Er 
widmet fid) den Gejchäften, he devotes himself to business. 


c) Certain impersonal verbs. See page 158, Obs. A. 


Es ift mir ang ft, I am afraid. - 
Es fdeint Dir, it appears to you (thee). 
Wennes Shonen beliebt, if you please, like. 
Es hat mir getrdumt, Idreamt, &. 


IV. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 


a) All active and transitive verbs are followed by the accu- 
gative of the direct abject, which in the passive ven hrenmeg 


i. I ‘ . 2. - 
Le SURO RO alte, Be 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


Ich fhaibe meinen Freund, Mein Freund wird von mir gefchäst 
I esteem, appreciate my friend. 

Sch chre die Wahrheit, I Die Wahrheit wird von mir gecht 
honour the truth. 

Er liebt das Kind, he loves Das Kind wird von ihm geficht. 


the child. 

b) Most of those reflexive verbs, which ought to be consid- 
ered as active, expressing an action which terminates in the 
agent himself (see Lesson 70), as :— 

Ich freue mtd, I rejoice. 

Du fh amft Dich, you are (thou art) ashamed. 

Bemühen Sie fi nicht, do not trouble yourself. 


c) Certain impersonal verbs. (See page 158, Obs. A.), as: 


Es bungert mid, Fam hungry. 
Es friect ih a, he iscold. 


d) The following verbs govern two accusatives, the one of 
the person, and the other of the thing :-— 

Heifien*, to call, be called, order. Er heißt mic einen Warren, 
hecalls mea fool. Wer hat Did das goheifen? who ordered you to 


do thatt 
Nennen*,to name, call. Sch nenne ihn meinen Freund, I call 


him my friend. feng 5 Ge tbe 
Schelten* fhimpfen to abuse. ft (ſchimpfte) 
mich einen Narren, he called me a fool by way of reproach. 


& It must not be forgotten that the verbs heißen, nennen, ſchelten, and {dim 
pfen have two nominetives in the passive. f 
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‘“ After England, no country has stronger cluims upon the attention of Americans than 
Germany Its ınstitutions, language, literature and national character combine to ren- 
der its history highly interesting. The place it has occupied among nations for 1000 
years—that is, over since the era of Charlemagne—has been, on the whole, second to 
none in importance Some of the greatest inventions—among them gunpowder and tae 
art of printing—owe their origin to the Germans. The literature of Germany is now 
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elurateıl have more than a very me knowledge of the outlines of German history. 

“The publicntion of Kohlrausch’s History, which is a standard work at home, comes 1” 
ver opportunely to supply the dearth of information on this interesting topic. It fur 
nishes a most valuable onmpend ; and will tend to spread in our country a knowledge 
of one of the moet refined as well as most learned of modern nations. Few of the hie 
torical works of onr Jay are more worthy of the public patronage.— Evening Mirrer. 
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now chapter on the History of the United States. 

This Manual of Modern History, by Mr. Taylor, ts ihe most valuable and instructive work 
eencerning the general subjects which it comprehends, that can be found in the whole department 
of historical inorature, 


COMMON-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


First Serics, 25 volumes—Second, 25 volumes. 


D. APPLETON & CO. respectfully invite the atten‘ion of Superintendents and Teach- 
ers of District Schools, to their valuable Scries of Instructive and Moral Works for youth of 
the adult. The design has been to embrace in this collection only such Works as nay be 
read by every member of a family, always inculcating a guod morol, yet unsectaran in 
character, aiming to give an interest and a taste for reading. 


RECOMMENDATION FROM &. 5. RANDALL, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
VOR THE STATE OF NEW-TORK. 

“T have long been inthe habit of recommending your first Series of the School Library 
to Trusteos of School Districts wishing to purchase for their Library ; and I can cheerfully 
bear testimony to the value of the entire Series. Taken as a whole, the works are admira 
\.ly adapted to the intellectual and moral wants of the rising genoration; and the neatness of 
their execution no less than the cheap rate at which you are enabled to afford them, renders 
their introduction into our School District Libraries in every respect desirablo.” 


FIRST SERIES. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF| FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; or, Hints to those 
HENRY HUDSON. By the author of who would make Home happy. By Mra. 
“ Uncle Philip's Conversations." Ellis. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HERNAN| THE DANGERS OF DINING OUT; or, 
CORTES, the Conqueror of Mexico. By Hints to those who would make Home 


the same. happy. To which is added the Confce- 
THE LIFE OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH. sions of a Maniac. By Mrs. Ellis. 
By the same. SOMERVILLE HALL; or, Hints to those 


THE DAWNINGS OF GENIUS; or, Early; who would make Home happy. To 
Livee of Eminent Men. By Anne Pratt. which is added the Rising Tide. By Mrs 
THE MYTHOLUGY OF GREECE AND Ellis. 

ITALY, adapted for children. By Tbo-| LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE; or, How 
mas Koightly. Poor People Live. By Mary Howitt. 
THE POPLAR GROVE ; or, Little Harry | WORK AND WAGES; or, How Poor Peo- 

and his Uncie Benjamin. By Mrs. Cop- le Live. By Mary Howitt. 
ley. HOPE ON, HOPE EVER; or, the Boyhood 
EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. By Mrs. Copley. of Folix Law. BY Mary Howitt. 
THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE; a| STRIVE AND THRIVE, a tale. By Mary 
tale illustrative of the French Revolu- Howitt. 
tion. By Harriet Martineau. SOWING AND REAPING ; or, What will 
MASTERM READY; or, the Wreck of Come of It? By Mary Howitt. 
the Pacific. Written for Young People. | ALICE FRANKLIN, a sequel to Sowing 
By Capt. Marryatt. Three volumes and Reaping. By Mary Howitt. 
THR LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE| WHO SHA BE GREATEST ? a tale. 
MIND ; or, Intollcetual Mirror. An By Mary Howitt. 
elegant collection of dolightful stories | WHICH THE WISER? or, People 
and tales. Many plates. Abroad, By Mary Howitt. 
THE TWIN SISTERS, a tale. By Mrs.| TIRED OF HOUSE ING. By8.T 
Bandbam. Arthur. 


SECOND SERIES. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL.; WOMAN’S WORTH; or, Hints to Raise 


By Robert Southey. LL. D. the Female Character. A very valuable 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- work, suitable for all classes. 
TION, ite Causes and Consequences.| THE SETTLERS IN CANADA, written 
By F. Maclean Rowan. 2 vols. for Youth. By Copt. Marryatt. 2 vols, 
THE ADVENTURES OF DANIEL MY UNCLE, HE CLOC KER, a 
e 


BOONE, the Kentucky Rifleman. By . By Mary Howitt. 
the author of “ Uncle Philip’s Conversa-| THE GIRLS’ MANUAL ; containing the 


tions.” Principles of Conduct. 
THE YOUNG STUDENT; or, Ralph and | THE BOYS’ MANUAL ; containing the 
Victor. By Madame Guizot. In 3 vols. Principles of Conduct. 

One of the beat moral and instructive | THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER, a Picture 
works ever written. . of Humble Life. By Mrs. Cameron. 
LOVE AND MONEY, an Every-Day Tale. | THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME, in a 

By Mary Howitt. Series of Lettors on Dangers and Duties. 
THE MINISTER'S FAMILY; or, Hints to By J. A. Jamen, 

make Home bapp . By Mrs. Ellis. FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 
PHILIP RANDO fi, a tale of Virginia. and ita application to Physiology, Com 

By Mary Gertrude. merce, and Agriculture. By Liebig 
MY OWN STORY, the Autobiography of | THE GOLDMAKER’S VILLAGE; anea- 

aChild. By Mary Howitt. cellent narrative. Translated from the 


THE TWO APPRENTICES; a Tale for | German of H. Zchokko. 
Youth. By Mary Howitt. 


e*s The volumes are furnished strongly bound in leather, at 30 cents each by the Series. 


NATIONAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR FROST, LE.D. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company. 





THE BOOK OF THE ARMY ; 


Comprising a general Military History of the United States, from the 
period of the Revolution to the present time, with particular Ac- 
counts of all the most celebrated Military Battles, compiled from 
the best authorities. By Joun Frost, LL. D., Professor of Belles 
Letters in the High School of Philadelphia Embellished with 
numerous Engravings and Steel Portraits. One Vol., 12ıno., $1 25. 


This work gives a complete history of military operations, and their 
causes and eflects, from the opening of the Revolution to the close of 
the last war, with graphic descriptions of the celebrated battles and 
characters of the leading generals. The importance of popular 
Works of the class to which this and “ The Book of the Navy” be 
long, must be obvious to all who recognize the value of national recol- 


lections in preserving a true national spirit. 


THE BOOK OF THE NAVY; 
Comprising a general History of the American Marine, and particular 

Accounts of all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Decla- 
ration of Independence to the present time, compiled from the best 
authorities. Joun Frost, LL. D. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Naval Songs, Anecdotes, &c. Embellished with numerous 
original Engravings, and Portraits of distinguished Naval Com- 
manders. One vol., 12mo., $1. : 

This is the only popular and yet authentic single view which we 
have of the naval exploits of our country, arranged with good taste 
and set forth in good language.—U. S. Gazette. 

This volume is dedicated to the Secretary of the Navy, and is alto- 
gether a very faithful and attractive historical record. It deserves, 
and will doubtless have, a very extended circulation.— Nat. Intel. 


THE BOOK OF THE INDIANS 


Of North America. Their Manners, Customs, and Present State. 
Compiled from the most recent authorities. By Joun Frost, 
LL.D. One vol., 12mo., with numerous illustrations, $1. 


The intention of this work is to furnish a correct view of the present 
state of the aborigines of the country, and especially of the wild In- 
dians, who are comparatively ignorant of the white man, and his arts 
of civilization. The authorities chiefly relied on are Mr. Catlin, 
Prince Maximilian, of Weed, and other recent travellers, with occa- 
sional anecdotes from older writers. - 

A useful and acceptable volume, to all who desire authentic infor- 
mation respecting Indian life, wıth numerous pictorial sketches. The 
writer enters minutely into the domestic and social habits of the In- 
dian tribes, and gives a graphic description of the hunting grounds 
and the wild animals of the chase. Altogether he has compiled a 
meritorious text book of Indian history.— Com. Adv. , 








D. Appleton & Co.’s Valuable Publications. 


CTURES ON MODERN HISTORY: 


BY 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 


ın Introduction and Notes, by Henry Resp, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
One handsome volume 12mo. $1 25. 


s volume contains the first lectures which were delivered by Dr. Arnold after 
pointment as Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. The series 
ctures must be considered merely as introductory to the expanded views and re- 
tes which the author would have developed had his life been prolonged. In the 
ıry lecture which was delivered when he entered upon his official duty, the lecturer 
nted his definition of history with a summary of the duties appertaining to the pro- 
rofit. Appropriate, dignifie ‚and perspicuous, it exhibits both originality and power 
high degree, commingled with felicitous illustrations of the characteristics, effects, 
value of historical literature. Four lectures follow on the study of history, rich in 
»yrominent topics of inquiry concerning national prosperity—among which, with 
‚erly eloquence and delineations he adverts to the political economy, the religious 
roversies, the national wars, and the geographical relations of countries. — The next 
e lectures contain a survey of European history, particularly examining the revolu- 
s in ecclesiastical affairs, and the continuous struggles to cast off the despotic yoke, 
to gain and establish religious and civil freedom.—The eighth lecture displays the 
ure of that historical testimony which claims and merits credence. In this disquisition 
author exhibits in its truth and forcefulness the law of evidence and the method of its 
lication in investigating historical facts.—The course of lectures is an elegant memo- 
t of the author whose unquenchable philanthropy and untiring zeal in be of the 
t interests of mankind render his decease the subject of regret to the civilized world. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


or 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., 
ate Head Master at Rugby School, and Regius Professor of History in the University 


af Oxf 
One handsome 8vo. volume. $2 00. 
The topics of this volume are tly diversified ; including disquisitions on the 


Church,” on “Church and State,” in its existing British combinations—on Scriptu- 
al and Secular History—and on Education, with various other subjects of Political 
Zconomy. With few exceptions, the matter is of general application and lasting in- 
erest ; and the whole is full of far reaching perspicacity, and a burning philanthropic 
attachment to the accelerating progress of sterling knowledge, genuine freedom, pure 
religion and morality, and the best interestsand permanent enjoyment of mankind. The 
volume of Miscellanies is a suitable counterpart to the “ Life and Cortespondence of 
Dr. Arnold ;” and scholars who have been so deeply interested in that impressive bio- 
graphy, will be gratified to ascertain the deliberate Judgment of the Author, upon the 
numerous important themes which his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works ’’ so richly and clearly 
announce. 


THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 


BY THE REV. A. P. STANLEY, A.M. 
2 vols. of English edition in 1 vol. 

It is not possible strictly to characterize a volume so peculiarly miscellaneous in its 
contents. Not only is the individual fully portrayed ; but his official relations are dis- 
played in their prominency. Hence to Collegiate Professors and other Tutors his life 
is a manual whence they may learn much knowledge respecting tuition, and its assoei- 
ated duties. The volume combines a maas of literary history and portraits of his cen- 
temporaries, with a full development of the great Oxford controversy. It is the best 
picture of England which can be procured—and is an essential work for all scholars 
and professional men who would accurately comprehend the character and actions and 
influence of many persons who now stand prominent in Britain, expecially in connec- 
tion with the Church of England and the University of Oxford, modern literature. 


A 





D. Appleton and Co’s Valuable Publications. 
OLLENDORFF’S 


GERMAN GRAMM 38 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY ADLER. 


A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAR SEE - 
LANGUAGE, 


Reprinted from the Frankfort Edition, to which is added a Systemarre Cr 
diferent Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with full Pra-r==e- > 
plete list of the Irregular Verbe. By GEoRGE ADLER, A. B,of ches i —- 
the City of New-York. One handsom l2mo. volume. $1 50. 


OLLENDoRFF’s New Metnop or LEARNING To Reap, Writt asp +> 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, has had an extensive circulation in England, asssd r= - -- 
this country also has constantly been increasing of late. Nor is its gmym——- © 
Served ; fur it supplies a deficiency which has been long and deeply zx #2 =~ 
who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German. Thetiaz?: t2- = 
flexibility, and beauty of the language itself have fully sustained its daı a =: - - 
ty, and though the numberless works in Philology, History, Physics, C =: 
in every possible department of Science and Art, with which Germacy it: ~~ | 
teeming, have long since made the knowledge of the language an indi-~p=5--=---> = 
lishment of every scholar, yet it is strange to say that the trun’ of tke zererın 
ities has chilled the ardor of many in their attempt of uiringit. Tee mr 
Grammar on the old plan has unquestionably been that of Becker (Londun. 172° 
pre-supposing as it does a familiarity with the structure of the Classica! Lo _. - 
and such a knowledge of the science of Language in general as is rare  —- 
even by men of liberal culture, it has necessarily had but a very limited ez: i 
and its scientific merits notwithstanding, has but poorly answered the puren. 
text-book. 

The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead language: mt.» 
vital organism, constantly growing and expanding. living and moving in th =“ - 
and minds of millions ; and hence many, disgusted with the cumbrous term: 2 
crabbed rules which in the very outset met their eye, have given up the seqycr 3” 
the language in despair. Ollendorff has completely remedied this evil. Bennsar: > 
the simplest phrases, he gradually introduces every principle of Grammar relau-z © - 
Declension of Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives; to the Conjugation of the Ver. / 
Syntax and the construction of Sentences; and he does it by interblending t+: — 
with such copious exercises and idiomatic expressions, that by a few months 1% 
application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, any one may acguite 7 
thing that is essential to enable him to read, to write, and to converse in, the uw 
Ollendorff’s is indeed the only book which professes to teach the writing and 1h <> | 
ing of the German; other Grammars being by their very method restricted to the = 
ing simply. Its method is logical and luminous. ‘he idioms of the lan: 
brought out in the most happy manner. Its reappearance from the American pry. 
an improved shape, and withthe necessary additions, will undoubtedly be weile 
all who are interested in the study of one of the most beautiful of European lanzesc- 
the importance of which, in more than one respect, is beginning to be more and > 
felt throughout the country. 


RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC; 


’ONTAINING THE PRIMARY INSTRUCTION REQUISITE FOR ALL BEGINNES 
IN THE ART, WHETHER VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL, 


By JAMES F. WARNER, 


‘ranslator of IVeber's Theory of Musical Composition,” “ Kübler's Anleitung =» 
Gesang- Unterrichte,” [Boston Academy’s Manual,] §c., &c. 


One vol., 18mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


This little work is a compendious and ample display of the scientific principles and 
‘istical practice of Music, developed in fifteen chapters on the tones, time, accent, 
ervals, scales, keys, harmony, style, and enunciation of musical sounds. These Ru- 
rental Lessons comprise all that is necessary to render an Amateur Student profi- 
nt in the Theory of Music, so as to qualify him by efficient endeavours correctly te 

music atsight. It will be found an excellent book of instructiom for singing school. 
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. AGRIOULTURB. se any of ———— 

ZA Manures. rdeche’s History apoleos. 

rita — Farming. Taylor’s Natural History of Society. 

mere Treasure, oy Falknerand Smith. _ JUVENILE. 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &e. Boone, Daniel, Adventures of. 

‚wbank’s Mechanics and flydraulice. Boy's Manu.l. 

_odge on the Steam- Engine. Cumeron’s Farmer's Deughter. 


afever’a Modem Architecture. Chilt’s Delight 
“ Btuir-cuse Construction. Coplov’s Early Friendshtpe 


tres Dictionary of Arts, Manuf.,and Mines. | Copley’s Poplar Grove, 
Cones, Adventures of. 


BIOGRAPHY. De For’s Robinson Crusoe. 
ilton (Alex.), Life of. Evana’s Joun uf Arc, 
atin 6 of ei = . — “ur the Chrealc leva. 
, zulzo oun tudcot. 

CHEMISTRY. Girl's Manual. 

Fresenius’s Chemical Analysis. Holyday Tales. 

Liebig’s Chemical Letters. Hownt’s Love and Money. 

Parnell’s Applied U.-emistry. Work and Wages. 


“ Little Coin, much Care, 


EDUOATION. * Which isthe Wisor? 
Hazen’s Symbolical Speller. “ Who shall be Greatost 
Kaightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy. “ Hope on, Hope ever. 
Taylor’s Home Education I ums and Thrive. 
* wing and Renping. 
HISTORY. “No Sense like Commen Senne, 
Freet’ History of United States Navy. “ Alice Franklin. 
a “ Army. Jerram’s Child’s Story-Book, 








) ery 
outh’s Book of Nature. 


MEDICAL. 


Chavasse’s Advice to Mothers. 
Hall’s Principles of Diagnosis. 
Smith on Nervous System. 


MISOHLLANEOUS. 


Arthur’s Tired of Housekeeping. 
Austin’s German Writers. ; 
Carlyie’s Heroes, Hero Worship. 
Cotton's Exiles of Siberia. 


‘ 


Wives of nd. 

“ Daughters of England. 
“ Women of England. 
. Firgt Impressions, 

Danger of Diaing Out. 

“ Somerville Hall 
Rasbary s Nature més. 
Foster's Miscellanies. 

sss Christian Morals. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

“ Essays. 
Johnson's Raseelas. 
Lover’s Handy Andy. 

u £. —Treasure Trere. 
Maxwell’s Hector O'Halloran. 
More’s Domestic Tales. 

 =Reural Tales. 


Pure Gold. 
Sinclair’s Seotland and Scotch. 
“ Shetland and Shetlenders. 
ft. Pierro’s Paul end Virginia. 
Taylor's Physical Theory of Another Lift. 
Usefal Letter-Writer. 
Woman’s Worth. 


POETRY. 
Borns’ Poetical Works. 
Cowper's 
Gems from American Poets. 


Hemans’s Poetical Works. 
“ Songs of the Affections. 


.. Lewis’s Records of the Heart. 


Milton’s Poctical Works. 
‘ Paradise Lost. 


“ Rogeined 
Moore's Lallah Rook 
Bollek’s Course of Time. 
Beott’s Poetical Works. 
“ Lady of the 
Marm 


Token of Ale ef fi wri 
on oo te 
” —— — " 


Token of Love. 
“ the Heart. 
“  SRemembrence. 


Young’s Night Thoughts. 


RELIGIOUS. 
A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 
Anthon’s Catechism on Homilies. 
Beaven’s Help to Catovhising. 
Bible itor. 








rmons 
Churton’s Early English Church. 
Christmas Wells. 


Hooker’s Works. 
James’s True Christian. 
“ = Widow Directed. 
“ = Young Man from Home. 
“ Christian Professor. 
“ _ Anzious Inguirer after Sailvaticn. 
“ Happiness, its Nature and Seereer 
Kip’s Double Witness. 
Kingsley’s Sacred Choir. 
Lyra Apostolica. 
agoe on Atonement. { 
Manning on Unity of the Church. 
ars s Notes on Episcepecy. 
More's Private Devotion. 








“ Sermons on Subjects of the Dag 
Ott y Lectares on the Chareh. 
—— — 

aget’s es i 
Pearson on the Creed. 
Philip’s Devotional Guides, 

6 The Hannabs. 
“ TheM: 


“ —* the Spirit. 
Sherlock’a Practical Christian. 
Smith on Beripture and Geology. 
Spencer’s Christian Instruct 
Bpincke's Manual of Devotion. 
prague s tures to Young People 
True and False Relig'om. 
Betton’s Learn to Live. 
‘ Learn to Die. 
“ On Sacrament. 
Stuart's Letters to Godchild 
‘a on copacy. 
x Golden Grove. 
“ Spiritual Christian} 
Weayland’s Human Responsibili - 
Wilson’s Bacra Privata. 
Wilberforoe’s Communicant’s Manual. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Cooley’s American in Egypt. 
Olmsted’s Whaling Voyage. 
Silliman’s American Scenery 
Southgate’s Turkey and Persis. 


Appleton’s Catalogue of Valuable Publications. 


MP 1S.—OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: 
ibooks by Thomas a Kempis. One elegant volume, 16mo. $1 00. 


author of this invaluable work was born about the year 1380, and has always been 
1 by the Church for his eminent sanctity. Of the many pious works composed by him, 
lation of Christ’ (being collections of his devotional thoughts and meditations on impor- 
‘ctical subjects, together with a separate treatise on the Holy Commgnion) is the most 
‘ed, and has ever been admired ana va.ved vy devout Christians of every name. It has 
ro numerous editions and translations, the first of which into English is said to have 
ide the illustrious Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry VII. Messrs. Apple+en’s 
ef edition is a reprint from the last English, the translation gf which was ch efly 
rom one printed at London in 1677 It deserves to be a companion of the good Mshop 
Pe Sacra vata.— Banner of the Cross. 


ERICAN POETS.-GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 


N One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, gilt leaves, 37 1-2 cents. 


‘ı Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.’ 

i. . . . 

‚ains selections from nearly one hundred writers, among which are— 
bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Percival, Whittier, Sprague, Brainerd, 
‘Yana, Willis, Pinkney, Allston, Hillhouse, Mrs. Sigourney, L. M. David- 
‚on, Lucy Hooper, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Hale, etc. etc 


ITHON.-CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE 
CHURCH, 


r 


18mo. paper cover, 6 1-4 cents, $4 per hundred 

! CONTENTS. 

I. Ofthe Misery of Mankind. III. Of the Passion of Christ. 

U. Of the Nativity of Christ. IV. Of'the Resurrection of Christ. 


By HENRY ANTHON, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York. 


"This little volume forms No. 2, of a series of “Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice.” 
i" \n course of publication under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Anthoo. 


\USTIN-—FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN PROSE 
! WRITERS. 


“ranslated by Sarah Austin, with Biographical Sketches of the Authoss. 
| One handsomely printed volume, 12mo. $1 25. 


ARTHUR.—TIRED OF HOUSE-KEEPING 


By T.8. Arthar, author of “ Insubordination,’’ etc. etc. One volume, 18mo- 
frontispiece, 37 1-2 cents. 
; Forming one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 
i Contexrts.—I. Going to House-keeping.—II. First Experiments.—ITL 
; Morning Calls —IV. First Demonstrations.—V. Trouble with Servants.—VI. 
‚A New One.—VII. More Trouble.—VHI. A True Friend.—IX. Another 
| Powerful Demonstration.—X. Breaking up.—XI. Experiments in Boarding 
and Taking Boarder.—XII. More Sacrifices. —XIII. Extracting Good from 
Evil.—XIV. Failure of the First Experiments.—XV. The New Boarding- 
house.—XVI. Trouble in Earnest.—XVII. Sickness.—XVII. Another 
Change. —XIX. Conclusion. 


| BEAVEN-A HELP TO CATECHISING. 


, For the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By James Bea 
ven, D. D., Professor of Theology at King’s College, Torınto. Hevised 

| and adapted to the use of the Protestant piscopal Church in the United 
States. By Henry Anthon, D. D., Rector of St. Mark's Church, N. Y. 


18mo., paper cover, 6 1-4 cents, $4 per hundred. 


Forming No. 1 ofa series of “ Tracts om Christian Doctrine snd Practice.”’ sow in course of 
gahlfeation under the superintendeece of Rev. Dr Auth 





Aypleton's Catalogue of Valuable Publicatien:. 





SIBLE EXPOS!TOR. 

Confirmation of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the Ober-- 
recent Travellers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and Plac.: :- 
in the Bible. Published under the direction of the Society fr u- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, London. Ulustrated wi u ct: 


volume, 12mo., 75 cents. 
BXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


“The Holy Scriptures contain many passages full of importance and beauty, ler : | 


understood, because they contain allusions to manners and enstoms, familiar indeed =‘. : 
they wore originallpaddressed, but imperfectly known to us. In order to obviate +. 
this volume is now presented to the public, consisting of extracts from the nzrrati-- 
Jers who have recorded the custome of the oriental nations, from whom we learn t*::+- 
were retained among them to this day, such as existed at the tames when the Sr 
written, and that their ınanners are in many instances little changed since the mr: -. 
The compiler of this volume trusts that it may be the means, under God’s provides 
anlearned readers to a more general acquaintance with Eastern customs, end as: 
clearer perception of the propriety and beauty of the illustrations so often drawn frec «+. 
ible. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 


And Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cer=- - 
the Church, according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Char: ' 
United States of America, together with the Psalter or Psalms «‘:: 
Illustrated with six steel engravings, rubricated, 13mo. size, in \. 
bindings. 

Mornero, extra gilt leaves, $2 2, With clasp, do., 83 00. Imitation of Me-- 
leaves, 81 50. Plain do., 3) 09. Without rubrics, in Morocco, extra, 82 08 le. ~ 


8) 25. Sheep, plain, 37 1-2 cents, Tt may also be had in rich silk velvet binding, sci. 
gold. gilt borders, clasp, &c., price QR 00 


A very superior edition, printed in large type, from the new authorized editi ser 
seady. It will be embellished with choice steel engravings from designs by Overbeci. 


BOONE.—ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, 


The Kentucky Rifleman. By the author of “ Uncle Philip’s Converatas | 


One volume, 18mo. 37 1-2 cents. 
Forming one of the series of “A Library for my Young Countryme” 


% Iris an excellent narrative, written in a plain, familiar style, and sets forth the chars - 
wild adventures of the hero of the Kentucky wilderness in a very attzactave light. The sen: 
all be in an agony to read it.”"°—Com. Ado. 


BOYS’ MANUAL. 
Comprising a Summary View of the Studies, Accomplishments, and Prr. 
Dies of Conduct, best suited for promoting Respectability and Success 
ife. 1 vol. 1l8mo. 50 cents. 


BRADLEY.—FAMILY AND PARISH SERMONS. 


Preached at Clapham and Glasbury. By the Rev. Charles Bradley, Fx 
the seventh London edition, two volumes in one, 8vo. $1 25. 





PRACTICAL, SERMONS 


For every Sunday throughout the year and principal holydays. Two volume 
of English edition in one Svo 8150. 

&7° Tho above two volumes may be bound together in one. Price 82 50. 

The Sermons of this Divine are much admired for their plain, vet chaste and elegant str 
they will be found admirably adapted for faınily reading and preaching, where no pastar is located 
Recommendations might be given, if space would admit, from several of our Bishops and Clerzr- 
also from Ministera of various denominations. 

The following are a few of the Er «lish and American critical opinions of their merit — 

** Bradley's «tylo is sententious, pithy, and colloquial, He is simple witbout being guaint 
aad he nIımost holds conversation with his hearers, without descending from the dignity of we 
maerod chuir.’’— Eclectic Review. 

* We earnestly desire that every pulpit may ever be the vehicle of discourses as jadicious ant 

ical, as scriptural and devout, as these.’’— Christian Obserrer. 

“ The style is so simple that the most unlearned can understand them; the matter se instrec 
tive that the best informed can leam something; the spirit so fervent that tbe most engaged 
Ohristien van be animated and warmed by their N Christian Witness, 
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BURNET.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
Of the Church of Englaud, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury;—with the Collection of Records and a copicus Index, revise. 
and corrected, with additional Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. E 
Nares, D. D., late Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford 
Illustrated with a Frontispiece and twenty-three engraved*Portraits, form 
ing four elegant 8vo. voluines. $8 WW. 
A cheap edition is printed, containing the History in three vols. wıthcut the 
Records— which form the fourth vol. of the above. Price, in boards, $2 50. 
To the student either of civil or religious history, no epoch can be of more importance thaa 


that of the Reformation in Engl.nd. e History of Bishop Burnet is one of the most celebrated 
' and bv far the most frequently quoted of any that has been written of this great event. Upun the 


— — — 
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original puhlicution of the first volume. it was received in Great Britain with the loudest and 


meat extravagant encomiums, The author received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
and was requested by them to continue the work. In continuing it, he had tho assistance uf the 
most learued and eminent divines of his time; and he confesses hi« indebtedness for impurtaus 
aid to Livyd, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, three of the greatest of England’s Bishops. 
Tho present edition of this great work nas been edited with laborious care by Ur. Nares, whe 
rofesses to have correeted important errors inte which the author fell, and to have made such 
improvements in the order of the work aa will rendez it far more useful to the reader or historical 
student. Preliminary explanations, full and sufficient to the clear understap.ling of the author 
aro givon, and marginal references are made th bout the bock, so as greatly to facilitate and 
render accurate its consultation. It will of course find a place in every theologinn’s librury—and 
will, by no means, we trust, be confined to that comparatively limited sphere —W. Y. Tribuns, 


BURNET.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX ARTICLES 

Of the Church of England. By Gilbert Burnet, D. D ‚late Bishop of Salisbury. 
With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., &c. Revised and corrected, with copious Notes and Additional 
References, by the Rev. James R. Page, A.M. One handsome 8vo. vol- 
ume. $2 00. 


The editor has given to our cl and our students in theology an edition ofthis work, which 
must necessarily superscdo every other, and we feel ha deserves weil at the hands of the Church, 
which he has so materially served.— Church af England Quarterly Review. — 


BURNS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Robert Burns, with Explanatory and Giossarial Notes, and a Life of the 
Author, by James Currie, M. D., illustrated with six steel engravings, one 
volume, 16mo. $1 25. 

Forming one of the series of ‘Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.” 


This is the most complete American edition of Burns It contains the whole of the poetry com- 
prised in the edition Intely edited by Cunningham, as well as some additional pieces ; and such 
potes havo been added as are csteulited tw illustrate the manners and cestome of Scotland, so as 
to render the whole more intelligible ta the English reader. 


He owes nothing to the poetry of other lunds—he ia the offspring of the soil: he is as natural 
4% Scotland aa the feath is to her hilla—his variety is equul to his originality ; his humour, his 
gavety, his tenderness and his pathos, come all in a breath; they come freely, for they come of 
their own accord ; the cootrast is never offensive ; the comic slides ensily into the serious, the 
serious into the tender, and the tender into the pathctic.— Allan Cuaning 


CAMERON.—_THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER: 
A Tale of Humble Life, by Mrs. Cameron, author oft Emma and Her Narse,” 
the Two Mothers,“ etc , etc., one volume, 18mo., frontispiece. 37 1-2 cts, 


We welcome, in this little volume, a valuahle addition to the excellent series of “‘ Tales for 


the People and their Childron.”” The story conveys high mora! truths, in a most attractive fons 
—Hunt's Merchant’s Mug. 


CARLYLE.—ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, 


And the Heroic in History. Six Lectures, reported with Emendations and Ad- 
ditions, by Thomas Carlyle, author of the “ French Revolution,” “Sartor 
Resartus,'&e. Elegantly printed in one vol. 12ino. Second edition. gl. 


CHiLu’s DELIGHT 3 
A Gift for the Young. - Edited by a lady. One volume small 4to. Embel. 
lished with six steel Engravings coloured in the most attractive style. 


This is the gem of the season. In style of embellishment and originality of matter, R stead 
wee. We cordially recommend the volume to au javenile friends.—U. 8. Gazette, 
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CHURTON.—THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCr 
Or, Christian Histury of England in early British, Saxon, and \ 
By the Rev. Edward Churton, M.A With a Preface by :!| 
Bishop Ives. One vol. 16mo. $1 00. 
The following delightful pages piace before us some of the choicest exe—- | 
and lay—of the true Christian spirit in the EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. i: . 
eve crowded with weighty lessons. © * © Extract from Eds = 


CLARKE.—SCRIPTURE PROMISES 

‘Inder their proper heads, representing the Blessings Promised, ! 
which Promises are made. By Samuel Clarke, D. D. WM: 
37 1-2 cents. 
In thie edition every pessage of Bcriptare hes heen compared and verifiri | 


Uke ap arranged museum of gems, and precious stones, and pearis of imesti:... | 
@ivine promises comprehend a rich and endless valiety.— Dr Wardlaw. 


COOLEY.-THE AMERICAN IN-EGYPT. 

With Rambles through Arabia-Petrea and the Holy Land, duns: 
1839-40. By James Ewing Cooley. Illustrated with numerc:: 
gravings, also Etchings and Designs by Johnston. One handsz:.: 
octavo, of 610 pages. 82 00. 

_ No other volume extant gives the roader so true a picture of what he woeli  !| 
and meet in Egypt. No other book is more practical and plain in its picture ci ;-- | 
the traveller himself will meet. Other writers have one account tO give of their jour | 


and anuther to relute in conversation. Mr. Cwoley has but one story for the hrs... 
the printed page.—-Brother Jonathan. 


CHAVASSE.--ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

On the Management of their Offspring, during the periods of Infanc:. 
hood, and Youth, by Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse, Member of the kK: 
lege of Surgeons, London, from the third English edition, one ı, 
18mo. vf 180) pages. Paper 25 cents, cloth 37 1-2. 

All that [ have attempted is, to have written useful advice, in a clear style, er 
technicalities, which mothers of every station may understand. © ® © J have 2k. - 
versational form, as being more familiar, and as an easier method of making myself ai. 
E2tract from Author's Preface. 

COPLEY.—EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 
By Mrs. Copley. With a frontispiece. One volume, 18mo. 37-12 cen: 


A continuation of the little library of popular works for *‘ the People and their Chi!!r- | 
design is, by ,iving the boarding-school history of a young girl, whose early educaticn «:' 
eonducted on Christian principles, to show the pre-eminent value of those principles 11 - | 
and acorning the character,-and enabling their posscasor successfully to meet the te; 
and trials of life. It is attractively written, and full of interest.—Com. gz, 


COPLEY.-THE POPLAR GROVE: 
Or, little Harry and his Uncle Benjamin. By Mrs. Copley, author of E: 
Friendships,’ &e., &c. One vol. 18mo. frontispiece, 37 1-2 cents. 


An excellent little story this, showing how sound sense, honest principles, and izt:'": 
fodus not only advance their possessor, but, as inthe case of Uncle Ber; in the gar. ı 
enable him to become the benefactor, juide, and friend of relations cast down a lofier 4 
in life, and, but for him, without resource. It is a tale for youth of all classes, that cars: 
read without profit.—V. Y, American. 


CORTES.—THE ADVENTURES OF 
Hernan Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico, by the author of “ Unele Philip’ 
Conversations,”’ with a Portrait. One volume, 18mo. 37 1-2 cents. 

“orming one of the series of ** A Library for my Young Count-ymen.’ 

The story ie full of interest, and is told in a captivating style. Such books add all the cnarm 
of romance to the value of histury.— Prov, Juurnal. 
COT TON.—ELIZABETH; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA, 
By Madame Cotton. Miniature size, 31 1-4 cents. 


Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 
The extensive popularity of this little tale is en known. 
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SO WPER.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


"William Cowper, Esq., including the Hymns and Translations from Mad 
Guion, Milton, &c., and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the Italian of Bat- 
tista Andreini, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
A.M. One volume, 16mo., 800 pages, $1 50, or in 2 vols. 9175. 


Forming one of the Series of “ Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.” 


Morality never found in genius a more devoted advocate than Cowper, nor has moral wisdom, 
1 its plain and severe precepts, Leen ever more successfully combined with the delicate spirit 
ostry than in his works. He was endowed with all the powers which a poet could want whe 
ras to be the moralist of the world—the reprover, but not the satirist, of ınen—ihe teacher of 
imple truths, which were to be rendered gracious without endangering their simplicity. 


CRUDEN.—CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Alexander Cruden, M. A., with a Memoir of the Author by W. Youngman. 
Abridged from the last London Edition, by Wm. Patton, D. D. Portrait. 
One volume, 32mo., sheep, 50 cents. 


*,* Contains all the words to be found in the large work relating tothe New Testament, 


DE FOE.—PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. Witha 
Memoir of the Author, and an Essay on his Writings, with upwards of 300 
spirited Engravings, by the celebrated French artist, Grandville. One 
elegant volume, octavo, of 500 pages. $1 75. 


Crusoe has obtained a ready passport to the mansions of the rich, aud the cottages of the peers 
and communicated equal delight to all ranks and classes of the community. Few works have 
beon more generally read, or more justly admired ; few that have yielded such incessant amuse- 
went, and, at tho same time, have developed so many lessons of practical instruction.—Sir Walter 


The Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York, have just published a beautiful edition of “The 
Life and Adventares of Robinson Crusoe.”» Not the miserable abridgment generally circulated, 


bat De Foo’s genuine work, Robinson Crusoe in full snd at le a story which never palls u 
the reader, and never can lose its popularity while the Tagish language e +. Pentayivanien. 


D’ISRAELI.—-CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 


And the Literary Character illustrated, by I. D’Israeli, Esq., D. C. L., F.S. A. 

First and Second Series. The Literary Character, illustrated by the Histo- 

of Men of Genius, drawn from their own feelings and confessions, by I. 

‘Israeli, Beg. Curiosities of American Literature, compiled, edited, and 

arranged by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. The three works in one volume, 
large 8vo. Price $3 50. 


This is the double title of a large and beautifully printed octavo volume, which has dott made 
is appearance in the World of Letters. With the first part over? body is alroady familiar. The 
deep research, the evident enthusiasm in his subject, and the light and pungent humor displayed 
1 'Israeli in it, are the delight of all classes of readers, and will undoubtedly send him down a 
eerfal journey to posterity, if only on account of the pleasant company in which he has 
eo agreeably to introduce himself. The other portion of this work—that relating to the Curiosi» 
thes of American Literature—is entirely new to the public ; yet we sball be disappointed if it ls 
not airectly as popular as the other. . Griswold bas performed his task in a manner highly 
creditable to his taste, while displaying most favorably his industry, tact, and perseveran 


DE LEUZE--PRACTICAL INSTRUOTION IN ANIMAI. 


Magnetiem, by J. P. F. De Leuze, translated by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Re- 
vised edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the Translator, and Letters 


from „minent Physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the U. States. 
One volume, 12mo. gi 00. 


The translator of thie work has certainly presented the profession with an uncommenly weiß 
digested wreative, enbanced in value by his own notes and the corroborative testimony of eminent 
ohyacienn.—Feston Med % Surg. Journal. y 
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ELLIS.—THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND ; 


Their position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities. By Mrs. f.. 
In one handsome volume, 12mo., cloth gilt. SU cents. 


ELLIS—THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. One handsx: 
volume, 12mo., cloth gilt. 50 cents. 


ELLIS.—THE WIVES OF ENGLAND ; 


Their Relative Duties, Domestic Influences, and Social Obligations. By Ms . 
Ellis. One handsome volume, 12mo., cloth gilt. 50 cents. | 


ELLIS.—THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND ; 


Their Influence and Responsibility. By Mrs. Ellis. One handsome vols-: 
12mo., cloth gilt. 5U cents. 


This is an appropriate and very valuable conclusion to the series of works on the sut-- | 
female duties, hy which Mrs. Ellin has pleased, and we doubt not profited, thousands of rc... + | 
Her counsels demand attention, not only by their practical, sagncious usefulness, but also jy 2 

meek and modest spirit in which they are communicated. Watchman. 


ELLIS.—THE MINISTER'S FAMILY; 


Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One vo! ! 
ume, 18mo. 37 1-2 cents. a 





ELLIS—FIRST IMPRESSIONS; | 
Ur Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol 
ume, ]8mo. 37 1-2 cents. ‘ 


ELLIS.—-DANGERS OF DINING OUT 3; 


Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol 
ume, i8mo. 37 1-2 cents. 


ELLIS.—SOMERVILLE HALL; 


Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One ro. 
ume, ]8mo. 37 1-2 cents. 
The above four volumes form a portion of series of “ Talea for the People and their Children.” 


* To wish prosperity to such books a2 these, is to desire the moral and physical welfare of the 
human spccies.”’—Bath Chrunicle. 


EVANS.—EVENINGS WITH THE CHRONICLERS; 
Or Uncle Rupert's Tales of Chivalry. By R. M. Evans. With seventees 


illustrations. One volume, 16mo., elegantly bound, 75 cents. 


This would have been a volume after our own hearts, while we were younger, and it is 
searcely less no now When we are somewhat older. It diacourses of those thinge which Jared 
all of us in early youth—the daring deeds of the Knights and Squires of feudal wariare—the true 
veraiun of the “ Chevy Chase,”—the exploits of the stout and stalwart Warriors of Englınd, 
Scotland, and Germany. Ina word, it is an attractive book, and rendercd mote so to young 
ers by a series of w engravings, benutilully executed.— Courier & Enquirer. 


EVANS.—THE HISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 


By R.M. Evans, author of “ Evenings with the Chroniclers,’ with tvezty- 
four elegant illustrations. One volume, JGmo. Extra gilt. 75 cents. 


Tu the work before us, we have not only a most interesting biography of thin female prodigy, 
including whut she was and what she accotplished, but aleo u farahful account of the rela 
that exictod between Englind and France, and of the singular etate of things that marked the 
yeriod when this wonderful personage appeared upon the stage. The lending iacidenta of het 
Ute are related with exquisite simplicity aud touching pathos ; and you eunnot repress your admi- 
ration for her beroic qualities, or scarcely repress vour tears in view of her iznominious ond. Te 
the youthful reador we heartily recommend this seen Ad cortiaer 
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-ANS.— THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 


the Records of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the 
-welfth English edition. One volume, 16mo. 75 cents. 


niversally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume We believe no person 
'\ read this work, und not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It is a page taken 
". the bouk of life, and eloqnent with all the instruction of an excellent pattern; it is a con ! 
tary on the affectionate warning, * Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” We 
® not for some time seen a work we could so deservedly praisc, or so conscientiously recom- 
«i —Literary Gazette. 


MBURY.—NATURE’S GEMS; OR, AMERICAN FLOWERS 


their Native Haunts. By EmmaC.Embury. With twenty plates of Plants 

carefully colored after Nature, and landscape views of their localities, 
‚ frorn drawingasaken on the spot, by E. W. Whitefield. One imperial oc- 
' tavo vol-ime, printed on the finest paper, and elegant:y bound. | 


. This beautiful work will undoubtedly form a “ Gift-Book”’ for all soasons of the year. It is 
“us trated with twenty colored angravings of indigenous flowers, taken from drawings made on 
16 spot where they were found ; while each flower is accompanied by a view of some striking 

rsaturo of American sconery. The literary plan of the book differs entiraly from that of any other 

„sork on a similar subject which has yet appeared. Each plate has its botanical] and local de- 
zriptien, though the chief part of the volume is composed of original tales and poetry, illustrative 
.f the sentimonts of the flowers, or associated with the landscape. No pains or oxpense has been 
ipared in the me chanical execution of the volume, and the fict that it is purely American both 
.n its graphic and literury departments, should recommend it to general notice. 


EWBANK.—HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for 
raising Water, including the Steam and Fire Engines, ancient and modern ; 
with Observations on various subjecta connected with the Mechanic Arte ; 
including the Progressive Development of the Steam Engine. In five 
books. Inustrated by nearly three hundred Engravings. By Thomas 
Ewbank. One handsome volume of six hundred pages. $3 50. 

This is a highly valuable production, replete with nevelty and interest, and adapted to 
_ equaily the historian, the philosopher, and the mechanician, being the result of a protracted 
„ @xtonsive research among the arcana of historical and scientific literature. Nat. [ntelligencer. 
FABER.—THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION 3 
Or, an Historical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Eleo- 
tion, as received and maintained in the primitive Church of Christ. By 

















i George Stanley Faber, B. D., author of “Difficulties of Romanism, 
Ditheulties of Infidelity,’’ &c. Complete in one volume, octavo. $1 75. 
Mr. Faber verifics his opinion by d ion. W hi to his work 
* shan by recommending it to all-—-Chgrch af Augland Quarterly Revise. 


FALKNER.--THE FARMER'S MANUAL, 

A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded from 
| Experiments on various Cropa, with a brief Account of the most Recent 
N Discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry. By F. Falkner and the Author of 

“British Husbandry.” 12mo., paper cover 31 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


It is the object of the present treatise to explain the natare and constitation of manures gene- 
rally—to point out the means of augmenting © quantity and preserving the fertilizing power of 
fam. yard manure, tho various sources of mineral and other artificial manures, and the cause of 
thriz frnquent failuies.—-futhor’s Preface. 


FARMER'S TREASURE, THE ; . 


Containing “Falkner’s Farmer’s Manual,” and ‘ Smith's Productive Farm 
ing,” bound together. 12mo., 75 cents. 


FOSTER-ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN MORALS, 
Experimental and Practical. Originally delivered as Lectures at Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol. By Johr. foster, author of “ Essays on Decision of Char 
acter, etc, One volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 


on volune eontarns twenty-six Essays, some of which are of the highest order of cublimite 
enon lence. 
9 


ve 
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FOSTER.—BIOG., LIT.. AND PHIL. ESSAYS, 
Contributed to the Eclectic Review, by John Foster, author of “ Eons ı 
cision of Human Character,” etc. One volume, l2mo., $1 3. 
These contributions well deserve 10 class with those of Macanley, Jeffrey, and ==---| 
ba the Edinburgh Review. They contain the productions of a more original amd pr. -. . | 
than either, whose master-mind has exerted a stronger influence upon his readers, | 
deeper impression upon our literature; and whose peculiar merit it was to prewsest c- | 
and moralities of the Christian faith, under a form and aspect which redsemed the i_-__ 
triteness, and threw a charm and freshness about the severest truths.—_ Lender Pasrın. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE NAVY : 

Comprising a General History of the American Marine, and particular »— 
oF all the ınost celebrated Nava. Battles, from the Declaration af I:-- | 
ence to the present time, compiled from the best authorities. 5: . 
Frost, LL. D. With an Appendix, containing Naval Songs, A>--. | 
&c. Embellished with numerous original Engravings, and Pex. 
distinguished Naval Commanders. One volume, 12mo., $1 00. 

This is the only popular and yet authentic aingle view which we have of the naval er: 
eur country, arranged with taste and set forth in language —U. S. Gazatza. 


This volume is dedicated to the Secretary of the Navy, and is altogether a very fir; | 
attractive historicul record. lt deserves, and will doubtless have, a very extended a... .ı 
— Nat. Intelligencer. 

FROST.-THE BOOK OF THE ARMY: 

Comprising a General Military History of the United States, from the » | 
of the Revolution to the present time, with particular accounts cf z: | 
most celebrated Battles, compiled from the best authorities. By J | 
Frost, LL. D. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, and porta: | 
distinguished Commanders. One volume, 12mo., $1 25. 

This work gives a complete history of military operations, and their causes and ef-t:. -- 
the opening of the Revolution to the close of the last war, with graphic descriptions Wf: 
brated battles and characters of the leading generals. It is illustrated with numeroes por - 
steel and views of battles, from original drawings by Darley and others. The impertesce+ ..: 
ular works of the elaas to which this and the “ k of the Navy” belong. must be obrow iw. 
who recognize tho value of nutional recollections in preserving a true national spirit. 


FRESENIUS.-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Elementary Instruction in Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. Rhemigius Frr- 
nius. ith a Preface by Prof. Liebig. Edited by 1. Lloyd Buliock. U: 
neat volume, 12:no. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1 00. 

This Introduction to Practical Chemistry is admitted to bo the most valaable Elementrr ‘+ 
structor in Chemical Analysis to sciontific operatives, and for phermuosutical chemists, which ku 
ever been presentod to the public. \ 

GUIZOT.—THE YOUNG STUDENT s 

Vr, Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizot. From the French, by Samui 
Jackson. One volume of 500 pages, with illustrations. Price 78 cents, of 
in three volumes, $1 12. 

This volume of biographical incidents is a striking picture of juvenile life To all that ecm 
berless cluss of youth who aro pasaing through tueir literary education, whether in botrsise 
schaals or academics, in the coll-giate course, or the preparatory studies connected with them, ae 
know nothing more pieciaely fitted tomeliorite their character, and direct their course, sn ord: 
nate to the higher authority of Christian ethics, than this excellent delineation of “The Young 
Student,” by Madame Guizot * * * The French Academy were correct in their jeden. 
when they pronounced Madame Guizot’s Student the best book of the yoar.— Courier @ Exgure, 


GUIZOT.-GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

In Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Translated from the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History to la Facul- 
té des Lettres of Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction, Third Ameri- 
can edition, with Notes, by C. S. Henry, D.D. One handsome volume, 
12mno., $1 00. 


M. Guizot in his instructive Lectures has given us an epitome of modern history, distinguished 

by all the merit which, in another department, renders Blackstone a subject of such peenltar and 

enbounded praiso—a work closely condense {, including nothing uselese, omitting nothias esses 

al, written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability.—Boed. Traveller 
} 
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:+FRISWOLD.—CURIOSITIES OF AMER. LITERATURE : 
‘Oomapiled, edited, and arranged by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. See D’Israeli 
S&§RL’S MANUAL: 


Comnprising a summary View of Female Studies, Accomplishments, and Prin 
ciples of Conduct. Frontispiece. One volume, 18mo , 50 cents. 


GSOLDSMITH.—PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
‘Khe Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated with upwards of 


100 engravings on wood, making a beautiful volume, octavo, of 300 pages. 
$1 25. The same, miniature size, 37 1-2 cents. ' 


We love to turn back over these rich old classics of our own language, and re-juvenate our 
selvos by the never-failing associations which a re-perusalulways calls up. Let any ene who has 
not r this immortal tale for fifteen or twenty years, try the experiment, and we will warrant 
that he rises up from the task—the ‚pleasure, we should have sai happier and a better man. 
In the good old Vicar of Wakefield, all is pure gold, without dross or alloy of any kind. This 
much we have said | toour last ‚generation readers. This edition of the work, howeve awe take 

was got up for the benefit of the rising generation we ly envy our young frie lea- 
sure which is before such of them as oo read it for the Girst time Savaneah Republican. P 


GOLDSMITH.—ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Miniature size, 37 1-2 cents. 
Forming one of the serien of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 
GRESLEY.—PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN, 
By the Rev. W. Gresley, A. M. From the Seventh English edition. One 
elegant volume, 16mo., 75 cents. 

“ The main part of this admirable volame is oceupied upon the illustration of the 

workin principles when sincerely received 


Church , setting forth their value in the commerce of 
daily, jo, and how surely they conduct those who embrace them in the safe and quiet path of holy 
v. 


GRESLEY.—A TREATISE ON PREACHING, 

In a Series of Letters by the Rev. W. Gresley, M. A. Revised, with Supple- 
mentary Notes, by the Rev. Benjamin J. Haight, M. A., Rector of All 
Saints’ Church, New York. One volume, 12mo. $1 25. 

Advertisement.—In preparing the American edition of Mr. Gresloy’s valuable Treatise, a few 
foot-notes have been added by the Editor, which are distinguished by brackets. The more extend- 
ed notes at the end have been selected from the best works on the subject—and which, with one 
or two exceptions, are not easily accessible to the American student. a 
HAMILTON.—THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Edited by his son, John C. Hamilton. Two volumes, 8vo., $5 00. 

We cordially recommend the perusal and diligent stady of these volumes, exhibiting 


as the 
do, much valuable matter relative to the Revolution, the establiahment of the Federal Constite. 
tion, and other important events in the annals of our country.—N. Y. Review. 


HEMANS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Felicia Hemans, printed from the last English edition, edited by her Sister. 
Illustrated with g steel Engravings. One beautifully printed and portable 
volume, 16mo.,$ ,orintwo volumes, $ ’ 


Of thie highly accomplished postess it has been truly said, that of all her sex * few have writ- 
ten so much so well.” 


Although her writinge possess an energy equal to their high-toned 
—— yetare they so and so refined, that not a line of them could feoling spare or delicacy 
T 


om her e. Her imagin ation was rich, chaste, and glowing. Her chosen themes are the 
exedie, the hearth-stone, and the death-bed. In her poems of Cour de Lion, Ferdinand of Ara- 
‚and Bernard de] Carpio, we see beneath the glowing colors with which she clothes her ideas, 
8 feelings of a women’s heart. Her earlier poems, Reoords of Woman and Forest Sanctuary, 
and unrivalled. In short, her works will ever be read by a pions and enlightened community. 
HEMANS.—SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS, 
By Felicia Hemans. One volume, 32mo., gilt 31 cents. 
Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 


HARE.-SERMONS TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION, 


Ry Augustus William Hare, A. M., late Fellow of New College, and Rector of 
Alton Bernes. One volume, royal Bv0., $2 2. 
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HALL.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DIAGNCSIS, 
By Marshall Hall, M. D., F. R. S, &c. Second edition, with maz: : 
ments, By Dr. John A. Sweet. One volume, tvo., $2 OU. 

Thin work war published in necordance with the desire of some of the most cr» — 
siane of this country, wie were anxious that it should be brought within the reacr "| 
of medicul men, to whose attention it offers strong claims as the beet work am the ra: 
HAZEN.—-SYMBOLICAL SPELLING-BOOK. 

Te Symbolical Spelling-Book, in two parts. By Edward Hazen. { 
ing 28 engravings. 18 3-4 cents. 

This work is used in upwards of one thousand different echools, and premeunced » » 
the best works published. 

HODGE.—THE STEAM-ENGINE : 

Its Origin and gradunl Improvement, from the time of Hero to the pre- 
as adapted to Manufactures, Locomotion, and Navigation. Hllusire- | 
43 Plates in full detail, numerous wood cuts, &c. By Paul B | | 
C. E. One volume folio of plates, and letter-press in Svo. Iv iz. 

This work should be placed in the “' Captaia’s Office’’ of every steamer in cur or. 
also with every engineer to whom in confided the control of the engine. From it th-s « -| 
nıve all the information which would enable them to comprehend the cause and efes «| 
ordinary accident, and also the method promptly and succesafully to repair any injarr. a: | 
edy any defect. 

HOLYDAY TALES: 
Consisting of pleasing Moral Stories for the Young. One volame, s. . 
16mo., with numerous illustrations. 37 1-2 cents. 

This ie a most capital little book. The stories are evidently written by an able kand m‘: 
180 m an exceedingly ı.ttractive sty le.— Spectator, 


MOOKER.—THE COMPLETE WORKS 

Of that Jearned and judicious divine, Mr. Richard Hooker, with an ac | 
his Lifeand Death. By Isaac Walton. Arranged by the Rev. John k-.: 
M.A. First American from the last Oxford edition. With a cn. 
general Index, and Index of the texts of Scripture, prepared expres.:: :' 
this edition. ‘Two elegant volumes, 8vo., $4 00. 

Conrents.—The Editor’s Preface comprises a general survey of the former editios af Ho «| 
Works, with Historical Ilustrations of the period. After which follows the Life of Hoci::, “| 
Isaac Walton. His chief work succceds, on the “ Laws of Ecclesiastic:! Polity.” 

kt commences with u lengthened Prefice designed xs an address “to them who seek ber". 
mation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical of the Church of England.” The discussion = ' 
ded into eight books, which inclule an investigation of the topics. After those eight bovi- x. - 
* Laws of Ecclesiistical Polity.’’ follow two Sermons, “ The certainty and perpetuity of F.. .; 
the elect; expeciilly of the Prophet Habakkuk’s faith ;?? and “ Justification, Works, ani et: 
foundation of faith is overthrown.” Next ure introduced * A supplication made to the Cos. 
by Manter Walter ‘Vravers,” and “Mr, Hooker's answer to the supplication that Mr Tres 
made to the Council.” “Then follow two Sermons—“ On the nature of Pride,” and a “ Res... 
against Sorrow und Fear.” Two Sermons on part of the epistle of the Apostle Jude are next > 
sorted, with a prefatory de fication by Henry Jackson. The last article ia the worksof Mr. Hoc 


is on oo Priver. 
Tho English edition in three volumes sells at 810 00. The American is an exact reprint, # 
leas than half tho price. 8 


HUDSON.—THE ADVENTURES OF HENRY HUDSON, 
Ry the author of “Uncle Philips Conversations.” Frontispiece. lame, 


cloth. 37 cents. 
Forming ono of the serics of“ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” 


This little volume farnishos us, from authentic sources, the most important facts in this ec’e 
erared adventurer’s life, and in a stylo that possonses more than ordinary interest.— Evening Pad, 


HOW ITT.—THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE-BOOK; 

Commonly called “ Otto Speckter’s Fable-Buook."’ Translated ftom the Ger 
man by Mary Howitt. Hlustrated with 300 engravings on wood. Square 
12mo., in ornamental binding, 8 


A celebrated German review saya, “ Of this production, which makes itself epoch 
world of children, it is superfluous Aa speak, The Fable-Book is throughout all Germany : the 
sends of parents end children, and will always non, because every your fresh childree ere bore “ 


k 
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' OWITT.—LOVE AND MONEY ; 

‚em Every-Day Tale, by Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents 
| LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE; 

*x, How Poor People Live. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents 


SOWING AND REAPING 3 
>r, What will Come of It. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 
ALICE FRANKLIN; 


& Sequel to Sowing and Reaping—a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo. twe 
Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 











WORK AND WAGES; 


Or, Life in Service—a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth 
gilt, 38 cents. 


= STRIVE AND THRIVE ; 
A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


WHO SHALL BE GREATEST 5; 
A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


— — WHICH IS THE WISER; 
Or, People Abroad—a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 


HOPE ON, HOPE EVER; 


Or, The Boyhood of Felix Law—a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two 
Plates, cloth gilt, 33 cents. 


— — — NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE ; 
A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


*,* The above ten volumes form a portion of the series published under the general title of 
& Tules for the People aad their Children.” 


Of late yoars many writers have exerted their talents in juvenile literature, with great success. 
„Miss Martineau has made polj-:eat economy as familiar to boys as it formerly was to statesnen. 

Our own Miss Sedgwick hae produced some of the most benutiful moral stories, for the edification 
and delight of children, which have over been written. The Hon. Horace Mann, in addresses te 
adnite, hus preseuted the claims of children fur good education, with a power and eloquence of 
styl-, and an elevation of thought, which shows his heart is in hie work. The stories of Mary 
Howitt Harriet Martineau, Mes, Copley, and Mrs. Ellis, which form a part of “ Tules for the Peo- 
plo and their Children,” will found valuable additions to juvenile literature ; at the eamo time 
they may he rand with profit by parents for the good lessons they inculcate, and by all other read- 
ors for the literary excellence they display 

We wish they could be placed inthe hands and engraven on the minds of all the you'n in the 
country. They manifest a nice and accurate observation of human nature, and especially the na- 
tu o of children, a fine sympathy with every thing good and pure, and a capability of infusing it in 
the minde of othere—great benuty and simplicity of style, anda heen eye to practical life, with all 
its fnults, united with a deep love for ideal excellence. - 

Messrs Appleton & Co deserve the highest praise for the excellent manner in which they 
have “got up” their juvenile library. and we sincerely hope that ite success will be ea great as to 
induce thom to make continunl contributions to its treasurns. The collection is one which should 
be owned hy every pnront who wishes that the moral and intellectual iniprovement of bis childrea 


should keep pace with their growth in ycase, sod the development of their physical powers 
American Traveller 


JERRAM.—THE CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK ; 


Or, Tales and Dialogues for the Nursery. “By Mrs. Jerram (late Jane Flize- 
beth Holmes). Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 50 cents. 


There sre seventy stories in this volume They are admirably adapted for the countless 
youth for whose odification they are narrated — Boston Gazette. 


JOHNSON.~THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 


Prince of Abyssinia—a Tale. By Samuel Johnsen, LL. D. 32mo., gil 
leaves, 38 cents. ı 


¢.° Forming one of the series ¢, 5 Miniature Ciassiee] Library.” 
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JAMES.—THE TRUE CHRISTIAN, 
Exomplified in a Series of Addresses, by Rev. John Angell James. Oner. 
i8mo, 38 cents. 
These addresses arc amongst the choicest effasious of the admirable auther.— Ci. Audk. 


. THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER 
After Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By Rev. John Angel! Jam 
One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 
Upwards of twenty thousand copies of this excellent little volume have been sobl, which ih 
etteets the high estimation the work has attained with the religious community. 
HAPPINESS, ITS NATURE AND SOURCES 


By Rev. John Angel] James. One volume, 32mo., 25 cents. 
This is written in the excellent author's best vein. A better book we have met im a long us 


eeon.— Evang 
THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSOR : 

Addressed in a Series of Counsels and Cautions to the Members of Chrstzx: 
Churches. By Rev. John Angell James. Second edition. One volume, 
18mo., 63 cents. J 

A most excellent work from the able and prolific pen of Mr. James.— Chr. Intelligencer 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. 

In a Series of Letters, especially directed for the Moral Advancement ¢ 
Youth. By Rev. John Angell James. Fifth edition. One volume, 
18mo., 38 cents. 

The work is a rich treasury of Christian counsel and instruction.— Albany Advertiser 


THE WIDOW DIRECTED 
To he Widow’s God. By Rev. John Angell James. One volume, 1amo, 
cents. 


The book is worthy to be read by others besides the class for which it is especially designed : 
und we doubt not that it is destined to come as a friendly visitor to many a bouse mourning 
wd as a healing balm to many a wounded heart.—WV. ¥. Observer 


KEIGHTLEY.—_THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 


And Italy, designed for the use of Schools. By Thomas Keightley. Nume- 
rous wood-cut illustrations. One volume, 18mo., half bound, 44 cents. 


This is a neat little volume, and well adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. hi 
presents, in a very compendious and convenient form, every thing relating to thé subject, of imper- 
tance to the young studént.— ZL. /. Ster. 


KINGSLEY.—THE SACRED CHOIR: 


A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most distin 
guished Authors, among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Pergolessi, &c. &c., with several pieces of Music by the Author, alsa 
a Progressive Elementary System of Instruction for Pupils. By George 
Kingsley, author of the Social Choir, &c. &c. Fourth edition. 75 ceam 

. ley : Sir,—We have examinedthe “ Sacred Choir?’ enough 

Te thotwork ts the best publication of Sacred Music oxtant. It is —— Print u 

sabstantially bound. conferring credit on the publishers. We bespeak for the “ Sacred C:noir” 


extensive circulation , . Woon, 
Sinossely yours, EB. O. Goopwin 
D. Inansnau, 


KIP.-THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH, 


By Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, author of * Lenten Fast.” One volume, 1 hno 
Second edition. Boards 75 cents, cloth $1 00. 

This is a sound, clear, and able producti¢n—a book much wanted for these times, and one thal 
we fool persuaded will prove eminently useful. Lt is a happy delineation of that DousLa wırwzse 
which the Church bears against Romanism and ultra-Protestantisn, and points our her middie 
path as the only ors of truth end safoty.— Banner, af the Cross. 











ai 
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WER.—BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 3 
amg of forty-eight Plates of Original Designs, with Plans, Elevations, 

Sections, also a Dictionary of Technical Terms; the whole forming a 
ıplete Manual for the Practical Builder. By M. Lafever, Architect. 
= volume, large 8vo., half bound, $6 00. 


STAIR-CASE AND HAND-RAIL 
aaction. The Modern Practice of Stair-case and Hand-rail Construction, 
ı=tıcally explained; in a Series of Designs. By M. Lafever, Architect 
ath Plans and Elevations for Ornamental Villas. Fifteen Plates. One 
Lume, large 8vo., $3 00. . 
Luafever’s ““ Beauties of Architecture,” and bis “ Practice of Stair-case and Hand-rail coa- 
on,’ constitute two volumes rich in instruction in those departments of business. They 
ecessary acquisition not only to the operative workman, but to all landlords and proprietors 
ses, who would combine both the ornamental and useful in their family de Nlings, and else 
‘tand the most economical and profitable modes by which their edifices can be erected and 
B 
AJi8.—RECORDS OF THE HEART, 
sarah Anna Lewis. One volume, 12mo., $1 00. 
"& have read some of the pieces with much pleasure. They indicate poetic genius of ind on 


y kind, and are imbued with much feeling and pathos, We welcome the volume as a 
recession to the poetic literature of the country.—Besten Traveller. 


= BIG.—_FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 

I its relation to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus L.e- 
big, M. D. Edited by Jobn Gardner, M. D. One volume. 13 cents 
im paper, 25 cents bound. 

(ho Letters contained in this little volume embrace some of the most importan' — of she 


t 
ınce of Chemistry, in their application to Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Agriculture. and 
umerce, 


= T TER“WRITER. 
1e Useful Letter-Writer, comprising a succinct Treatise on the Epistolary 
Art, and Forms of Letters for all ordinary Occasions of Life. Compiled 
from the best authorities. Frontispiece. o., gilt leaves, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


OOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND; 

r, Intellectual Mirror. Being an elegant Collection of the most delightful 
little Stories and interesting Tales; chiefly translated from that much ad- 
mired work, L’ami des Enfans. Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts 
From the twentieth London edition. One volume, 18mo , 50 cents. 

Forming one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 

-OG CABIN: 

Yr, The World before You. By the author of “ Three Experiments of Liv 
ing,’ “ The Huguenots in France and America,” etc. One volume, 18mo., 
50 cents. 

Every person who takes up this volume will read it with interest. It is truly what the writes 
imtended it should be—“* A Guide to Usefulness and Happiness.’ . 
LOVER.-HANDY ANDY: 

A Tale of Irish Life, by Samuel Lover. Illustrated with twenty-three char- 
acteristic steel Engravings. One volume, 8vo., cloth $1 25, boards $1 00 
Cheap edition, two Plates, paper, 50 cents. 

This boy Handy will be thodeath of us. What is the police force about to allow the utterity 
ef a publication that has already brought us to the brink of apoplexy &fty times ?—Spert. Review. 
— L8. D-TREASURE TROVE : 

A Tale, by Samuel Lover. One volume, 8vo., with two steel Engravings 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 
Tails is acapitalthing. The gay and the grave, the “lively and severe.” are ant i with a 


eklifi.. hand, and there is a latent tone of sound morality running through ‘' L. S D.” which will 
give a lasting value to its pages.— ial Advertiser. 
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LUCY AND ARTHUR; 
A Book for Children. Illustrated with numerous engravings, ek: 
ın cloth. 50 cents. 
Lucy and Arthur is a charming story of the nurserk, prepared oy un experi «: 
eure it for the family. — American Treveller. 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. 
From the Fifth English edition. One elegantly printed volume, 2 
In this elegant volame there are forty-five sections, and one hundred axl nur. 
poems, all short, and many of them sweet. Neue York : 
MAGEE.—ON ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE: 
Discourses ↄↄpa Shigeo. .ctions on the Scriptural Doctrines of At: 
Sacrifice, aus 40 the Principal Arguments advanced, and ti: : 
Reasoning employed, by the Opponents of those Doctrines, m 
Established Church. By the late Most Rev. William M’Gee,D 
bishop of Dublin. Two volumes, 8vo., $5 00. | 
This is one of the ablest critical and polemical works of modern times. The ix | 
Information on a variety of topics which the Archbishop brings forward, must ent) - 
all lovors of Christianit y.— Orme. . | 
MANNING.—THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, | 
By the Rev. Henry Edward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Chichær 
volume, 16mo., $1 00. 


Part I. The History and Exposition of the Doctrine of Catholic Unity. Pan iT! 
Design of Catholic Unity. Part Et. The Doctrine of Catholic Unity applied to tis 4" | 
hristendom. nn 
We commend it earnestly to the devout and serious pernsal of al] Churchmen,e= * 
of all clergymen, as the ubleet discussion we ever met with of a deeply and vitally wy -: 
ject.— Churchman. 
MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; \ 
Or, The Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young Persons, by (i 
at. Complete in 3 vols., 18mo., with Frontispiéce, cloth gilt, F 
Forming a portion of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Chitdres. 
We have never seen any thing from the nme pen we like as well as this. [tis t= 
Crusoe, and is entitled to take rank with that clarming rumance.— Commercial 22%". 


MARSHALL.—NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY 

Of the Holy Catholic Church, with some account of the Developmen . 
dern Religious Systems, by Thomas William Marshall, B. A. « r% 
cese of Salisbury. Edited by Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. .- 
new and complete Index of the Subjects and of the Texts of &: 
On» volume, 12mo., $1 25. 


I. Introduction. II. Scripture Evidence. ITI. Evidence of Antiqaity. IV. A+ 
Adversaries. V. Development of Modern Religious Systeme. hh? 

A more important work than this has not been issued for a long time. We ‘ 
mend it to the attention of every Churchman.— Banner of the Cross. 


MARTINEAU.—THE CROFTON BOYS; un 
A Tale for Youth, by Harriet Martineau. One volume, 18mo., Frost} 
Cloth gilt, 33 cents. 
Forming one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children.” | 
It abounds in interest, and is told with the characteristic ability and spirit of the ds” 


eathor.—Evexing Post. 
THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE! 
A Tale of the French Revolution, by Harriet Martineau, One volu2% Bs 
Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of “‘ Tales for the Poople and their Children.’ 


This is a most inviting little history of Louis the Sixteenth and hie family. Br #' 
ercn more familiar than Scott’s Talse of a Grandfather, we have a graphic epitome dl! 
connected with the days of the “ Revolution. Orurier 4 Enquirer. 
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-AURICE.—THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST ; 
» Efints respecting the Principles, Constitutiun, and Ordinancas of the Cath- 
‘ olic Church. By Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A. London. One 
volume, 8vo., 600 pages, $2 50. 


On the theory of the Church of Christ, all should consult the work of Mr. Maurice, the mest 
ilosophical writer of the day.— Pref, Garbett’s Bampton Lectures, 1842 


SILTON.—-THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


4 John Milton, with Explanatory Notes and a Life of the Author, by the Rev 
Henry Stebbing, A. M. Illustrated with six steel Engravings. One vol- 
ume, l6mo., $1 25. 


“orming one of the series of “Cabinet Edition of Standard Poets.” *,* Tho Latin and Jtalias 
Poeme are included in this edition. 


Mr. Stebbing‘s Notes will be found very useful in elucidating the leamed allusions with which 
he text abounds, and they are alao valuable for the correct appreciation with which the writer di- 
‘ects attention tothe beauties of the author. 


PARADISE LOST, 


"By John Milton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Stebbing. One volume, 18mo., 
cloth 38 cents, gilt leaves 50 cents. 


— PARADISE REGAINED, 
By John Milton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Sıabbing. One volume, 18mo., 
| cloth 25 cents, gilt leaves 38 cents. 
1 MAXWELL.—FORTUNES OF HECTOR O’HALLORAN 
, And his man Mark Antony O'Toole, by W.H. Maxwell. One volume, 8vo., 
' two plates, paper, 50 cents, twenty-four plates, boards, $1 00, cloth, $1 25 
It is one of the best of all the Irish stories, full of spirit, fan, drollery, and wit.—Ceur. @ Eng 


MOORE.-LALLAH ROOKH ; 
An Oriental Romance, by Thomas Moore. One volume, 32ıno., frontispiece, 
cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


Forming a portion of the series of “‘ Minlature Classical Library.” 
This exquisite Poem has long been the admiration of readers of all classes, 


MORE.—PRACTICAL PIETY, 
By Hannah More. One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 


“Practical Piety? has always bee deemed the most attractive and eloquent of all Hannah 
Nore's works. 


PRIVATE DEVOTION: 

A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, 
chiefly from the writings of Hannah More. From the twenty-fifth London 
edition. One volume, 32mo., Frontispiece, eloth gilt, 31 cents. 

Forming one of the series of“ M.niature Classical Library.” 
Upwards of fifty thousand copies of this admir_ble manual have been sold in the U. States. 
—— DOMESTIC TALES 


And Allegories, illustrating Human Life. By Hannah More. One volume, 
13mo., 38 cents. ‘ . 











Conrests.—I. Shepherd of Ealisbory Plain. II. Mr. Fantom the Phi her. Til. Tee 
Bhoewnakers. IV Gilesthe Poacher. V. Servantturned Soldior VL. General Jail Delivery 
RURAL TALES, 


By Hannah More. One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 


Coxtents.—I. Parley the Porter. IT. All forthe Best, III. Two Wealth” Farmers. IV 
Tom White. V. Pilgrims. VI. Valley of Teas 


Forming a portion of the series of * Tales for the People and their Children ” 


These two volumes rompriso that portion of Hannah More’s Reposi Tales which an 
adapted to general usefulness in this country. poser? 
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NAPOLEON.—PICTORIAL HISTORY i 

Of Napoleon Bonaparte, translated from the French of M. Laurent del: 
deche, with Five Hundred spirited Illustrations, after desigms by H--.- 
Vernet, exc twenty Original Portraits engraved in the best style. C. | 
plete in two handsome volumes, 8vo., about 500 pages each, $3 50; cu 
edition, paper cover, four parts, $2 00. | 
The work is superior to the long, verbose productions of Seott and Bouriense—est is er 

alone, but in trath—being written to please neither Charles X. nor the English aristocracy,’ m 

the cause of freedom. [t has advantages over every other memoir extant.—~@merican Thevar 

NEWMAN.—PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 

By John Henry Newman, B. D. Six volumes of the English edition ia m 
volumes, 8vo., $5 00. ; . 

SERMONS BEARING ON SUBJEC TS 
Of the Day, by John Henry Newman, B. D. One volume, 12mo,, g1 5. 


As a compendium of Christian duty, these Sermons will be read by people of all desarm | 
tions as models of style, they will be valued by writers in every department of b eratare.— lam 
szette. 


OGILBY.—ON LAY=BAPTISM : 
An Outline of the Argument againat the Validity of Lay-Baptism. By Jeu ' 
D. Ogilby, D. D., Professor of Eccles. History. One vol., 12mo., 75 cer 
From a cursory inspection of it, we take it tobe a thorough, fearless, and able discassica of te 
subject which it pro —— lose to excite inquiry, than to satiafy by learned ant ingeuwe 
argument inquiries already oxcited.— Churchman. 
— — CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
And America. Three Lectures—I. The Church in England and Ameri 
Apostolic and Catholic. Il. The Causes of the English Reformation. II 
Its Character and Results. By John D. Ogilby, D.D. One vol., 6m, ; 


75 cents. 
i I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Nicene Creed 


Prof. Ogildy has furnished the Church, in this little volame, with a most valuahle aid. We 
\hink itis designed to become a text-book onthe subject of which it treate — TYrus Catholic, 


OLD OAK TREE: 


Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 


The precepts conve are altogether unexceptionable, and the volume is well calculated te 
prove attractive with children.— * Chronicle. , 


OLMSTED.—INCIDENTS OF A WHALING VOYAGE: 

To which is added, Observations on the Scenery, Manners, and Customs, and 
Missionary Stations of the Sandwich and Society Islands, accompanied by 
numerous Plates. By Francis Allyn Olmsted. One vol., 12mo., $1 50. 

The work ombodies a mass of intelligence interesting to the ordinary reader as well as to the 
philosophical inquirer.— Courter & Enquirer 

PAGET.—TALES OF THE VILLAGE, 

By the Rev. Francis E. Paget, M. A. Three elegant volumes, 18mo., $1 7: 

The first series, or volume, presents a popular view of the contrast in opinions and modes of 
thought botween Churchmen and Romanists ; the second sets forth Church Principles, as opposed 

to what, in England, is termed Dissent; and the third places in contrast the chamcter of the =< 

Churchman and the Infidel. At any time these volumes would be valuable, especially te the 

At present, when men’s minds are much turned to such subjects, they cannot fail of being 

eagerly sought for.—Vew- York 7 


PALMER.—A TREATISE ON THE CHURCH 

Jf Christ. Designed chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the 
Rev. Willlam Palmer, M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited, with 
Notes, by the Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D. D., Bishop of the Prot 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Maryland. Two volumes, 8vo., $5 00. 


The chef design of this work is to supply some answer to the assertion so frequently made. 
that individuals are not bound to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever: or that, if they 
ie, they must, in cousistency, accept Romantem with all ita c and errors.-- Profacs, 
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ARNE LL.—APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
Mianufactures, Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited by E. A. Parnell. 
Allustrated with numerous wood Engravings, and specimens of Dyed and 

, Printed Cottons. Paper cover 75 cents, cloth $1 00. Ä 
The Editor’s aim is to divest the work, as far as practicable, of all technical terms, se as te 

kapt it to the requirements of the general reader. 

' he above forms tie first division of the work. It is the eathor’s intention to continue i - from 

«me to time, so as to form a complete Practical Encyclopedia of Chemistry applied to the Arta. 

‚be subjects to immediately follow will be, Manufacture of Glass, Indigo, Sulpharic Acid Zina, 

"otash, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, &c. 

PE ARSON.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE GREED, 

By John Pearson, D. D., late Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, contain- 

. ing the principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised and corrected by the 

c Rev. W. 8. Dobson, M. A., Peterhouse, Cambridge. One vol., 8vo., $2 00. 

‘ The following may be stated as the adzantages af this edition over all others : 
First—Great care has been taken to correct the numerous errors in the references to the texts 

of Scripture, which had crept in by reason of the repeated editions through which this admirable 

work has passed, and many references, es will be seen on turning to the Index of Texts, have 
ed. 

oe Sooondly—The Quotations in the Notes have been almost univorsally identified ana the refer- 

» ence to them adjoined. 

Lastly—The principal Symbola or Creeds, of which the particular Articles have been cited by 

« She Author, have been annexed ; and wherever the original writers have given the Symbola in a 

ı ecattered and disjointed manner, the detached parte have been brought into a successive and com 

, ected point of view. These have been adde 

dix.— Vide Ediier 

PHILIP._THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 

Of Dr. Milne, Missionary to China. Illustrated by Biographical Annals of 
Asiatic Missions, from Primitive Protestant Times: intended as a Guide 
to Missionary Spirit. By Rev. Robert Philip. One vol., 12mo., 50 cents. 

tn The work je executed with peat skill, and embodies ı a vast amount of valuable missionary 
R beri : : incidents . : 
eee ais tach nin ot Peron! nite seed wo erutify oot only the meson 

I YOUNG MAN’ CLOSET LIBRARY, 

By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Albert Barnes. One 
volume, 12mo., $1 00. 

— LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, 

Traced in His Work : a Companion to the Experimental Guides. By Robert 

' Philiv. One volume, 18mo.. 50 cents 

' ——<—- DEVOTIONAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 

uides. By Robert Philip. With an Ir. roductory Essay by Rev. Albert 

Barnes. Two volumes, 12mo., $1 75 Containing Guide to the Per- 
lexed, Guide to the Devotional, Guide tc the Thoughtful, Guide to the 
oubting, Guide to the Conscientious, Guide to Reden ption. 

LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY: 

Ä The Marys, cr Beauty of Female Holiness: The Marthne. or Varieties of Fe- 
male Piety , The Lydias, or Developmen: of Female Character. By Rob- 
ert Philip. -Each volume, 18mo., 50 cents 

Tho MATERNAL series of the above popular Library is now ready, entitled 

The Hannahs; or, Maternal Influence of Sons. By Robert Philip. One 
volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 

Fhe author of this excellent work is known to the public as one of the most proliße writers © 
the day, and scarcely any writer in the deparrment which he occupies has acquired so extensive 
| und well-merited a popularity. — Evangelist. 
| POLLOK.-THE COURSE OF TIME, 

By Robert Pollok. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical In 
dex, prepared expressly for this edition. 32mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 

Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Ciassical Library.” 
Few modem Poems exist which at once attained such acceptance and celebrity as this. 
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PRAT T.—_DAWNINGS OF GENIUS; 
Or, the Early Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century. By A: 


Pratt. ne volume, l&mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of * A Library for my Yoong Countrymen. 
Contents.—Sir Humphrey Davy—Rov. George Crabbe— Baron Cuvier—Sar Joshua 


—Lindley Murray—Sir James Mackintosh—Dr. Adam Clarke. 


PRIZE STORY=-BOOK: 

Consisting chiefly of Tales, translated from the German, French, and Iti 
together with Select Tales from the English. Illustrated with numesca 
Engravings from new designs. One thick volume, 16mo., cloth gilt 


PURE GOLD FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM : 

A Collection of Short Extracts from the most Eminent Writers— Bishop H:\ 
Jeremy Taylor, Burrow, Hooker, Bacon, Leighton, Addison, Wilberf:e. 
Johnson, Young, Southey, Lady Montague, Hannah More, etc. Vz 
volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents. 

Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library. 

PUSS IN BOOTS: 

A pure Translation in Prose, from the original German. Illustrated with! 
original Designs, suitable for the Tastes of the Young or Old, by the a.» 
brated artist, Otto Speckter. One vol., square 12mo., cloth gilt. 


SAINT PIERRE.—PAUL AND VIRGINIA: 
A Tale, by J. B. H. De Saint Pierre. One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, clou 


gilt, 31 cents. 
Forming one of the series of ** Miniature Classical Library.” 
SANDHAM.—THE TWIN SISTERS: 

A Tale for Youth, by Mrs. Sandham. From the twentieth London edition 


One volume, 13mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 38 cents. _ 
Forming a portion of the series of ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 
The moral is eacellent throughout. Its merit readers it a pleasant book for even grews-ap 


children.— Boston Post. 


SCOTT.—THE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, 
with a Life of the Author. Illustrated with six steel Engravings. One 
volume, 16mo., $1 25. 

— — LADY OF THE LAKE: 

A Poem, by Sir Walter Scott. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, cloth 3 
cents, gilt edges 38 cents. 

-————- MARMION! 

A Tale of Flodden Field, by Sir Walter Scott. One volume, 18mo., frontis 
piece, cloth 25 cents, gilt edges 38 cents. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL: 

A Poen, by Sir Walter Scott. One volume, 18mo., frentispiece, cloth & 


cents, gilt edges 33 cents. 


Walter Scott is the moat popular of all the poets of the present day, and devorvediy se. Ie 
describes that which is most easily and generally understood with more vivacity and eflect thaa 
any other writer. His style is cloar, lowing, and transparent; bis sentiments, of which his style 
is an easy und natural modium, are common to him with his readers. Hexls 


SPINCKES.—MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS: 
‘Complete,) collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, 
Bishop Ken, Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent 
old English divines. With a Prefaco by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited 
by Francis E. Paget, M. A. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1 00. 
Ass manuel of private devotions, it will be oo" most valuable —Wew- York Anırica, 
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SPENCER.—THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED 


im the Ways of the Gospel and the Church, in a series of Discourses delivered 
at St. James’s Church, Goshen, New-York. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, 

M. A., late Rector. One volume, i6mo., $1 2. 
This is a very useful volume of Sermons: respectable in style, sound in doctrine, and affeo 


Rionate in ıone, they are well adapted for reading in the family circle, or placing on the family 
buok-shelf. * * We think it a work of which the circulation is likely to promote true re 


„ gion and genuine piety. It is enriched with a body of excellent notes sefected from the writing 


} 
b 
’ 
| 


of the dead and living omaments of the Church in England and this country.— Trus 
SPRAGUE—TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION. 


Lectures Mustrating the Contrast between true Christianity and various othes 
Systems. By William B. Sprague, D, D. One volume, 12mo., $1 00. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 


By W. B. Sprague, D.D. With an Introductory Address, by Samuel Miller, 
.D. Fourth edition. One volume, 12mo., 88 cents. 


SUT TON.—MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRAMENT. 


Godly Meditations upon the most Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By 
Christopher Sutton, D. D., late Prebend of Westminster. Une volume, 
royal lomo., elegantly ornamented, $1 00. 

We announced in our last number the republication in this country of Sutton’s “ Meditations 
onthe Lord’s Supr ‚? and, having since read the work, are prepared to recommend it warmly and 
without qualificat.on tethe perusal of our readers.— Banner of the le 

DISCE MORI=LEARN TO DIE: 
A Religious Discourse, moving every Christian man to enter into a Serious 


Remembrance of his End. By Christopher Sutton, D. D. One volume, 
16mo., $1 W. 





Of the three works of this excellent author lately reprinted, the “ Disce Mori” is, in our 
ment, decidedly the beat. We do not believe that a single journal or clergyman in the Ch 
will be found to say a word in its disparagement.— Churchman. 


DISCE VIVERE=-"-LEARN TO LIVE: 

Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pat- 
tern for Imitation unto the Life of a Christian. By Christopher Sutton, 
D.D. One volume, J6mo., $1 00. 

In the “ Disce Vivere,” the author moulded his materials, after the mamer of a Kempis, inte 


an * Imitatio Christi ;’? each chapter inculcating some duty, upon the pattern of Him who gave 
Himself to be the begiuning and the ond of all periection.— Editor’s Preface. 


SWART.—-LETTERS TO MY GODCHILD, 


By the Rev. J. Swart, A. M., of the Diocese of Western New-York. One 
volume, 32mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38 cents. 


Tho design of this little work, as expressed by the author in the preface, is, the discher 


Sponsorial obligations. We have read it with interest and pleasure, and deom it well fitted to se 
cure its end.— Primitive Standard. 


SHERLOCK.-THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN; 


Or, the Devout Penitent ; a Book of Devotion, containing the Whole Duty of 
a Christiaa in all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main .-se of a holy 
Life. By R. Sherlock,D D. With a Life of the Author, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Wilson, Author of ‘Sacra Privata,” &c. (ne elegant vol- 
ume, 16mo., $1 00. 


Considered as a manual of private devotien, and a means of practical preparation for the Holy 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, tis book is among the best, if not the best, ever 
eonmended to the members of our Church.— Chu 


SILLIMAN.—A GALLOP AMONG AMERICAN SCENERY $3 


Or, Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure. 
Silliman One volume, 16mo., 75 cents. 
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SHERWOOD.—DUTY IS SAFETY; 
Or, Troublesome Tom, by Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 480., dk 


ted with wood cuts, cloth, 25 cents. ‘ 


— — — THINK BEFORE YOU ACT, 
By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood cuts, cloth, 35 cents. 


JACK THE SAILOR-BOY, 
Dy Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood cuts, cloth, 25 coms. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s stories carry with them always such an excellent moral, thet mo chil ems ma 
them without becoming better. Philadelphia Enquirer. 
SINCLAIR.—SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTCH3 
Or, the Western Circuit. By Catharine Sinclair, author of Modern Accen 
plishments, Modern Society, &c. &c. One volume, 12mo., 75 cents. 


SHETLAND AND THE SHETLANDERS; 
Or, the Northern Circuit. By Catharine Sinclair, author of Scotland and ts 
Scotch, Holiday House, ho. &c. One volume, 12mo., 88 cents. 
The anthor has proved herself to be a lady of high talent aad rich cultivated mind... Y. Au 


SMITH.-SORIPTURE AND GEOLOGY ; 

On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geolog:-2! 
Science. Eight Lectures. By John Pye Smith, D.-D., author of the 
Scripture Testimony of the Messiah, &c. &c. One vol., 12mo., $1 B. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 


The Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the author of Uncle Philip's 
Conversations. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
Forming one of the series of‘ Library for my Young Countsymen. ” 
It will be read by youth with all the interest of a novel, and certainly with much more proft 


DISCOURSES ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


Select Discourses on the Functions of the Nervous System, in opposition te 
Phrenology, Materialism, and Atheism ; to which is prefixed a re on 
the Diversities of the Human Character, arising from Physiological Peco- 
liarities. By John Augustine Smith, M.D. One vol., o., 75 cents. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING. - 
A Familiar Digest of the Most Recent Discoveries of Liebig, Davy, Johnston, 
and other celebrated Writers on Vegetable Chemistry, showing how the 
results of Tillage might be greatly augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. One 
volume, 12mo., paper cover 31 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


SOUTHGATE.-TOUR THROUGH TURKEY 

And Persia. Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia, with an Introduction and Occasional Observationa upon the 
Condition of Mohammedanism and Christianity in those counfties. By 
the Rev. Horatio Southgate, Missionary of the American Epiecopal 6harch. 


Two volumes, 12mo., plates, $2 00. 
SOUTHEY.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Robert Southey, Eeq., LL.D. The ten volume London edition in one ele 
gant volume, royal 8vo., with a fine portrait and vignette, $3 50. 


At the age of sixty-three I have undertaken to collect and edit my poetica) works, with the last 
eorrections that I can expect to bestow upon them. They have obtained a reputation equal te 
my wishes. * * Thus to collect and revise them is a duty which I owe to that part of the pab- 
lic by whom they have been auspiciously received, and to those Sr reine take a lively concemn in 


my name when I shall have departod.— E-xtruct or’a ‘ace. 
e beauties of Mr. Southoy’s poetry aro such, that this edition can hardly Mil to find a place 


in the library of every man fond of elegant lor 
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WLORTHE SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES 
Episcopacy Asserted and Maintained ; to which is added, Clerus Domini, 
a Discourse on the Office Ministerial, by the Right Rev. Bishop Jeremy 
Kaylor, D.D. One volume, 16mo., $1 do 

“h = e 2 2 3, 

ne} reprint | ina —— of this eminent divine’s masterly defence of Episcepacy, cannot 


“he publishers have presented this jewel in a fitting casket..V. Y. American. 


— THE GOLDEN GROVE : 

shoice Manual, containing what is to be Believed, Practised, and Desired, 
or pra for; the Prayers being fitted for the several Days of the Week. 
‘Yo which is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for the 
Help of Devout Souls wounded with Sin. Also, Festival Hymns, &c. By 
the Right Rev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. One volume, 16mo., 50 cents. 


THE YOUNG ISLANDERS s 


Tale of the Last Century, by Jefferys Taylor. One volume, 16mo., beauti- 
fully illustrated, 75 cents. 


This fascinating and elegantly Nlustrated volume for the young is pronounced to equal in inte- 
t De Foe’s immortal work, Robinson Crusoe. 
HOME EDUCATION, 


3y Isaac Taylor, author of “ Natural History of Enthusiaam,” &c. &e. Boe- 
ond edition. One volume, 12mo., $1 00. 


A very enlightened, just, and Christian view of a most impor’ant subject —.4m. Dib. Repos, 
PHYSICAL THEORY 


Of another Life, by Isaac Taylor. Third edition. One vol., 12mo., 88 cents. 
One of the most learned and oxtraordinary works of modern times. 


SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, by Isaac Taylor. One vol., 12mo., 75 cents 
The viow which this volume gives of Christianity, both as a system of truth and a system of 

duty, is in the highest degree instructive. Evening Journal. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY 
In the Barbarous and Civilized State. An Essay towards Discovering the 
Origin and Course of Human Improvement, by W. Cooke Taylor, LL. D., 
&c., of Trinity College, Dublin. Handsomely printed on fine paper. 


volumes, 12mo., $2 2% . 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS: 


A collection of Poetry, chiefly Devotional, by the author of The Cathedral. 
One volume, 16mo., elegantly printed, $1 2. 


TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 

One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

— FRIENDSHIP. 

One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves 31 cents. 
LOVE. 

One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 
THE HEART. 

One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

Ferming a portion of the sories of “* Miniatare Classical Library.” 
Each volume sonsirte of nearly one hundred appropriate extracts fiom the best writers of Eag 
aad and ca 
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